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on the conduct of the Directory—Their motives and 
object explained—Meeting of the new Parliament— 
Address opposed in the House of Lords by Earl Fitz- 
william, on tlie ground that it was improper for Minis¬ 
ters to treat with France until her hereditary Monarchy 
was restored — He proposes an amendment, which is 
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declaratory of his principles, and of his views of the 
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charge j and lhat.he will vent h'.s rage upon him, and 
not extend it to his country—Mr. Fox’s reply—Farther 
debate on the subject—Moves that the Ministers have 
betrayed their trust, and violated the constitutional privi* 
leges of the House—Motion seconded by Alderman 
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Duty of a Representative—Mr. Pitt’s defence—He lays 
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by the necessity of the case, and by the constant usage of 
sueccasive administrations, since the Revolution—Shews, 
that if the charge of violating the Constitution had been 
preferred against his Opponents, it w'ould have had, at 
least, more probable grounds to support it—Refleclions 
on tlie conduct of Mr Pitt on this occasion—Mr. Bragge 
moves an amendment to Mr. Fox’s motion, approving the 
conduct of the Minister in the particular instance, but 
disclaiming it as a precedofit —Mr. Sheridan’s speech--Hi» 
inaccuracy and misrepresentations exposed—A mere 
effusion of Democracy—*• Mr. Wilberforce intreats Mr. 
Sheridan not to become the guardian of kis morals-'--Mr. 
Fox replies — The amendment carried by 28d votes 
against 81—King’s message on the rupture of the nego¬ 
tiation at Paris—Mr. Pitt’s speech—He moves an Address 
to the Throne—Opposed by Mr. Jilrskine, who, pre¬ 
vented by sudden indisposition from delivering hi# speech, 
resolves to print it— Remarks on it—-Violoui speech of 
Mr. Fox, w’ho again pleads the cause of France, and dis¬ 
regards the pledge of support which he had recently 
given—Declai-es no peace can be concluded without a 
change of system and of Ministers—-Moves an Amend¬ 
ment—Character of that Amendment—Rejected by 212 
votes against 37—I-ist of the Minoriiy-—Similar discussion 
in the House of Lords—Lord Fitzwilliam’s Speech—Lord 
Spencer's answer—Address carried—Lord Fitzwiliiam’s 
amendment negatived—Ills protest-—Parliament adjourned. 
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[1796-1797-] After the fall and explicit 
avowal, on the part of the French Directory, 
of a determination not even to enter upon a 
negotiation for peace, without the previous 
admission, by the British Cabinet, of a prin¬ 
ciple, subversive of the settled maxims of pub¬ 
lic law, destructive of the rights of independent 
States, and asserting the paramount authority 
of the French Eepublic over every established 
government, and of her legislative decrees over 
all the codes and eonstitutions of Europe~ 
after the oppositioii of so formidable an obsta¬ 
cle to her paciiic overtures, England, in her 
better days, would have disdained again tf> 
solicit a peace, without the intervention of any 
new circumstiltiGe,' without any perceptible 

A 

change irf the disposition or councils of France, 
from implacable enemies, who consulted nei¬ 
ther the interests nor the happiness of the 
country, over which they had, most unex¬ 
pectedly, been called to rule, and who knew 
not how to conduct themselves with propriety 
or decency, to other Sovereign powers. 

Even Mr. Fox could not but cor^deinn, as 

IV 

unjust, the revolutio-nary principle asserted by 
the Directory, in their answer to Mr, Wickham's 
note ; although he chose to consider it as a 
mere^pretext, suited to the particular occasion, 
not meant to be adopted as a rule of 
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action. All laws, which relate to matters of 
positive institution, are obligatory on those only 
by whose authority, either expressed or implied, 
they are 

lion and efficacy from the real or supposed 
absent of those who arc immediately subject to 
tiieir operation, whiclfi is, consequently, con- 
lined to the limits of the state in which they 
originate. It is this extent of jurisdiction which 
constitutes the principal difference between 
municipal and public law. Destined, as man¬ 
kind are, for social purposes, and scattered, 
as tlicy are, over the whole surface of the 
globe, they necessarily form themselves into 
stqjaratc and independent nations, which, how¬ 
ever, from the same principle by which men are 
led to congregate in large bodies, preserve, in 
different degrees, a mutual intercourse. For 
tlie regulation of this intercourse, which corres¬ 
ponds exactly to the intercourse which subsists 
between individuals, a rule of law is equally 
necessary. But, as no law can be binding 
excejit it be acknowledged by those whom it is 
meant to affect; and as no independent com¬ 
munity will acknowledge the rules which ano¬ 
ther may prescribe, the law ^f nations, of 
necessity, consists of the dictates of natural 
reason, and the stipulations of mutual Cpn^ en- 
tion. From this difference between the extent 


enacted. They derive their sole sane- 
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of op^ratloti, which the law of nations, and 
municipal la^y, respectively possess, and from 
the re view of the principle on which the ditfe- 
rence is founded, it will appear, that the priv^ate 
regulations of a particular community cannot 
ha^’C any ibree, or applicability, in a transaction 
between that and any other coininunity. I'o 
make such an application, is to confound every 
principle by which laws are* made, and from 
which they derive their sanction. It is the 
assumption of a prerogative of dispensing, by 
the legislative authority of one nation, w ith the 
interests and engagements of ('tlier , ot 

controlling their independence, and of L.uStirg 
their rio’hts. 

But if this doctrine he imav fixed n its 
principle, more frcv) fir a objccd. m, ind more 
strong ill its application, in oae case tlian in ano¬ 
ther, it is in that of i regori.itiou for peace 
between two belligerent States. In sneli case, 
whatever may be the fundamental laws of ^‘ich 
nation, tlic terms oi' adjustment are always 
regulated by their relative force, and tlieir 
relative nteessity. TIic quantnm of concession 
which citbc r may be induced to make, is mea¬ 
sured i)y the extent of its remaining power, and 
the presKure of its increasing distresses. It is 
not only im]HTtiiient, and absurd in the highest 
degree, in reference to its adversary, to advance 
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an internal regulation as an impediment to llie 
conditions which the other, on a view of its 
comparative situation, may be entitled to exact; 
but tlie public functionary of a state is, in fact, 
always considered, from reasons of general 
policy, as possessing, on such a view, the 
power of consenting to those conditions, even 
tJiougli they should be contrary to the-directions 
of its municipal law.'^ 

These principles are so plain and common, 
and have been acquiesced in so long by all civi¬ 
lized States, that any explanation of them 
would be unnecessary for any otlur purpose 
tL .i tb<ti o'* shewing, that the Executive Direc- 
lory acted pen contradiction' to their, all, 
vv liu . t. j derl 'icd to Mr. Wickham, that the 
Co I itioiud Act did not permit them to 
eons! ut re roy alienation of tint which, accord- 
i'\g to tin ^ x'-itiLp ' .w, constituted the territory 
c*f the ihp’hlio. NosV, tlic Constitutional 
Act Eraucc, had it been fia])icd antecedently 
to the co-nincncemeiit oi' hostilities, could not 
have been binding upon foreign powers, and, 
therefore, could not be brought forward as a valid 
instrument applicable to them. But, in fact, it 
was enacted during the war, at a time when 
#ome parts of the territory of the Republic 

; 


* VaUcl. B. l.S. 202. 
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were in the hands of her enemies, and when 
that portion of* territory, which she had con¬ 
quered from them, and had thought proper, 
by the law, in question, to call an integral part 
of France, was only her’s by the chance of war, 
of which she w^’as liable to be dispossessed by 
the same‘means. Any provision of this nature 
was, therefore, plainly made in her own wrong, 
as far as she meant to insist on its admission, 
as a preliminary to negotiation;—besides, this 
law, thej violation of which w^as stated to be 
beyond the prerogative of the Directory, w^as 
itself a direct violation of the law of nations. 
The right of conquest is only inchoate;,* and 
receives completion solely from the definitive 
articles of a treaty of peace. The llcpublio, 
therefore, had no legitimate power to appro¬ 
priate to herself the countries which her armies 
occupied. Site possessed ovTr them only a 
trmsitory dominion, which no partial act of 
lier own coukl make permanent and lawful.f 
It was the first time that any belligerent 
power had the audacity to propose, as an indis^ 
pensiblc preliminary to negotiation, that she 

* Vattel, B. 3, S. 197. 

’ f Remarks on the Conduct of the respective Govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and France, cm the late negotiations for 
peace, 1797. P. i4. 
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should retain every coiKjuest xvliich she had 
made herself, and that every oye of her posses¬ 
sions, which bad been takcji by her enemy, 
should be restored. A &imple a^'owal of sue!i 
monstrous and exorbitant ambilion would have 
been sulheient, without further aggravatioii, 
to defeat all reasonable hopes of accommoda¬ 
tion. But the pretensit)!! was so urged as even 
to preclude all discussion. It was not one 
which admitted of modification by reasoning 
and expostulation. It was, at once, definiti\e 
in its nature; no proposal, which was contrary 
to it, would be listened to; the previous,con¬ 
cession of it was theA7//e qua j/ou of negotiation. 
—“ A previous concession, which,” says a con¬ 
temporary writer, witli tlie spirit of a geiiuine 
Englishman, “ 1 know not whether we sliould 
have been inclined to naake, if the Gauls had 
been in our capital, and the tri-c'doureci flag 
flying on the Tower; and I aui suie, if it liad 
been made at the juncture alluded to, wc sliould 
have deserved the same insult with which their 
ancestors, on one occasion, reproaclied the 
ancient Romans ,-—AudiUique Intokranda Roma¬ 
nis mr, vcB *vleiis esse."' 

This outrageous pretension was justly con¬ 
sidered, by the Alinister, as an iiisnrmounts- 
able bar to peace; and, therefore, his Iviejcsty 
had declared, that, while such dispositions were 
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persisted in, nothing was left for him, but to 
prosecute the waj. Not the smallest indication 
of a change in this disposition luid appeared 
since; yet JNIr. Pitt, anxious, if possible, to 
silence the clamours for peace, which bad been 
artfully excited; and, to satisfy the Opposition, 
who had incessantly shifted their ground; and, 
when the measures vvdiich they had declared 
would be satisfactory to them,, had been adopt¬ 
ed, f(Hind some reason or other for dissatisfac¬ 
tion ;— arid willing, also, to put the Fiench- 
llulcis so completely in the wrong as to render 
it impossible for any Englishman again to plead 
their cause, and to justify their conduct, re¬ 
solved to make a direct proposal for peace.—- 
For tills purpose, an apjilication was made to 
the Directory, tlirouidi the Danish J\linister, at 
Par is, for passports for a person of confidence, 
whom his Majesty would send to Paris, with a 
commission, to discuss, with the government 
there, all the means most proper to put an end 
to the war, by just, honourable, and permanent 
conditions of peace. This note was dated on 
rhe sixth of Septenrber; and Mr. Kocneniann, 
the' Danish Charge D’Affaires, delivered it to 
Air. Delacroix, the rrench Minister for foreign 
affair's ,^^10 promised that an answer should be 
sent after it had been submitted to the con¬ 
sideration of the government. But, having 
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waited three days, without receiving any an¬ 
swer, Mr. Kocneniaiiii renewed his application 
to Delacroix, who iufonned him, that the 
Directory w^ould allow him to give only a 
verbal answer, to this cfli'ect,—that they Avould 
not, for the future, receive, or answer, any 
overtures, or connclcntial papers, transmitted 
through any intermediate channel, from the 
enemies of the •]ie])ul>iic; but that, if they 
w^ould send persons furnished with full powers, 
and olfieial papers, these might, upon the fron¬ 
tiers, demand the passports necessary for pro¬ 
ceeding to Paris. 

Nothing could be more repulsive than this 
reply ; nor more fully indicative of the hostile 
disposition of the French government. The 
Ministc]*, however, was not to be deterred by 
such dihicidties, from extorting the desired 
explanation. Lord (irenville, therefore, on the 
twenty - seventh of September, wrote directly 
to Delacroix, observing, that, in his previous 
application, the Court of London had expressly 
declared, that a person shoidd be commissioned 
to discuss, with the French government, all the 
mcajis, the most proper for conducing to the 
re-establishment of peace. The King, still per- 
severinjj in the same sentiments which he had 
already so unequivocally declared, would not 
leave to his enemies the smallesf pretext for 
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eluding a discussion, the result of which would 
necessarily serve either to produce the happiness' 
many nations, or, at least, to render evident 
the views and dispositions of those wdio 
opposed themselves to it. It was, therefore, 
declared, that, as soon as the Executive Direc¬ 
tory should transmit passports, tlie King would 
send a person to Paris, furnished with full 
povvers, and otricial instrucliokis, tt> negotiate, 
with the Freiu^h government, on the means of 
restoring general trani|uillity to Europe. The 
Directory, aware that the refusal of passports 
would render tliem extremely unpopular, ordered 
Delacioix to transmit tliem; and Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, thcappointed Minister, accordingly repaired 
to Paris. In a short memorial, presented to 
Delacroix, on the 24tli of October, his Lordship 
stated the principle on which it was proposed 
to treat, namely, by offering compensation to 
Eraiice, by proportionable restitutions, for 
those arrangements to wdiich she would be 
called uj>on to consent, in-order to satisfy the 
just demands of the King’s allies, and to preserve 
the political balance of Europe. 

This drew forth an angry cominunicajtion 
from the Directory, in their usual st3de of 
republican rudeness, and indecent insinuation, 
the object of wdiicli was to enfo^’ce an obser- 
vWe of thfeir settled ^policy, by persuading 
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Great Britain to treat for herself alone, for tlic 


terms of a separate peace. In regard to the 
proposed principle, they observed, that “ such 
11 principle, presented in a vague and insulated 
manner, could not serve as a basis of negotia¬ 
tion/' They further demanded ^ speci/ic proposi¬ 
tions to be made to them! Lord Malmesbury, 
in his reply, remarked, that, with regard to 
the offensive and injurious insinuations thrown 
out by the Directory, and which were only 
calculated to put new* obstacles in the way of 
that accommodation which the French govern¬ 
ment professed to desire, the King deemed it 
far beneath bis dignity to permit an answer to 


be made to them, on his part, in any manner 
w Iiatsocv’er. His Lordship then exposed the 
futility of the objections started by the Direc¬ 


tory to the proposed mode of negotiation^*— 
V declared the firm resolution of liis Court never 


to abandon its allies,—and demanded a frank, 
and precise, explanation of the intentions of 
the Directory, as to the admission of tlie 
principle of negotiation. In answer, the 
British Minister was called upon, without, 
however, any admission of the pi^ciple, to 
point out, without the smallest delay, and 
expressly, the objects of reciprocal compen¬ 
sation,’' mei|nt to be proposed. This demand 
was, very j^ptrly, rejected,*on the ground bf 
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its perfect inutility before the formal accept¬ 
ance of the principle advanced, or tlic proposal, 
by the Directory, of some other principle, 
M'hich miglit serve as the basis of a negotiation 
for a general peace. No satisfaction, however, 
coultl be obtained, on this point, from the 
Diiectory, until a period of fifteen days had 
elapsed, when, after much equivocation and 
evasion, Delacroix was instructed to declare, 
(in direct contradiction to the truth) that the 
answers, before given, contained an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the principle of compensation 
but, in order to remove all doubt, on that sub¬ 
ject, he was now authorized to make a positive 
and formal declaration of that acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

'The preliminary principle being, at length, 
agreed upon, Lord Malmesbury, on the 17 th of 
December, delivered, to Delacroix, a memorial, 
containing the specific proposals of the British 
Court.—These were, tlie restitution of all the 

• r 

Imperial dominions, to the Emperor, as they 
stood before the war; a peace with the Ger¬ 
manic Empire, negotiated with the Emperor, 
as its lawful head; and the evacuation of Italy, 

19'y the Er^ch troops, with the restoration of 

M 

* ^#eference to the two papers here alluded to, of th« 
4th 25th l^rumaire, will suffice to prove, that they do not 
any thing to justify thisi-assertion Directory. 
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its former governments; and an engagement 
never to interfere in its internal concerns. In 
return for these concessions, on the part of 
France, Great Britain offered to restore all tlie 
places which she had taken from France, during 
the war, and to replace every thing between 
the two countries on the same footing on which 
it stood previous to the commencement of 
'hostilities. It was also stated, that, if the 
Directory should object to these proposals, the 
British Court would be glad to receive any 
counter-project which they niight think proper 
to present. In a long conference between 
the two ^linisters, which followed the delivery 
of this paper, Delacroix plainly shewed that 
the Directory would never submit to the resti¬ 
tution of the Austrian Netherlands; and he 
wished to extort Lord Malmesbury’s assent, to a 
proposition for indemnifying the Emperor foi 
the loss of them, by gi^ iug to him the terri¬ 
tories of some of the German Princes, which 
were not even in possession of the French 
armies; but over which the Directory asserted 
as absolute a right of disposal as if they had 
been obtained by conquest, or acquired by the 
less questionable rhocle of voluntary surrcndeij. 
To a proposal so completely revolutionary, it 
was not, of course, thought proper to give 
^iny serious answer. The French government; 

Uttarpara Pufclic 
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ara’iieil, too, the necessity of sonic adclition to 
the territory of France, in order to, counter¬ 
balance that increased strength which Austria, 
Ilussic, and Prussia, had acquired by the recent 
partition of Poland; but this argument was 
ingeniously repeHed by Lord Malmesbury, by 
the admission ui‘ Delacroix, in a former con¬ 
ference, that France had ^cqvdred more vigour 
and power than it possessed under the Mo¬ 
narchy, from tljc change in her political system; 
his expression was,— JVe are no longer in the 
decrepitude of Monarchical France, but in the 
full .strength of a youthful Republic'^ Thus 
toiled with his own weapons, the subtle French¬ 
man now strove to apply his declaration to past 
tiiv.es:* ""Mn the fxvoluIionary periodf said he, 
all that you say, my ford, icasirue; nothing 
equalled our ppwer; hut that period is past. JVe 
are no longer able to raise the nation in a nt^s, 
to fy to the reiuj' of the country when in dan¬ 
ger, JFe can no hotger persuade our felhxv- 


cltiz{ ns iu open their purses in order to pour their 
contents into the national treasury, and to deprive 


themselves t f necessaries Jor the public goodJ^ 


This wii> im acknovrlcdga^mt that the boasted 


i|)atnoyism of the peopleW France had .only 
suUsfffed duvim> tiiC reiirn of terror, and that 

‘t-” ^ ‘ 

ti^ niomeut a system of comparative moderatioxi 
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was pursued, their patriotism fled, and their 
enthusiasm disappeared. 

During* the course of this discussion, the 
superiority of the English negotiator over 
the French was most marked and decisive. 
But it was perfectly clear, fi’om the very begin¬ 
ning of the negotiatioiiji that the Executive 
Directory had not the sm^lest intention, or 
wish, to conclude a peace- v .They had been led 
on, step by step, by the wary and able conduct 
of the British Court; and, afraid of affording 
a hold to their enemies in France, who were 
very numerous, even in the two Councils, they 
Avere constrained, as it were, to enter upon a 
negotiation, which they were anxious to stop at 
the outset. They had now received those 
specific proposals, for which they had so 
loudly, and so peremptorily, called; and it, of 
collide, became tlieir duty to give a direct 
and positive answer to them ; and, in case 
they, objected to the terms proposed by the 
British Court, to specify the conditions on 
which they were disposed to make peace. But 
this plain and regular mode of proceeding did 
,pot suit the views G»f:.a revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, who were bent bn the accomplishment of 
the same schemes of subversion and conquest, 
which had been devised and pursued by# their 
predecessors. Instead, therefore, of either^ 

ox.. V • C 
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accepting, or rejecting, the proffered terms, they" 
had recourse to a measure, as unprecedented as 
the whole of thar conduct, and insisted that 
JLord Malmesbury should deliver in his ultima- 
turn in four and twenty hours. 

On this strange demand, Lord Malmesbury 
observed, that, insisting on that point in so 
peremptory a mailer, before the two powers 
had coinmimicated^^each otl^r their respective 
pretensions, and l^j^ftithe articles of the future 
treaty could be sffimitted to the discussions 
which the respective interests to be adjusted 
necessarily demanded, was to shut the door 
against all negotiation.—And that, certainly, 
was. the intent of the demand^ which the 
Directory knew before they preferred it, neither 
would, nor could, be complied with.-r-^-iHis 
Lordship, however, expressed his readiness to 
enter into ev^ry explanation of which the,i|l^te 
amd progress of the negotiation might admit, 
or to discuss any counter-project which might 
be delivered to him, oi) the part of the Execu¬ 
tive Directory, with that candour, and that 
spirit of conciliation, which corresponded with 
the just and pacific sei^ments of his Court, 
^Bttt the Executive Directory, now pressed toi a 
decision, ancl, unable to continue the iiegOtia- 
|ny longer, without some specific auiswer 
"proposal, immediately replied, in' genital 
^terms, that they would Ifsten to no proposals 






'^litrary th^’ti^aties^i^hi^ 

“sbouTid the the samfs^i^thiie, thty 

ordered i^Lord'Malai^hmy, Ito; leav;e Paris in 
eight aiil |hrty► bours^!th/? tejti toiy; q& the 
republic' with aU^; |xc?;i.si.hlerei:peclitioR. Thus 
ended JthRt''att€nlptet negotia^iien, to which not 

^m 

the smaMest hopes, of, s^jcdess could possibly be 
attached fey any ^ett^pn y^ip^.had paid the least 
“ 'attention todihe hnifdrj%pjpduct of the, Frf5|iGh 
goveriiment.^WhHe t|ife^G^tish Court /were 
exphch in thdr statefneh|«hf- terms, thp frepch 
government studiously I forbore jdther , tp* enter 
into any discussion of. those terms, ,their 
rejection general, or to give the smallest 
intimation pC- tlie conditions on wbifhuljtfy 
would consignt to restore peace,vto Europefip ln 
^ct, they were resolved to conclude no treaty, 
where they could not trace the conditions w]th 
tlllpoint of the sword, and to sign none but 
separate treaties of peace* This had been their 
uniform policy^ and their constant conduct. Jt 
constituted part of the grand plan, for dismem¬ 
bering Europe, and for disjointing all the esta¬ 
blished systems and compacts, by which nations 
ihad thitherto h€eTR|||^nd together, which tlie 
first, adepts in Revolitiionary Science, the 

iand the Coadorqets, had suggested; .. to 
^wliich their wortliy rivals and successes, tjie 
Dantonsi and the Robe^ierres,/ had pertina- 



ciously adhered; and which the Directory 
themselves, who had been iiLii’sed in* the same 
schooh had j^dopted and cherished, with filial 
tendernes%ah^ affection- They felt'bold in the 
progress of their a^ms in Italy, alld, notwith¬ 
standing tlie checks which they had sustained 
in Germany, confident of the success of their 
great scheme, for forcing their way into the 
hereditary states of Aisttia, and of dictating 
peace -at the gates —They had already 

imposed their own ^^miiitions on the Sardinian 
Monarch, whose tottering throne they had 
shaken to its basis; on the feeble Sovereign 
of Spain; on the Supreme PoutiIf; and on all 
the minor Piinces of Italy and the Empire. 
The^^liad even forced Spain, now converted, 
thtx i%h the weakness of her government, frbrri 
an enemy capable of being formidable, into an 
abject tool of France, to declare war agaijflst 
Great Britain;—and tlie encouragement which 
they had received from tlieir secret agents in 
Ireland and England, joine<l to their own gross 
ignorance of the real state and resources of 
both countries, led them to entertain the most 
^anguiiic hopes, of raisihg."U rebellion in the 
Torn|^r, and, by the aid of .H powerful body of 
French troops, now prepared to invade it, to 
effect its total separai ion from the latter. 

Indeed, tlie Directory scarcely deigned to 
gneeal these objeols. Aware of the discontent 



which followed the rupUire of the negotiation, 

f y \ \ ' >l> 

and not^ so firmly settled on their seats, as* to be 
without their fears for its conscquenccs^thcy pub¬ 
lished a prcji^lamation, in wliich ffiey threw all 
the blame of the rupture pn the British Cabinet, 
who had dared to propose to replace Europe 
in the same situation in which she stood before 
^the war, and , to call ^g|>gn, France, tainely. to 
forego all those cl&ims,|^^i|ph the triumphs of 
her arras had given hev^mvi^^omiblc and incon- 
lestibk a rif^ht. England was threatened with 
the vengeance,of the republic ; and the,French 
were exhorted to persevere, without remission,, 
in the prosecution of a n^ar, which could not 
fail. to terijiinate gloriously for France, ^fid to 
produce the humiliation of a foe, who pres,U?Tied 
to dictate conditions to a State which had. iin- 
]) 0 |»ed its own terms on every other niember of 
the coalition. 

In this bombastic appeal to the \'anity of 
the nation, the Directory cautiously a^’oided to 
mention tlic loss of her colonies, in either 
India, or the generous offer of Great Britain 
to restore all her epnj^uests, witlioiit any stipu¬ 
lation for herself, exfept what arose out of the 

interest which she had in common with " her 

« * ’ 1 ' 

Allies. In fact, England stood, in respect of 
F^l^’ance,.^ in precisely the saine situation* in which 
|^r,^ijige,^stood in respect of Austria, She had 




to the priricmte" 4ssiiticftlV ftjy the; Freitcl 
skives, *pat^^ right 

to^fetate terips io ^ tire' England 

" the samp rigli^ to dictate tertns to her, 
which she had-tq clictkte t^ms to|^Hife Emperor. 

iiire<rtory df 

ri^^'‘or ciairhsf^^^ ^ ^sset^te.d “ the power of 
the iswiml, thougl^^^^diild hot extend to 
Enfflan|k and thei^llnced the ygicl; of justice 





Ihunder of their cauhii^? The French , 
procf^ation was answered by \ mahtfesto, 
froiiy|:]|e British Cabinet, (one of th<g,ino8t able 
rly productions to be foplhd iri^ the 
cotf^^ of^ British State Papers,in Wh||}i 
the frK motives, that actuated the conduct "df 
Jiis Majesty, were perspicuously and satisfhc- 
tdrily unfolded; the ambitious views, arid 
designs, of the French governriient clearly 
developed; and tJie real causes of the rupture 
of tlie negotiation fully explained. ‘ 

The new parliament met before the nego- 


d upon ;-^in the 
he Sixth of Octo« 


tiations at Paris were e,: 
fepe^h from the Throne? 

hOTj^Tiis Majesty informed the Uvo Jdoiiscs, th^t 
\yas about to send a Minister to Pans; ^t 



'•4 

'■f 

'UtdiT 
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* Secs Appendix (A.) 
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tl?c same Jtiniejj caJI^^ t^n them to 

the 4p^r|e4^ intentipa of ,,t^e epieAy, ;to make 
a <desc 5 nt^,f«^^ ,tht|..;i!ri^ Little 


deljate Qccui^^4 ip phb^f IIo^s^oi, %,,Ii!f:ion 
for an addresi^ 5|’h^;Opp6s^tioii expri^ssed their 
concurrence in thatP^rt pf which related to 
the approaching negpj^iation for oeace; hut^ in 


the House of. I^o,rd§, _,E ^ft i|zwilliam, 
the disciple pf^^r. ' who had adopt^ 

all 5 his se.ulijg^ts, on tp^Scyect of ^le war, 
and the endjtD;which every effort of iffimisters 


and the <endjtj^'|ji^hich every effort of iMpisters 
should be directed, opposed the address,^cause 
he disapprpyed of any negotiation, and con¬ 
sidered pas improper to treat wit|^'i®^cc, 
^njil the li[ereclit|ry Monarchy of* that d&itry 
i^^as restored. Impressed with this conviction^ 
thp noble Earl endeavoured to persuade the 
House, that the principle on which he had 
himself supported the war, was that on which 
it had been really undertaken by the govern¬ 
ment. He took a comprehensive view of the 
gigantic ambition of the Rulers of the French 
Republic, and ip^e many just and forcible 
reinafks on the,of vassalage to which 
^ey had reduced tlw greater part of - EiiDpe. 
JHe anticipated the most fatal consequences 
from the conclusion of peace with the Regi* 
cidalgovernment,—npthing jess than thedestrug- 



tion of 6ur Constitution, ai^d the annihilatipu 
of our greatnesi and pow^r. In conformity 
with tlbese sentiments, his Lordship^^^ved, 
as an amendment to the. address^ that foe 
Houjie sho&fkl declare, that, strongly impressed 
with the justice and necessity of the present 
war, carried on for the maintenance of civil 
and moral order in the world, and for securing 


the.'|3ialance of power, Europe, and the inde¬ 
pendence of all S^Mkfocy would continue to 
give his Majesty suppovt in asserting 

the cause of his Majest|r^^ his Allies, 

and i^J|ifeserving the good fai=^^dignity, and 
hondiir of the Crown, in full assurance tlxat no 
stepl^b^ld be taken inconsistent with .those 
pri^Ji^s^ or with the future safety and pros- 



these kingdoms. The amendm^l 
contained a further assurance, that the House 
would give a firm support to the King, in 
repelling the threatened aggressions of the 
Court of Madrid. Lord Grenville opposed the 
amendment, and entered into the same explana- 
tioii of the object of the war which had been 
frequently given before ||y , Mr. piti. The 
amendment was rejected^j 
ed T^^iout a division, 
ev^er, availed himself of his privilege, and 
entered a Protest against it, containing sub- 



le address adopt- 
itzwilliain, hpw^ 



staiitially the san^ sentiments wliicti he had 
advanCjCd in his s|>C€fdi.* 

^^®^he House of Commons, Mr. Fox con¬ 
gratulated himself on ’ the adoption of a mea¬ 
sure which he had lorn? reconvniended/ and 
which, ihhis opinion, might have been adopted, 
with an equal chance of success, at any period 
of the war, as at' the present ^moment. He 


objected, hdwevei*, to daSef of the address, 
which expressed at the general 

tranquillity of the couhw^ He considered the 
assertion^ th^^;|«cli tianqiiillity was'd^jlpg to 
the wisdom ^SKa'energy of the laws, ihc&ding, 
of course, the two laws, which he Kad so 
strongly - bpposed in the last ParliatitTO^i "as 
totally untrue ; he said, that if it ws^^pnt 
to be Contended, that, generail}, tranquffl^^had 
sprung out of these laws, lau's which ought to 
be the object of' terror and abhorrence^ and 
which were calculated to excite those feelings, 
he could not rejoice in it.—It was a tranquillity 
which every man, who loved freedom, ought 
to sec with pain, which every man, who loved 
order, ought to with terror.—But Peace, 
Peace, was, in 


Ithnation, the panacea for 
every evil of the sMff. He had no diflfilltyi 
however, in asserting, that there were still great 


* See Appendix (B.) 
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rc3purce»;m thet^uatry, 

if the people were feirly'an conthat 
the blessing fof peace »efu$jenl;(tbrJ^b the 

perv-eraeue^ OF ambiti(j^.jFr^AcseH ti|e.;ha<l «o 
hesitation m s^bg^sihatiif, aft^tfjtpa^ 
a .disposition dFcan^pnt^^ simplicity, , and jopen- 
ness, in negotiating the^^rms of a peace, it 
should still appear that they refused, to accede 
to 4.r just and peace, ,we not>,only 

slioi^ld find am pie in this. Country for 

the war vigourj-.i i^ .-we should 
it with such an undilWy of heart, 



" draw forth all the ehet^va^^ the 
vighStT^of the nation. lie said thus. inuch in 
theiigpi^mplation of a clear, candid^ and 
nia^^procedure on the part of our Mitiist^ 
and^^md no doubt but he should be cordia^ 
joined, by every part of the country, * in the 
declaration, that, if they so conducted them-r 
selves, they would meet with universal sup- 
j)ort,* 

This declaration called forth the warmest 
expressions of satisfaction from Mr. Pitt, who 
regarded the concurrence, m^iipianifested, as the 
pled^ of gencral^aniftl^jland the omen Cf 
gre^xertions, if,uhfoi tm&fdy, the grand object 


* Wood^rs Psdiamentaiy Reports, October 170; 


p- 



of 




ttaiaed.* /)tirisiti®tioo, he 
ont chuixce of peace, if thd 

iewen!^S'5«^rd^dlspo^ed t^aCjscede tddt op Juat and 
irds^ibk^tertils^f hu^^nMthe othej hand, if 
diey stijl • Actetedahy ambitions pi^jifefcts, 

anothet ^jeet would be gainecrby the qouise 
which had been wpui^U^ j they should unmask 
them hi' the "eyes Y»f Europe;, they; should 
expose the itijustice;of 
insatiable* thirst of 
no other o|r|jfcs were 



licy, and tfieir 
lenient; and, if 


ihd, tliey 


least, be abW 






■put to tlie proof the 
of the pledg^^hich had beeh that day;!| 
that, if the i^hei^iy were not disposed to 
to peaces 'On just and reasonable tenns^' 

4d be supported by the unapimoi ^^ 
the collected force, of the nation. 
Adverting to Mr. Fox’s remarks, on the 
two laws supposed to be specially referred to in 
the address, Mr. Pitt observed, that if there 
were any ambiguity in the address respecting 
them, it was because they were so consistent 
with tlie spirit of the Constitution which they, 
were trained to^^^ct, and so blended with 
the ^yi^tem <5f oul^MP^prudj^e, so con^nial 
to ^fhelpraoticle' of^rSnner times, and s(won- 
formable even to the letter of former acts, that 
iitopbsi^ible' to makd airy discrimination. 
Jt was to be recollected, that they passed in 
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a hiomcKt: of turbulence ;^&^iarm ; and that 
tlifey had been found inosl^ifeirably calculated 
to meet the emergency of the timc§:‘ The 
address did not appoillliin, with minute exact¬ 
ness, what degree of tranquillity had been 
deriv^ed from the operation of those laws, when 
blended with the Constitution, and wliat ini<>ht 
have been enjoyed iroin the influence of laws 
previously subsisting; how'* much v/e were 
indebted for protection to the ancient strength 

V * i ^ ^ f 

of ilbe edihee, and how much to thdse biittrnt,.'.os 

” ‘ I *• I \ ' 

raised to suppen t it in tlie inoujcut 
of hto^eane. 

lilf. Pitt observed, that Mr. Fox liad takcji 
to hp^elf all the iperit of that policy wliich 
the leisters had tardily adopted; and so con- 
fideife^Wid he feel himself in tiiis ground bf 
self exuhation, that he declined aii illustration of 
his victory, and made it nuivly the subject of 
one triumphant remark.—“ You ar imvv^ taking 
those measures which, if you liad. listened to 
my councils, you might have adopteci four years 
ago.”—But did it follow, I\Jr. Piit asked, that 
the measure was right then^ because it was right 
now ? Might nojt^jg period bf four years produce 
man^"'' events to justify a material change of 
policy, and to render measures wise and expe¬ 
dient, which, at another time, would have beeu^ 
ueiliie^. prudent nor reasonable ? Because 
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did not chuse^ito peace the dayaftev au 
unprovoked aggi^|^4 weight we not be justihed 
in hoi^fWg out pacific overtures after a la^se of 
fomf years ? Mr. Fox’s.j:,<^rgunient amounted to 
this—that, either peace must be made the day- 
after the aggression, or not made at all. 

The most flattering account was given, by 
’M . Pit , of the prosperity of thecountiy. The 
"stac. c'' our exports, during .the six preceding 
had been equal to what they were in the 
most fl'Hirishing year of peace, 179^; and our 
fneigii trade had even exceeded the produce of 
that vear, which was the most prt>duci;i,YP of 
any in the history of the country.—The address 


was carried unaiiiraouslv. - ' . 

V Milf, 

That part of the King's speech J^Jiich 
leUtec! to the 'ntended invasion of the cot^Jtry 
by the rrencli., was taken into consideration on 


th'" i^’ h of O her when Mr. Pitt submitted 


to t' House iiie outlines of a plan for the 
better e of the country ; by raising a sup” 

plc'ue Y inditia of sixty thousand men, one- 

s»ixtb u* UiL number only to be called out to be 

1 

trained at one time; twenty thousand fenciblc 
cavalry ; and fifteen thousand men, to be 

.s I 

raised in the difi'eient parishes,h in proportio|i to„ 
their population, to be divided between the sea 
and the land service. Mr. Sheridan an<l^Ir. Fox 
objected to an application of this nature, ^ptm ^ 



genial %saei‘tioij in the 
enemy’s intention to invc^jHppitmuiitry^i w 
out a^ignihg alny sp^dfic^j^^ftdS'fbrttJ^Wlief 
that such intention exi^cl. They did iiot^h«|jw- 
cver, press a division*^ * %elre$ol:utioa^ pr^pe«ed 
by JMn Pitt, weh carried unanimouslyj andi lieing 
r^uced into tire fhrm pasied into laws, 

after much discussion; at^%aridus modifications, 
before the closeVof the • y^ar;--i A bill was 
afterwards intrc^jl^l^r ;^by Mr. Dundas, for 

lich passed 


IS a militialiti ^cotlabt 

position. The; whble'^He proposed 
ntained, for the seryice^f the year 
ounted to one hundred dnd ninety-five 
six liundredand ninety-four men for the 
vice; and ^hundred and twenty thou- 
en and marines. > 




I 



The expence attending enlarged 5 
of preparation, which the circurastances of the 
times rendered necessary, amounted to no less 
than ^ 42 , 786 , 000 , for the year 1797 -—To 
supply which there were two loans, one, at the 
close of 4796, and the other in the subsequent 
spring.—The first of these amounted to eighteen 
millions, and denoUijj^ted the Ijxyaky 
Lo£% being rail|uby the voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions of ioyail and well disposed individuals 
,thfe other, of thirteen millions, was raiseil in the 
usual ^ay. The new taxes, imposed to defray 
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the interest, sum, in additia^ to the 

permanoit revenue^ were upon tea, 

oosfld^jspirita, si^rs, pepper, hricksj auctions, 
j^im^tone,^ starch, > sweet oil, staves, 

stamps*! kposta^ of ijetters,. stagc-coaches, in- 
habits ^boases, '^advcrtisenients, 

and! some 1 other artid^s, i The sum to be raised 
was so large that^W'^as impossible -to avoid 
"the imposition of taxes which would not be 


felt, more <or less, by 


class of the com¬ 


munity.— 

productiv 


rd, few "^faxes* can 


msi 


g to 
\ the 
had 


productiv^PPnbh' are not. laid on 
general co^uihption. ^ 

While Mr. Pitt was employed in to 

lire House the various par^ulars respec^i^ the 
supplies, he noticed a cii^mstancc had 
^^brred in the period between the dil^^lion 
dPthe old Pai^ment, and the meeting of the 
new one. *— Tne pressing exigencies of the 
Emperor had rendered it necessary to send him 
some immediate assistance, in order to enable 


him to carry on his military operations.—Mr. 
Pitt expressed his conviction, that no man 
would be of opinion, that such assistance, to 41 
brave and faithfdf^ly, wh^i was requisite to 
preserve his independence,to restorf him 
to glory, should haye»been withliplden. Minis¬ 
ters had thought proper to grant it, not ignorant 
of the responsibility which attached their 
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conduct, not forgetful of, duty, nor 

fearful of the event. advanced was 

about ^1,200,000; and Mr. Pitt piop^^ 
that the House should place sufficient confideijce 
in Ministers to authorize them to make similar 
advances when called for by similar exigencies. 
And he submitted to the\Hoiise the propriety 
of voting the sum of three millions.* Such a 
circumstance as this could not;elude the vigilant 
patriotism of the Opposition. Mr. Grey, how- 
eveiy who attacked other parts of Mr. Pitt’s 
statlments,—strange to say,—wbpHy omitted 
to n0tic4*it. But i\Ir. Fox spoke of it as an 
offence of so gross a nature as to call for the 
severest‘Condemnation. He accused the Minis- 
ter oj.Slaving told the people of Great Britain, 
thdc h'e'was a better judge than they, to whoia 
their money, and how much of-it, when aird 
how, it should be disposed of, and given to any 
foreign Prince;—If,” said he, “ these are the 
sentiments to be acted upon in this country; 
if the Minister be permitted to carry thcjn into 
effect; 1 declare, for myself, that* the consti¬ 
tution of this country is not Worth righting 
for. For this conduct, I ^say he ought to be 
impeached.” I' He adverted to the same subject 

^Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, December 7, 

P- 

t Idem. Ibid. p. 288. 
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6n> the He cobsldefed fjhe 

cotid^trof Mt. lH|R^be so gross, so iagtant* 
a of itheWftstitutioB, House 

ou^it sfev^Vto i^ithhji^d the supplies, and, 
ccm^uently* ^to put a stbp^ Jo all the operations ; 
of : the Government at the very moment whem, 
an invasion whs eiped^; 'until sentence should ^ 
be fOijnally pronoun*® on the Minister. It*, 
sueceedtkl in his opposition .to the supplies^ 
Mr, Fox avowed his de^nWatiou to move, 
on ail i early.-i ^y , ^ that, liih Majesty s MiimWs, 
in; gran tingto the Empe^w, 
consent of rarliainent, had been a 

high crime and misdemeanor. With ms aBbal 
arrogance, lie professed a^ontempt tiie 

opinion of the House, incase it shok^&be 
f(n^J|, as he had;^good reason to expec^^f* 
f^^nt from hi^ffown, in which event, /le hoped 
the would he taken up without doors ; that 

tlie people w'oiild, in every part of the country, 
express their abhorrence of the doctrine main¬ 
tained by Mr. Pitt, ^ and that the House 
would be obliged (he did not mean by force, 
hut by Hie voice of the eountry) to assert 
those, rights whicji lhid be m^ niely and pusll- 

lanimously surr^nder^lw,,. ForSn^ own part,^ he 

' ' * 

regarded it as a more serious attack upon the con- 
stjl^on of the eountry, than that which was cdti-^ 
veyed through the writings of ^ainc," or of an^ 
VoL. V. ^ ^ 
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man whatever. The nature of a libel was ex-* 

A 

the constitution 

ancl government into contempt. Were h<^upon 
a jury, deciding upon any composition pQn- 
taining Mr. Pitt’s speech of the preceding 
night, he would not hesitate a moment to pro* 
nounce it a libel upon -'the constitution; 
for if the doctrines laid down in i| were 
constitutional, ours was a, most vile and de¬ 
testable constitution. Even after all the 
attacks which had been made upon it, and 
all the wounds which it had received, tliey 
sliould have still shed their blood in its 
deteirce; but, if this new defalcation were to 
be added to what they were formerly robbed of* 
heahould wish to know what there was left to 
iiiteiest their^feelings, or to excite their exer¬ 
tions ? This wpuld, indeed, be an incalculable 
addition to ail the woes and calamities which 
the war had induced ; and if, after what they 
had lost in moneys in reputation, and in blood, 
they were also to submit to this oppression, 
the House of Commons was no longer to be 
considered as a branch of the coiiStilufion; and 
there would be little in our government to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that of absolute monarchies.* 

In answer to tliese strong animadversion#, 

If 

* Woodfair* B#port», December 8, p. 360, 36l . 


piained'by its tendency to bfing 



Jittei to tbi^ funeral i^iatian on the departed coja^ 
stitiitbn, it was ofei^Ved by Mr; Pitt, that they 
who hciver before had an opportunity of hearing 
the ^speeches which Mr, Pox It^d been accus¬ 
tomed to deliver, and of observina: the line of 
argument which lie had been accustomed to 
employ upon every public question which had 
been agitated in that House, would certainly 
have supposed, on . the present occasion, that 
now, for the first time in hisr life, he bad felt 
real alarm foi\ the liberties and constitution of 
his country ; and, for the first time, a point Had 
occurred so intimately connected with tfe pre¬ 
servation of their political rights, that, in the 
case of a decision, hostile to the opinion v^bich 
he held, it was to be vindical^ed by nothing.less 
than'an appeal to the people. But it had %ap- 
pent*d to those frho had often had occasion to 
attend to 'Mr. Fox, to hear the same danger 
represented, and the same consequences applied. 
It was not once, "twice, or thrice, that he had 
reprobated, with the same emphasis, stigma¬ 
tized with the same epithets, and denounced, 
as pregnant with ruin to the liberties of the 
country,, measures which itjiad been thought 
necessary to bring'forvVard, add;which,Parlia^ 
ment, ,. in its" wisdom, had thought proper to 
adopt. Nor was it the first time that Mr. Fox, 
and hia apolitical associates, Jiad made a stand 



the last djfcf!, pf r.Jt 

jibt, he repeat^*, ,tl^ |5ecol^l, 

Ihircl time, ^at , u|K)n j wjaich a great 

in^ority af the Hou^>,,an4.eif country,^ b?«J 
deemed to he cp«n?^ted with the preservation pf 
their dearest interests, Mr.,®q3^; had rj^ised the 

,i 

^ry of alarm, and in .Wjhipli he-had affect^ 
the downfall of ithe cpHstitiitipn,and the <i|esfi:ncr 


4ion pf.ptn: liherties*,. Not.iiiany ippntbs even 
had elapsed, ;&mce he, l]#d stated,, with t^e same 
ppn4denp<?> an<i urged \ylth :!>aine. fprvpuT, 
thltjih®!^ liberties of England vfrc^jd he-,annihi- 
Jaiedi and its constitution gone# df certain hills, 
.then.pending, should, pass into laws ,'Tr-.th®y did 
pasSii:§nd'hlr*,]?itt^a^rmed, th^.a va^t m^or^ty 
ipepph? the copntiy agreed. thaj;, the 
isnhsitant'ial.; blessings ,oif their free gpy^rninpnt 
had, heen,^ ved, and the design^ , of thw 

^nenues hitherto, frustralediv^ hy^ them. Nay, 


not nahpy hpp;:^ had elapsed, ,since Mr. Fo:^ had 
given a two mpntha r^nf.ipe of his intention to 
move the repeal of those,, acts, which he onpe 
represented as, a grievance junder which he could 
not sleep, Ther^ wa.^, ;sjmething stph- 

ing, , soputijiingj,, in 

,?a V i}>#S 

had; 

wlrifh had ^?\f«?ed so .dep^Ujr al9i3ly|f.o,. jtiU 



flat! iken 

td iiaf^^e Befen made in a wky ih^ 
hidfet cleat fend distinct; indeed^ so clear as t6 
DAra^mi^y 'the danger, and to aggravate the 
bflfeihiife.' dfe'clkratidn which Mr. Fok now 
lirt’td be sh'ffetal^ the liberties of the country, 
fed" rejiti^iiarit to the ^principles of the constitu- 
tidhj fek to render it* incumbent- upon him to 
iTfifeke tt' the grdund of an ektraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding,' akd' the reason cf sigtial animadVer- 
sioh' upoh the. Minister, <lid * hot strike Mrk," at 
the mom'eht its delivery, as oiP so hlUCh irii- 
pbitahce as ininiediately to' call him upi;^rfl‘t did 
hdt jdspirei with any particular sensatibn^ his 
liobdui^Ble friend, Mh Greyi' a gehtlemsan^ by 
hktuVe, liof free fibm jealdufey, and of a^^igi- 
MhdbH’i^hiGh rit'was not easy to dlude;~ft fead 
hbvvevhr, ''^rawn from faint smallest 
icmferk bf any kind that cduld expose tlW 
dan^VViiii wMcJi it was 'Jireghant, dr^betray 
riid feelHlg'whicH it"waa^lciilated to excite. It 
%^Gf'^d!sttli%ed' fhe^ sefeiiity of ‘ temper* 
^thbbgh,' ^drbfepV "dbt ^ th^ ^ liab1€ tid irritsi- 

tibhi' 'it^ ]^te>^fen^ hliW 'froiiii layitig 



hioffiftenfWter had'h^iiiieWd 
d^' tliFcc^slittttibh!' k^tef iti 
a^fete;'it' hid delab^bd liim of Ws 
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calculations, it had not driven out of his head 
his, reasonhigs on the ttirce pcir nor Ins 

premeditated remaiks on the navy-debr, nni’ * et 
a single circiimsMnce of objecrion, rhe 

survey of the subject had presciitod* r.r, t - Ad 
it deterred him fiom dllowhig^lhe re.-dn: f-:v’ to 
be carried with an ut>animon > re " ' K. t "?;':er 
Mr. Fox had slept upon *tlie he 

discoveted, that the speech which haJ ' :n 
received the day before, in the manner staged, 
contained principles of such dreadful tendency, 
ajid threatened consequences of such fatal ope¬ 
ration, as to lead him to propose not merely a 
cetisure ot the doctrine, not merely the repro¬ 
bation of the particular measuie, not merely the 
jiinkhment of the person by whom it was 
hitefed; but as induced him, in the first 
instance, to take rcvcn|ge for the error, dr the 
gnilt, of a Minister, by giving his negative to 
the whole resolutions, which had no relation to 
the subject, as would prompt him to suspend 
those supplies, which would give authority to the 
negotiations for peace; or, in case of being 
reduced to that alternative, impart energy to the 
operations of w^rj as would induce him to tell 
the enemy, by the vei^^ next po^t, by Which the 
tinauimous deterinihafian of ParliiiiiCiit to p1fo* 
vide f6r every sifuatiiin \vould be cohveyed,* thkt 
rhp Hbui^e d^‘Cothmons had infeifered to stopdbe 
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effect of their former decision, had suspended 
the means that were to add weight to the exer¬ 
tions of the Executive (government, and, at so 
critical a moment of the negotiation, had com¬ 
mitted the interests of this country, and of her 
Allies, and flattered the hopes, and raised the 
pretensions, of the eneni 3 \ Such was the length 
to which Mr. Eox s proposition went.—It was 
not to remedy the imputed crime wbiclrhad been 
committed, nor to guard againt the chance of 
its future occurrence; but it was calculated to 
derange,every measure which might be in train, 
and every, design which might be in contempla¬ 
tion. Mr. Pitt, however, expressed his hope, 
that when the gentleman had viewed the subject 
with more deliberation, when he had again slept 
upon his wrath, he would recur to that coolness 
which he had at first displa^^ed, and that his 
vehemence and alarm would subside. 

Ill answer to Mr. Fox’s threat of moving 
tlie House to impeach Ministers, Mr. Pitt said, 
there was one thing which he would intreat of 
him, and he might be assured, that it was the 
only supplication that he would address to him 
on the subject,^and tha.t was, that, if he could 
prove tp thp House , that he viplated the 
constitution, and had committed the criine of 
n(hich he had been accused, Mr. Fox wpujd not 
vdefer a single moment to put his threat in exe- 
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eutioB; that he would limit his effoi^s to: that 
ohjeetj and that he would not combine with the 
viengeance be pursued, a:measuie which involvecl 
the, ruin lof his cdimtry. Let the puiii^hnifnt, 
destined fcM^ Ministers, light upon themselves 
idoue, and let tli^ consequences of the mea¬ 
sures, which tliey adopted to avert the dangers 
which threatened their country, the means 
winch they employexl for the* safety, for tlie sal- 
:%”dtion, of Europe, r^tupon themselves. Thns 
much Mr. Pitt addressedto his political adver¬ 
sary, not from pei;sdnal'Considerations, not did 
he solicit the boon as a matter of personal indul¬ 
gence; his request was solely founded in .public 
mofive^. 

Having thus exposed the conduct of the 
Opposition, iti the inode of brining' forward 
the question, Mr. Pitt proceeded to justify the 
ineasure which liad incurred such severity of 
fsenaure, though he doubted whethc^" as it was 
reserwd for particular discussion, cmghti 

strict propriety, to utter; a word upon^i ft at 
prefiirpLr--He admitted thejuitice of^tlie’genc- 
^j?al\priimipic,'laid d<^wn; by that the 

House of Gommous possessed ithe , power < of 
^jDtrolling the public ^xpe^^itul^^;; but^hc con¬ 
tended,. ; 'that,"; like ^ most then gen^af principles, 
it suhjeet torhmitatiem tn^jpa’aotkie.t ' At 
fevcfyiiperiud since the comihenoemc^t ishe 



tura, to •which we -refer for die pure practice of 

" the constitution, in the best and most glorious 

aeras in the history of our government, the. prin- 

cipic of i had been not merdy 

refceivedfor individual expenee^, but recognized 

.’upoiir geiiml views. It had prevailed under 

every administration, even under those with 

winch Mr. Fox hiiTiself had been connected, 

«#■ • 

during the three last rei^is, and in ; die most 
approved periods of liberty and the constitution. 
Mr.. Fox, . tli^in, held this^ principle widiout 
exception, while th^ practice of every goyeni- 
nient proved diaF it was always limited; and 
his wdiole argument was applicable < to. all the 
extraordinaries that ever were voted by Pai lia- 
Mjient. It was impossible, therefore, ithat he 
stjould Ixave correctly stated^—Mr. Pitt could 
scat ceiy thinks that he had stated—tbis> 

argument which his experience must disavow, 
and’ which his knowledge must inform him, was 
neither consistent with the principles of tlie con¬ 
stitution, nor-with dts practice,v at pedods 
^■whicli JcBffserved tp be followed as^ fexamples. t 


ir fHai^ing sf4ted^ the general nature of^the 
question, Mv.iBftt'considerad it Ih 
<ifinedi|K)iilt.pf • view.v^He akk^d ‘Mr. whe- 

. t^r; it' ihad eyenoticumd^ f to hi that Parlia- 
^ ment had sometimes ‘dommittcdvtodiis Mftjeilty, 


* JiSiot«ew^>bul?special powers*, ^ which^sttp^tdeded 



all gcneml principles. In point of fact, snoh 
tliscretionary power had been expressly com- 
niittaJ to his Majesty. 

He here adverted to the Kings message 
of the 8th of December, 17.93, and to the 
consequent act of Parliament, granting a vote 
t»f credit to the amount of two millions and a 
halfby which it appeared, that a power was 
given to his Majesty, to apply the sum contained 
in the Vote - of credit as the exigencies of the 
State might require.* Let the case be supposed^ 
(which would not be a less suitable illustration, 
because it^ approached the fact) that powers 
had been conferred to give that assistance 
to the allies of this country, which our 
own interest, and the circumstances of their 
-situation required,* could any man doubt, fhat 

Jt ■ , 

* The words of th® message were, " his Majesty recom¬ 
mends it to this House, to consider of making proy^ion towards 
Rri?bling his Majesty to defray any extraordinary expences which 
may he incurred for the service of the ensuing year j and to take 
such measures as the exigencies of affair^ moy require," Here 
the greatest possible latitude, in the application of the money 
to be voted, was recommended j and, as the recommendation 
was adoptet), of course given. Mr. Grey, himself, at the 
time, stated the object of a vote of credit to be, " to enable 
fne EKecutive Power to meet expences unforeseen and unpro¬ 
vided for.” And Mr. Fox, on the same occasion, obterved. 
Votes of credit were not intended to supply the deficiency of 
estimates, but merely to answer unforeseen occurreri^s, in the 
absence of Parliament.’^ 
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Minister, who should have hesitated to 
issue that sum, which, if grained, might have 
enabled out Allies to maintain their own cause, 
and to defend the safety of Europe,—and who 
should have allowed the enemies of Austria to 
complete her destruction by withholding a sea¬ 
sonable supply, would have been a traitor to his 
country, and would have meiited the severest 
punishment. The vote of credit of the prece¬ 
ding year did actually invest the Executive 
Government w'ith a discretionary power, of 
applying the sum granted in such manner as 
might best suit the public exigencies, and the 
money applied to the service of the Emperor 
was within the amount of the grant. He did 
not mean to say, that the discretion thus vested 
in the Crown was absolute, and independent of 
the controul of Parliament, or, that the Minister* 
who cxg^'cised it in an improper manner was 
,exem]>t£a from censure; but he should shew 
in udiat manner he understood this limitation 
wlicn calked upon to make his defence. He 
declared, that whatever might be the issue of 


the discussion, he .would rather be convicted of 
having acted a principal pait in the measure of 
granting a supply by which the salvation of 
Austria was isecilred, and the independence of 
Europeiwas maintained, than be acquitted for 
withholding that aid, by which the cause, of 
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dur 'allies ^ Wis Sacrificed; ‘ arid 'gctoei^al "inte* 

re^sis of manku^'Ct)ittpromisedr ’ ^ 

rlt \ras retriairketl by Mr: Fox, hi exj^Vitik<* 
tion; that^ esctraordfiikite'Were, in s&the ‘meS^- 
jlune, inevitable; "but 1:hey‘Were an 'cVil WhieH 
ougbi not to be fejitended beyond the ribeesstty; 
and it tvas erhtiinal to'resort t& this*'expedient 
when other means might b^cinplo^di' A similar 
opinion was' liiaititaihed by .Sir William Pul- 
teney, who thought thilt if was heverMtrtfhded 
that Subsidies to' lhrei^ p'bwer^ i^hbufd be sup¬ 
plied by a vote of credit; ‘ Mr, who hail 

been perfectly silent ahd passive; when the sub¬ 
ject was'first noticed, "how followed the Steps 
of his leader, accused himself of the political 
ifn of dinission', the precedingnight, and inveighed 
most^ hitterly against the Minister, fof ^ this 
alledged breach of the constitution. Mh^WiU 
bbrfotce, On the other hand, thought the Ministet 
fully ^itstifiedj'by the pfessihg urgency of the 
oCebisiOn, in httvah^ing the rilohey to the Etiipe- 
ror^ and that tio of intOiitiott to injure 

the COTistijlhtibn cOuld posfibl^^ attach' tb' 'him. 
He bbsifyed,' tbat^he did nbt ixpefct any candoiiV 
from the opposite^' side^' House.* ^' Thejr 

hfliforiThly ihvdgKerf 'ag^fet*^iMstes ¥itii 
1ittl$ ckhdbuf as krllttlc 

iiacerity; as truth,—Tlie speeches of Mr, Fox 
migftf* <fo Well ^ohgli to inflame ouf^ddincstic. 



and to OUT foreign,, enemiea; but on 

the minds of a aob^X House of poiuTnoasy they 
t;ould have iio ^icji ;Th0 iinpeaclUnent 

of Ministers waa -a fayourite topic with some 
people,, but in . this, instance they had not 
deserved' censure, huts praise. Gentlemen 
rnig^ht rant about the e^cehencies, the, wounds^ 
and the death, of the j constitution; but they 
ought to know^ that those to whom they 
addressed their medley ^^usiqm were, mote, sin¬ 
cerely the supporters pf freedom tbmi they.^ 

Mr. Fox’s attempt to ,^top the supplies.vwajs 

^ * 

rendered abortive by tiic good, sense of . the 
House, 1()4 members of which voted against 
his motion, utid only 58 fpr it. 

The subject was revived on (the fouyteen.th 
of December, when Mr, Fox made it the 
ground of a . pei ific charge against the Minister, 
On that oevi*. ion, he entered upon a full invest 
ligation of the me^ure^ repeated ah his former 
censures, aiivl <‘onsid^|ed ,the ,constitution as 
annihilated, unh'ss, the should join him 

in reprobating tbejCOpducit of MinJiiters, ^w,ho 

H'cre uot deser .ogis9f(^n act of ^ 

they had up ciicuim^UC^Siof alJeviatlw urge 
in tlieir ovvn ^y^nclu^ed ufith moving 

M That his Majf^s|yj?a.Minist^^^^ baying ^nithof* 


^ Wvediaii’* Regprt*, p. aif. 
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rized and directed, at different^ncs, witl|oa1r 
tile consent, and during the si(?cjing of Farlia-*- 
nient, the issue of various^ sums of moneys 

ial jNIi^sty, and 
also for the service of the army under the 
ih'iiice of Cond6, have acted contrary to their 
duty, and to the trust reposed in them, and 
have therefore violated the constitutional privi¬ 
leges of this House.”' TJiis motion was 
seconded hy Mr. Combe, an Alderman of tlie 
City of London)'ill obedience to the orders of 
his constituents, who had assembled in their 
Common Hall that day, for the purpof of 
giving their opinions on a question, winch tliey 
Were so well qualified to discuss. 

Mr. Pitt vindicated his conduct with a 


for the service of his Inipej 


degree of seriousness, and ! demiilty, suited to 
the weight of the charge, r d the importu.icc 
of the questions which it involved,—He com¬ 
mented on the servile obedience of Mr. Comne, 
to the orders of his constituents, observincr, 
that there was not, peihaps, any i,uestiou 
on which/a member of Parliament ought to 
allow the decided dictates of his, own coni 
science and judgment to be superseded by the 
tttstmetions of his constitqm^j; but if there 
were any case in which a ought to be 

parficukrly anxiotrs to prdserVe his right of 

it- was ia the* present ift» 
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stance, in wUich a criminal charge was tfie 
subjec^t for consideration; for he thought it 
must be admitted, that it was impossible for 
the Aldennan’s constituents to decide, in a iustr 
and candid manner, on the proj)riety of giving 
a vote on a motion, with the particulars of 
which they must have been unacquainted, and 
more particularly as they must have been 
totally ignorant, of the defence which lus 
>ddjcsty’s Ministers meant to set up. 

It \/as rather extraordinary that a member, 
proclaimed '.nisclf the champion of the 
ipstitution, and .vho stood forward to claim 
• rpci-satior. for the damages which it had 
■•''C’lved, by an bilVaction of it on the part of 
asters, should himself be so grossly igno- 
ht o. the constitiLtioiial character, and duty, 
** a reores^ "ive, as to suppose that he was 
)Lind to obey the instructions of bis imme- 
dbite constituents, instead of acting, to the 
best of his judgment and conscience, for tlic 
general good of tlie country; and as not to 
know that the moment he was returned to 
l^arliament, be ceased to he the organ of a 
Common Hall oi‘ the City of London, and 
became a repi'cscntative of tiic aggregate body 
of the people of England, But a ciwe educa¬ 
tion is not the best calculated to lay the#found- 
ation of constitutional knowledge,, or..to convey 
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the most correct uoti^s oL^arliamei|taiy 

' After' ada>oni^sS|^;‘Mr. 'ComfclJ 

MryPltt;'!|fdi|feded to examinj|''the^ri^mei^s 
of ,|^r.' Fox hiniflf was^in, 

adifaS^lj^ftion, extraordinaries, to a large 
aofe iii^ Nd been used during the sitth^ pf 
and 'Parliament 

by'^ote.—Yet did Mf^ox, cond^^Sp^ the 
Ministers, the very act which, whJP A |ikis- 
ter, he committed htmself. Mr. Pitt adittifited, 
according tdltlie^rhdamental^|||pci]ples 
the constitution, all grants mi|^t proceed 
Commons; that they were aftei^rds 
^ul^ect to their controuh was a principle ui^^e- 
T0^l€; —but, although tb^ Commons were 
|po»6e|s1^d of the power of .^trolling the supr 
plies i^scd fiy tbem, yet it was 1|^^ii’t^mst^ce 
"proved to demonstration, by.prac^e and gene¬ 
ral observation, that it wovild be impossible to " 
catrjr on any*wars, that it would be imposdble 
fdr government to proceed^ with due regar^qf 
the^^ubltc' safety, or with adyar^^e to tlie 
’■ service," if' 

raised‘by Parliament. that 

'ha^ been the ‘uiuj^J^B|^^^^every ach 
^o4 tline. 

ttf’ hiie' i^racpupe to "^^^P^Karies. 

l^nstitutio^res^cd on gteat,^ 


time. 


lanes. 



•.■5r 


and ’ffeading ^^ciplea, 



n6%nc would 


wisTi tJiat it sh^Jd sustainlin^, ir^ry by push¬ 
ing those princip^ to a ri^’id ^nd extreme 
ext^ss. I^ve were to look into tlmrcNSprd 
books of the ^constitution, wc 

O " 1?' 

certain principles laid down, which |^ej|kkl^o 
contradict, many acts of Parliameni 

strictly If we cxaft 

the law^t iiS^arliainenf,' we should find tf 
was cteriveo; principally, from the general tenoui 
of ^ wMe of the principles of the constitu- 


5*1'* ^ 

tion, iUii@iPated by the particular urgency and ^ 
circumstances. If this were the 



necesmy oi 

HBr’ 3^ ^ 

true way in w'hich men ought to study the 
coMtitution, by applying the principles of.it^ 
to the exigency of, cirej^stances, how .scould 
tlii^neasure be deemed unconstitutional which 
wa^adopted i|i*conforniity to the best and%ost 
approved principles, as adapted to peculiar 
events? How could an act deserve„to be loaded 
witlliiDblo{juy, and reproach, which, in truth, it 
hadifeeii thapractice of e\'cry administration to 
cou^init, at Biose p^rio^s when we had boal^d ^ 
mc^Wf the^excellepc^ of our constitution? 

But it t^ras Wt’csMy the question of extra*# 


ordinaries ttraf 
m^t, finding 



f b^e^amined;—Plh’lia- 
f^ssible *^0 repuce ^very 

introduced 


thing to estimated ^xj)enccs, ^ 
the practice of gipng vot^bf'^^dit, ^ith the 
VoL. V, , y , E 
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power, geiierallj, apply tha^ as exi^ncies 
might requu"#. ^ i 

]\fr. Pitt had endeavotfed^ as far as pos- 
sibte, t^provide against extraordinijiies; biif it 
iiadih^eiii%ouud impMcticable to dispense with 
thiin ‘p^plly.—And Parliament had exhibited 
fft^tlbroof of its wisdom in not interfering 


respect to the ^ samount of„';4.fe sums, 
wh^ Ministers might think n^Assary for 
'Supplying the extraordinaries, but merely 
making them responsible for the applicition 
; of the money, and the necessity^ of the 
extraordinary service to which if^was 
priated. He considered a vote of credit to be a 
privilege granted to liis Majesty’s Ministers^ to 
en^ploy a given sum for any such purpose 
^ as the exigency of affairs might reipitfe. 
Theit was no circumstance, however unfore¬ 
seen, there was no pmpose, be it what it 
might, no possible event, to which Ministers 
might not tliink it iec|iiisite that a vote oP^k^rc- 
dit should be applicable; no ex^nces, tipon 
sudden emergencies, which did not come wildiin 
the spirit of a vote of credit Btit Mimsfors 
»were responsible to Parliameiit, for the exercise 
of tile discretion vested by the act, 

founded on a vote of same man¬ 

lier, taerto tlm. same extent, as for the exercise 
of every oth^?1fifil^ of dis^etion, which per¬ 
manently belonged to them, as Ministers of 
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the Cix)wn, and wliich the^j were bound to use 
for the safety, ^e welfare, and "the dignity^ 
of the country ; a ^cretion the more important 
as i| related to the disposition of th^, public 
money; and Mr. Pitt trusted that l^arliangent 
would not forget that it was their duty to 
w'eigh those unforeseen difficulties, it4'Which 
jvJqiie g<^yfrijment coqld use the powers :^th 
which it entrusted.^ 

But mr. Pitt carried the doctrine of re¬ 


sponsibility still further.—He admitted that 
governmeft was Jiable to be questioned for the 


propriety of the 


think proper to 


measures 
recur ; 


to which it might 
he admitted, also. 


that if, at the time of using a vote of credit. 


Ministers foresaw any expenditure which ap** 
peai:^l likely to be of consequence, either from 


its amount, or from the importance, or pecu¬ 
liarity, of the subject, if it admitted of a 




precise estimate, and if the subject were of 
such:* a nature that it could be divulged, with¬ 
out injury inconvenience to the public, he 
would fail in his duty to parliament, and would 
not *fet accordinirj .to^fhe sound principles of 
what he bj^li€^lp^ ,toj;|^e the constitution of the^ 
country, to state the natilte of 

tliq eniergen8^^^E|5ndeavour to estimateIthe 
expellee. But if, "from the natur^ of the: 
exigency, it should be im^blittcl ’to divulge it, 

E ^ 



he conceived tlie Minister Ipflified who con¬ 
cealed it frotti Parliament til^a future season. 
“trUgpn these principles, as th^e general ques¬ 
tion, lV|r. Pitf was satisfied that bis nieii^ or 
(leqj|ej‘its should be tried; if he had, in the 
opinion of the House, departed from the prin- 
cipfes^M the constitulBon, then hg^had com- 
htitted an error in judpnient;—if,. 
errOT in judgment, he liad depart^^from the 
principles of the constitution, he admitted that 
he ought to receive th^ censure of House, 
tiotwithstanding that error proceed^-from his 
having felt it to be his irresistible (iuty, i^ com¬ 
mon with the rest of his IMajesty’s Ministers, 
to act upon principles which he conceived' tl^e 
best calculated to cnsur|te^^ the prosperity and 


advantage of the countn 




^'Having justified the genefifl principle on 
which he had acted, he came th consider the 
particular measure to which it had been ap¬ 
plied.—As to the utility of the advance ^ the 
Emperor, whether it could have b|^n madb in a 
more proper form,—a previous 
application to Pailiameb^fifl; ^^^ ha^% been 

* attended with a greater de^^^^%qoBvcnience, 
—wdiethcr the advanee at a time 

the most eritital tli|lt^^^OTii'^possibly have 
occurred,—these were the questions which he 
proceeded br#Ry to discuss. He called upoii_ 
the House to foSk back to the state of things 
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on the Contin^, in the month of July, or 
August, in the preceding }ear; a period when 
tlicy saw, with regret and apprehension, the,^ 
triuuiphaiit arms of the French Republip at'ftie 
gates of Aiunich, and the territorial possessions 
of the poweis opposed to France in danger of 
benig wresjed from them.—When the 3 ^^ 1 spokcd 
back I olh!?,period, let them, at the same time, 
con tern plai&N the alow, firm, measured, %nd 
magiianiuious, retreat of the gallant Austrian* 
arm\', and the consequences which followed 
from a rJIreat only calfculated to ensure th@ 
success ol' ^eir future operations.—Would they 
then ask themselves, dry as the question might 
b^, wiicii so animated a subject was prcsentCil ' 
to the mind, how far tlie assurance of the aid 
whicji* this country ^ was disposed to grant, 
might have invigorated the spirit of a n&tion 
exciting its utmost efforts to resist an invading 
foe, how far it might have given confidence to 
thei^ resources, and enabled them to prosecute 
that line of operations which had been attended 
with such aistinffuiffeed success? With these 


with such aistingui^ll^; success? With these 
consMerations was tliere any inan,^ 

he asked, regard, as% matter of, 

eonseq uencBil^i Sm ^^he cxpence of ^ 900 , 000 , 
or incurred by the coun¬ 

try? Was there aiiy man who could^question 
the propriety of the sum attottei^or the object, 
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and would be willing, for the sake of so paltry 
a saving,,^,to give up our share in promoting a 
ijsService which had terminated so honourably 
foi^ the character of our allies, and so bene¬ 
ficially Ibr the general interests of Eunjpe? 
Who would not rejoice that lie was aclinitted 
into jmrtnership so illustrious, and accompanied 
with such brilliant success? 


Me credite Lesion, 

Me Tenedon, Chrysenque, et Cyllayi AfioLlinis urles, 
Et Scyron cepi<tse. Med conaissa putate 
Proculuisse solo Lyrnessia moenia dextrd. 


The money, Mr. Pitt observed, was not 
given as a subsidy, but advanced as a loan; 
and that opinion of the public, which had 
been so often alluded to, in the course of this 
debate, was, he had no doubt, decicledly in 
favour of the measure. There was not, he 
believed, an Englishman who did not most 
ardently sympathize with the magnanimity, 
the resources, the spirit, and the perseverance, 
which had been displayed by Austria in her 
recent exertions, and who dkl not rejoice that 
the contributidus of EnglaTttd liad been brought 
forward in aid of operatiotls ,which had been 
equally^marked by, their gallantry and success, 
lie would not think so ill of the good sense of 
his countrymen, as to suppose that they could 
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irgret any trifling expence, which had been the 
means of obtaining such signal advantages.— 
The only question was, whether there was any 
doubt of the exigency of the measure, wh^her 
there was any doubt of its necessity, and whe-* 
ther the service would have been performed by 
a previous application to Parliament. 

He r^inded the House, that, at the time 
he applied'Tor a vote of credit, he had expressly 
referred to a loan, then in contemplation, to a 
much larger amount, for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing the necessary assistance to the Emperor. tt- 
It was stated at the time, that the precise 
period at which it would be wanted was un¬ 
certain, as it depended on the result of an 
intercourse between his Majesty and the Empe¬ 
ror. It nmst have been evident, therefore, that 
the vote of credit was moved with the view 
of applying it in the manner in ^^hich it wa§ 
applied. Mr. Pitt, hov/ever, was aware that, 
in consequence of the drain of money, some 
time must elapse before the influx of trade 
would be such as to render a loan practicable 
in its execution, or safe in its impression; for 
of all subjects, that which related to credit, 
or the stag^atidi^^kof money, the delicacy of 
which every man knew, was tliat udiich 
required particular circumspection. He had 
thought, however, that a much shorter peiiotl 
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would have sufficed" for the rcmo\ al of the 
existing scarcity; but,'^having been deceived 
in his expectations, he deerhed it advisable 
to take the step which was now the subject 
of di^ussion, a short time previous to the dis- 
s^tition of, the last Parliament.—The ffist prin¬ 
ciple of his defence, tliercffire, was tins—tl. * 
w&n tlie campaign wa*-' arh^ancing, so lit t the 
Emperor could not wait tbr an} pro(/f (yf Av) 

reality of his hopes )f an inciXtihC of pccuniaiy 
. . . .* 
supply, ill conformity with Vvhat had ixcen dor * 

before, and according to principles recognized 

by Parliament, Mr. Pitt thought it v ipedient, 

for the success of the r.npcrial an is to send 

him the means of repelling tlu enemy* 

He next proceeded to consider, wlicther 

the advance so made to th^' Emperor had pio- 

duced greater embarrassment than it would 

have produced if inaoe some mm .hs hciore, 

^ a loan had been made. Me avowed his 

belief that the situation of tl e mercantile 


world, ami the pecuniary state of the ^ juntry, 
were more favourable at this time, than they 
were at the periods w'hen the seieral remit¬ 
tances were issued to the Emperor. The con¬ 
tractors for the last loan h^^ apprired Mr. Pitt 
of ihe inconveniences which had resulted to 


commerce^ in general, from the immense, but 
necessary, draiitis in the money market, and 
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they had felt, that any specific proposition to 
guarantee a fresh loatT to the Emperor would 
have sensibly affected that market, '^ould have 
depreciated tlie funds, and depressed the public 
credit. Had he, under tliese ciicum^anccs, 
proposec’ :j iniblic ! >iin ; had lie gone to Ptf- 
liai -'Mt, when Parliament lirst sat to dcli- 
'• i' on oe’ !'(’ ;ne?snres; iiad wlhlc the 
aoccssicie of the .^.d 'fc dearest in- 

“•’csri; o: Eiii(>Ov. ! d-. in some d(‘>Tee. 

in' hi )\\ f., d jiiiei for presevvatife, 

O' nddance uf certain iiortions of that 

'’00.000; hatl he, at that e\cntfnl 
risis, 3 ai'' thlnf>’ mio'ht, in its idti- 

nine eousequen increase the ditficulties of 
:*-« -dd\, and ^Midangcr the lilierties of Europe, 
'.vi-nid Ir'^e be^ the lan 2 :uasre of JVJr. 

o o 

o ’'-'O, that n.ght censnretl his con- 
ding a;i4'. ir. ■ it >td>jtct of a specific 
motion." 


tiSlS, 


‘ep('alcd, that, in the opinion of those 
most cou’ crsant with (lie state of the money 
market, the most alarming einbarrassinent 
would have been produced by the adoption Qf 
a different line of conduct.—They felt the in¬ 
conveniences necessarily attendant upon a state 
of warfare; buf they more than felt the ji|Btice 
of the contest which had produced them.— 
They thought that the pecuniary situation of 
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the country was such as would 1kiv< reiKK'rc<l 
the public avowal of any loan to tlic Kinpcioi 
cxtvcnu'ly impolitic, and that, by an ill-limcd 
discussion of its propriety, it v/ould have pro- 
duceebthose evils which he had, in ,})art, detailed. 
To them he submitted whether a jjublic loan 
would be prudent in such circumstances; but 
they were unanimous iu their preferciieo of the 
adopted mode. I’liis was a proof that lie could 
liave no intention to violate the Con^iitution. 


But he had not hastily and imniatureiy adopted 
the alternative; that he made these preliminary 
arraugcnieiits; that his iiujuiries on tlic subject 
were as general and earnest as had now been 


avowed, w'as w^ll known, not only to tlie indivi¬ 
duals, with whom be consulted, but also to his 
colleagues in the r\linistry. lie a])jjealcd, without 
fear of contradiction, to tho.e in liis conlidence, 
whether such was, or was not, his conduct on 
that occasion ? At that time, too, the situation 


of the Empire was so peculiar, that his IMajesty’s 
Rcrvants could not but hiive a strong and influ- 
aicing sense of the impropriety of alfording 
publicly the aid which tliat situation s(j impe- 
rati\ciy required. The arms of the French 


weie Mcturious iu almost every quarter; the 
Empire wars threatened with destruction, and 
Europe wath ruin. The treasury of the Empire 
was exhausted, and many of her Princes had 
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been fon cd to abandon her defence. It was al 
this conjuncture that his Majesty’s servants, 
faithful, at least, to their sense of the danger, 
afforded to Germanv that assistance which, he 
was proud to say, had been, in a great mAsiire, 
the means of saving not only that particular 
country, but a vast portion of Europe. Actu¬ 
ated by these considerations, hurried on by 
existing necessities, to adopt a particular mea¬ 
sure, lie flattered liimself tliat it would ulti¬ 
mately be acknowledged, that the act itself, 
even supposing it to be unconstitutional, could 
not be the result of a deliberate intention to 
violate acts of Parliament. 

The resolution to perform this act had 
not been taken without serious contemplation 
of the risk: nor yet without maturclv con- 
sidcring cvl'ry relation in wJiicii it ('ould pos¬ 
sibly connect itself witli the Constitution.— 
It was not taken in defiance of law, nor made 
a solitary exception to all former usage'. It was 
not taken to cripple our fmanccs, nor had it, 
either prospectively, or retrospectively, any <>ne 
thing ill common with a deliberate insult to the 
House. But it was taken in a wa}, and upon 
an emergency, which warranted the measure. 
Mr. Pitt expressed Iiis conviction, that had 
Parliament been acquainted with the danger 
of Austria, and had even determined ro give 
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the necessary assis^tnh*te, the publicity of the 
measure would have defeated the object. The 
effect of a knowledge of the pecuniary distress 
of the Emperor, joined to, the difficulty which 
a proifipt supply would have produ#bd, could 
not fail to bear, with peculiarly .embarrassing 
weight, on the course of exchange. Wliereas 
the transmission of ^1,200,000, in different 
sums, and at different periods, tended greatly 
to relieve the Emperor, and to preserve the 
crcfdit of the country from that depression, 
which the same sum, granted at once, and in 
the form of a public loan, would have occa¬ 
sioned. 

The acts thus performed had been per¬ 
formed distinctly in compliance with solemn 
engage:nents; they were acts, in execution of 
pledges wJiich had been previously given, — 
A^^ing, during the rece8|,' from the conviction 
thl^t those pledges were given by the letter and 
the vspirit of existing treaties; acting, after 
the Parliament had met, under the sanction of 
those treaties with no inception, then, and 

■W’ - / j 

surely with none now;, ofVp their own 
j«(I gment as the standai^M^' ^fr superior to, 
die judgment of the Commons, 

]\linisters, Mr. Pitt thought, yillight be per¬ 
mitted t# avail themselves of the examples of 
all similar treaties in favour of similar conduct. 



6l 

As to the transaction itidf, no line of sepa¬ 
ration could fairly be drawn between the neces- 
sit}^ which gave existence to the measure, and 
the motives which influenced its adoption.— 
If the sUfse, of Parliament could have*^been 

I 

taken, there was no doubt that they must liave 
given their sanction to the assistance afforded 
to the Emperor; but what had been done had 
])cen done, in a great measure, before Parlia¬ 
ment could have been* assembled, to consider 
its expediency. Mr. Pitt having thus stated 
to the House the circumstances of that situ¬ 
ation, which rendered it impossible for Austria 
to continue her Avarlike operations Avithout 
assistance from this country; having endea¬ 
voured to render his oavii conceptions of the 
act of sending money to an Ally, Avitliout the 
previous consent of Parliament, manifest; and 
having submitted to tjie House those principles, 
in the practical exertion of Avhich he had 
pursued that line of conduct which Avas noAv 
so loudly condemned by Mr. Fox; he fldt that 
he should be wuntrng in duty to himself^ if he^g 
did not desh^^ J^'Htose to compare those prin¬ 
ciples with 

As to thl^cf^P^n of extraordinaries, tlie 
idea had bCel^'^^suggested, and something like 
an argument attempted to be deduced from it, 
that, if its spirit were adhered to, no part of a 
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vote of credit could be employed to pay foreign 
troops; it had also been said, that, of such an 
application of public money so voted, our annals 
scarcely afforded any, and if any, not apposite, 
examples. Mr. Pitt, however^ undert#)k to pro¬ 
duce precedents in point, instances in which votes 
of credit had been appropriated, by our ancestors, 
to the payment of foreign troops. Previous to 
the revolution, this very thing- had been done by 
the Crown; but in subsequent periods, in 
periods not the least favoured in our annals, 
although not altogether free from the stains of 
calumny, and party-violence ; in the reign of 
King William, in the year 1701, accompanied 
by circumstances of a singularly important and 
curious nature, the Parliament voted an extra 
sum for the payment of foreign forces. This 
sum was voted not regularly as a vote of credit, 
hut it succeeded the grant of a vote of credit, 
and was a measure which, although it incurred 
gome trifling opposition, was carried unani^ 
mously. Such was the conduct of our ancestors 
,i,at tlie period of the revolution.?; In the reign of 
Queen Anne, in the yea^^. ||!04 and 1705, both 
suhsitlics and grants haffj^^n employed in tl>c 
payment of foreign kpd without the 

authority of Parliament. W lTO^, a transaction, 
more directly characteristic of that for which 
the Mitiisters of the present day were now cen-^ 
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sured, was publicly avowed, and as publicly 
<liscussed ; yet it seemed that Mr. Fox had over¬ 
looked it, because, if he had known it, he cer¬ 
tainly ought to have abandoned his assertion. 
There app^ed, in the annals of the Parliament of 
that day, an account of three different sums, 
e^ach considered, by the Opposition, as a vio¬ 
lation of the constitution ;—they were trans- 
niitted to the Duke of Savoy, to the Emperor, 
and to Spain. A sum, 4 too, had been paid, in 
the same manner, to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
for a corps of his troops, then in the pay of 
England. These sums were not voted regularly 
after specific propositions, submitted for that 
purpose to the House, but were advanced to 
those Sovcieigns, without the previous consent 
of Parliament. Not even estimates of the ser¬ 
vices, for which the sums had been paid, 
laid before the House, till six weeks after * 
meeting. The sum transmitted to the Emperor 
was distinguished by peculiar circumstances. 

It had l)een sent, not at the close, not during 
the recess, of tlmt session in which it was at ^ 
first aiinoiinc^l to jParliament, but before the 
end of the precediffj^'nession. These proceed¬ 
ings did certainly anotice. The House of 
Commons, and tfie j^dblic, had been addressed 
on the unconstitutional nature of the measure ; 
then, as now, every effort which ingjenpity 
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could suggest had been employed; every vehicle 
of public communication had been rendered 
a vehicle of asperity and censure oil tlie conduct 
of Ministers. It became the subiect of a solemn 
discussion—a discussion, apparently, not less 
vehement, than it was laboured and diffuse. 
But how did the Ministers of that day retire 
from the combat r Did they retire over- 
wheli^icd with the virulence and abuse of the 
violent, with the centre of the discerning, 
and the reproof of the temperate, members 
of that Parliament? Or were their actions 
distinguished by the approbation of the Com¬ 
mons of Great Britain ? — The of 

that day had the satisfaction to' see the attack pf 
his adversaries repelled, and their expressions of 
censine changed to applause.—That Minister 
K;d his conduct approved, and the journals of 
House were made to bear record that the 
sense of its members was, that the sums 
advanced to the Emperor, on that occasion, had 
been not only productive of the preservation of 
^ the enijjire, but had also supported and main¬ 
tained the interests of In. the yea!l* 

37 IB, at die beginning.^^W|i^ reign of George 
the First, another application 

of the public money ocCiItocI, though not so 
analogous as that just noticed. A message had 
beej^ ijecjived from his Majesty, soliciting 
aid of the Commons^ to make such an augmen- 



tetJon of the actual fo^a 'of the arf 

jwjght be jfc^ed ftlace if" to a 

respectable 4 »te of defence}, l^auae there had 
beeBj^^^rent ihtentioifrto invade the,c6un- 
tiy.’—fAt #B85!iitoe tfie Ring took Dutch troops 
int» h& and the’money votedfb raise and 
Maiatehl^alive ttOdps was disbursed for the use 
of, a foreign corps. In the year 1734 , a general 
vote of credit granted; and' applied! bn 
such octtasionsj and fb«|feh purpos^ ks 
at any time, during its exiirtence, arise bikt 'of 
the exigencies .td the’ ^ime;. On the isSi of 
Februa^,^to the’Mtoariag ^^b'ar, another Vote 
of'ctoditii^ ;^ted, aSd’l treaty’concluded ' 

these votes were 
appHtd ;|eh|M^oses, in their ii«thr?,'' hot unhke ‘ 
tiiosg'\»flfich necessity led the AinSferS of the' 
present to apply the vote of I79& 

comi 


advinbe' to the DukfcqjS'A'tfcnberg' 
of tlie Austrian for^^'itf^e year I74'2; ^ 

noticed in' debatCi ap^ ceiiWed in the admil 
nlstratidn of Mr. j^^haro}:^-flame ’as clear 'tp* 

the^#iend5 of "" 



liberty, "^perlif]^;' 
as . any tln^ '■m mmkm intiooe^] ;^bilt the'’ 
en^ky-whi av^mfcving the previous 
gowtiwi. --ft ha|^)|^^K>wevdf,'’'that, 'not long, 
a^rj. the satwd^u^Rrwas made the Subject of 
a dtsbuisioi^; ' it apfieared; that the ad- 

y|B«€!.hBd bhCn macfe uhdei'>the aiidiothy tf %n 



wMs^i:tl‘4nce .l^rd ^ajteret, aiid jiot 

,jji 0)[>nsequenj^ OT*l^y previ^^ cpnsent of 

; b^li^ a^pti^arjed^ a|sp*;that;|h€ prb^i«S| of 
, tfte |kUstrUn trdops 'sjai cp^^s0prabl|44g,^l€p^(?d' 
by ffeiiitluence of thal^ii thlir^bsfedp'en^ 
succe*^ *icbiefly owipf, fo,^i|. ,|]||ie ;,j|otp, rof 
cpiisure, theVefore^^ wliicli Ji4a’ been ou 

tli^' act of I^rd C^teret^ w^as ainended, and 
t% ^|iyanc^^^4r^d. nepc^saiy to tlie salvation 

ex peaces Jncurred 
by'*^^ni' endeaypiiife jo;prot^^ Holland were 
placSl under fli^ hea^l ot’ .^eereC services, JW^d 
wilbout the started; 

and this was an nla&ous 
.act, which,^ bad bebu the 


^tr.' Fox, iiufltienced by his ^^^»ninions„ 

t ulcikno Woubl,' have marked di^apn 

bad not, discovered 


act whicff 


^species "^of obloqisy oW^vhi.cli language was 
capable, was an ^“whipJx iiad been aj^aia anct 

^^%iii3i appim'ed. f''pt\vijji; ^cyen within the--; 

‘'Admitted principle.'-^rlidWiits^,' 
But the members wl M|fcll^ ;t-in The lagt Paife 
liament had forgo|Bfc|]aat^. when a 
of four millions and a proposed to 

|mnted to the Emperor, the intent,ipn 
ing tiat loan was knpw!:\ early a$ ' 









Majfesty, 


\^ith*the Ikj^i'orH 6 ’niaptS|}| sbt), 6*00 Wi^j; 




tratii^jh^ha^ff siifc<;#ful |ssue. 

Si^QH afterSt^e aiHw^Lrakhis was com- 


liiun'krd^d’^to the^^jt^blSE a^tnotibn was made 
f6r. an acc6jint df* ^^56jooL advanced to tbe 
Emperor in MlyT'^rS^; a aiSiUar 

motion was made, fc^r awtcct^t^of ^SOC^OO, 
a!fso advanced to mo|ith 

Mky ?olloifmg. ?ea‘^ecF‘to thesc^sums, 


- -^ ^ ^,._re t*heloan'^as 

dt^at^d, mi^t ik ^ftetwards made 

negotiation 

, the loan 

' bnt no oSSebti^ nA ftt 


^a* ^ 

HolSiiii 


to these advatifces. As io ^thb Inma ,a^WPii 
to the Prinee 

hitherto, hefen it for ^services 

rendered, as a parjf^'of {he Austrian 

Jdtbes’ <a|^ , 

! ‘ ’ havin * 


seHoSsfacc 
in dvery ^cteiilile 
principll 0 
the object or a 


^idetm and examinee 

, - SJ»W. 5 


hy his opponents, 
f'vi^w, he asked, on 
he could be rendered 
ifiial charge for merely 




fnteh^rctation of a candid and liberal mind 
coiild^ he he judged’guilty of'in •attempt waii- 
tbhly to violate the constitution? He appealed 
to Mr. Fox hmiself^ who Was not iithe last to 
contend for tl|^ delic^(^ ‘whic^ oi%ht to heused 
in iiiiputih^ ^criminal ^mdtiyes to f any indi¬ 
vidual, and to urge, ih; fhe longest tdiftis, the 
attehtion which obgfht to be shown to the 
Caiidid and impartial admLii'isti%tion of justice. 

Jh what cduhtiy,” encdaimed Mr. Pitt, “ do 
we live? and By h'hat principles are >ve to lie 
tncd?—By the maxinm of natural ^istice, sand 
^constitutional law, or' by’"what hew code of 
some revolutionary ^ibunalr-'^Not longer 
than eighteen biontHs beforeV^tlrcisatbe prin- 
bfple had jboch adopted, and suffered to pass 
aSV animadversion; and, ii^w, at a 


^ meas 


^ tenfold' impdrtance, fed where the 
uf6 had not the* exercise of asoimd 

discietion, it Inako^tlie Ibuiidation of a 

a t V ' 

efiminal charge. The‘Ministers were accused 
of a direct and d^ntoh' a^ttack ou the bonsti- 
httion. It was rfbt supposed that tlicy liad 
been ^abtiiated by ah'y b^j|^'btacke®t ancbihost 
motives.' 


were not allowed 
llhinv'5^cal' for the 


inalignaiii 

the credit of having'P 
interest of the coiintlf^l^ifor of Uiose advan¬ 
tages which the measure had pitKluceH to the' 


common cause. 






'H 
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Hi'. Pitt Gpncluded his il 9 fence ^vith the 
following animated appeal; to the IIousc-t-t^ J 
have now, weighed the ^wliole merits of the 
transaction before the; Hou^, and witli them 
I am well content td l^avc the decisipn: . While 
we claim a fair crops^iructioii of the principles 
and in^^tions which hajfp guidtd opr copdpet, 
if it shall appears that, smallest instance, 

we have deviated'iVoiP, con^titution^^.prm- 
ciple, Ave must subnet to. , consequence, 

whatever be the .cepsurje or the punishment. 
It as our flirty, according to, tjie best, of our 
judgment, (to-consult the interest of the coun¬ 
try ; it is^ ypu^..^^rt;d and ptipuliar trust to 
iM eserve, anyiolate, the principles of the cpii- 
sritution, j jt^thrpw myself uppn ^your justice, 
prepared,^ in every case, |o subinity^p your 
decision; b^t with ^considerable confidence 

'5 ' ‘ <,'l-j' 

that I sbaU.e^perience your approbation, Jf I 
shciuld be disappointed, I ^5,11 not say that the 
disappointment will not bo heavy, andHhe inpr- 
tihcalion severe; at any however, it v(iU 
; be to me matter pf, consolal^pii, that 1 have not, 
from any apprehehsioj|j.of personal consequences, 
neglected to pursu^Spt;; line of conduct whicli 
,1 conceive to be e^H|al to the interests of the 
country, and of ®1|ppe. But while I bow, 
with the most perfect si|bmission, to the deter- 
Ipination of the Housed I cannot but remark 
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on the cjktraord^it^iry Jiahguage which been 
^§ed^,on the.vqLiestioni ]Vtini$te^s have beert 
Voadiy accused pf a, wanttqn, an^| a niaiignati,t 
desii^, to violate theiConstitution ;-~it,baS beeii 
stat^,,that,n 0 other it{6||y|| ^ould possibly have 
actuated their conduct. 4|j^\^c}ia^e qf auch 
malignant ihteittion hi^ bb^, brqught^against 
nien, >vho have affirt^'^d the present war to be 

'f!f ' , ‘ 

neithernpi) neceis'ary,, and who, on that 
ground, paiihot be ;s^pposed friendly to its suc¬ 
cess; who ha^jefextdPedj even exulted in, 
the prodigies ,of French':' yalqur; ho have 
gloried in the iictoriesj 9^ 

liberty,—the hostile disturbers,'peace of 
Europe,—men" who biasphenioual^/ denied the 
Existence of, the ,peity, and,,\vho? l^^^rejected, 
tri^l^led on, eycry law, moral ahd ^vme; 
have exclaimed against the injustice of 
"i^rinil’Uig to trial peraf>J&S. who had associated to 
oVercome the jlegislatdfc; jjtliose who, gravel}' 
and vehehiently, assorted,* that it vv^as a ques¬ 
tion of pnidence, j rather than a questicih of 
mbraUiv, whether aii act of the legislature 
should be resisted; ^fhose^hd were anxious to 
expose, and to aggrava^Ii^ry defect of the 
Constitution; to reprpbat^^Pty measure adopt¬ 
ed for its preservation; ana to obstruct every 
if proceeding of tlie Executive Government to 
ensure the success of "the contest in which 
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are engaged in common with our allies;—I say, 
if sneh a charge of deliberate and deep-robted 
malignity were brought against persons of this 
description, I should?;conceive that even then 
the rules of caudtdtj and charitable interpre¬ 
tation would induce us to hesitate in admittins: 
its justice, much more when it is brought 
against individuals, whose conduct, I trust, has 
exhibited the re\Trse of the picture which-1 
have now drawn. I appeal to the justice of 
the House, I rely on their candour; but, to 
gentlenien^who can suppose Ministers capable 
v>f those motives which have been imputed to 
them on tljis occasion, it must be evident that! 
I can desire,to niake no such appeal.”’*^ 

Seldplh has a more serious charge been 
preferred against a Minister; and n^Tr was 
any charg-e met witli niore candour, examined 
with more ability, or repelled with more suc¬ 
cess. In transmitting money to the Emperor, 
under the circumstances stated, Mr.""Pitt had 


certainly incurred an unusual Weight of respon¬ 
sibility ; but he felt that the great cause in which 
the nation had embarked was at stake; and he 
hesitated not in risking the con¬ 




sequences of a rh^Kre wliich was ralculati'd 




* Woodfair« Reports,. Pec^niber J4, ) 796 , p. 



to retrieve it from impending ruin.—Thp good 
was public ;-^fthe danger personal. And the 
man who, in a similar situation, would not 
have displayed < the same; fortitude, and * have 
exposed himself to the klme risk, nii^t be a 
virtuous irtdividuai, but cphlci be no Statesman, 
and would bte Wholly unqualified for the office 
of ‘Prime Minister of a great country, Mr. 

supported the argiimeuts of Mr. Pitt, 
arid declared hiis* opinion, that his cfriiduct, so 
far from meritirig’ censure, was highly deserving 
the gratitude of the nation; hut, af the same 
time, with that^sober, disemetj arid just, regard 
,for the Constitution, which is the distinguish¬ 
ings characteristic of genuine"* patriotism, l^e 
was desirous that such a proceeding, dictated, 
as it \va^^ by necessity, should not be drawn into 
precedent in future, notwitlistanding thetauspi- 
oious coni&equences which had now resulted from 
it.—He; therefore; moved an amendment, which 
went, in fact, to sufest^itute the^^follOwing mo¬ 
tion, ' for the’ original motion of Mr. F9X;— 
‘‘ That the measure of advancing the several 
sums of money, >-trhich * ap]iear, from the 
accounts presented to th^/^ouse in that Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, to ha^^i^een* issued for the 
service of the Emperor, though not to be drawn 
into precedent, but upon occasion of special 
necessity, was, under the peculiar circum-^ 
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stances of the case, a justifiable and proper 

exeicise of the discretion vested in his Majesty’s 

Miuister| by the vote of credit, and calculated 

to produce consequences, which have proved 

highly ^Ivantageous ;to the common cause, and 

to the general intere&ts of Europe.” ' 

Some discussion ensued oif the amended 

motion, in which Mr. Sheridan took a con- 
^ * 

spicuous part. As usual, he brandished the 
weapons of wit and ridicule, with considerable 
address^ but studiously omitted to notice every 
leading principle; and every prominent fact, 
upon which Mr. Prtt had professed to rest his 
defence.—^ He., pretended, indeed, to examine 
the precedents referred to by the Minister, but 
in a way loose and vague as to justify the 
belief, that he had not taken the trouble to 
consult thenv.^“ The first precedent,” said he, 
“ is that, in i70fi, of theiud^ance to the Duke 
of Savoy;”* but he must have supposed the 
memory of thd ^ House to be very detective, as 
they ^ad heard Mr: Pitt refer, generally, to 
various precedents before the revolution, and, 
specifically, to one in the year 1701, to another 
in 1704 , and to a in ^ 170.^* In this case 
the money had bec^^ent during the recess of 
Parliament. He hnefiy adverted to the pre- 

' f - 

, * Woodfall’s Ileports, Pecember 14, p.403. 
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cedents in 1787, and in 1793; and tho^e he 
seriously stated to be’ the precedents on which 
the Minister relied for his justification^ though 
Mr, Pitt had not onlycloned those three; 
but;' specifically, seven er^^ight others,* Mr. 
bheddan, evidently inortifiM at the argumentum 
ad Mminejn, td^Hvhich Mr. PittJiad recourse at 
the close of his st>eech, and the .force and jus¬ 
tice of which the House had most sensibly felt, 
made an awkward endeavour to retort it on the 


Minister, by observing, thjat it came with an 
ill-grace from hi||^, whose tninisterial conduct 
had been one continual att^<5ktrpon the lH)erties 
of his country. Were it |>ossibiehhat his vene¬ 
rable and illustrious father would look down 
upon the three l^st years of his history, to see 
him sit and'applaud his confideiitiar friends in 
reviling sacred institution of jurim^^ • 
tllat one of the ihost^Uustrious pensioners of 
the Ciown had not even been rebuked for say¬ 


ing, that Courts of Justice were become nothing 
more than schools for sedititm, to see him ^over* 


> 


See Mr, Wilbelforce’s Speech in Woodfall’s Reports, 
December 14, p. 4l4, ^ \ ^ 

f Saa-ed as Mr. Sheridan aI«^|j^^onsidered the institution 
of Juries, whenever it suited t^^'^urpose of the moment 
so to represent them, it has been seen, that, in the case of Mr. 
Reeves ae exerted his utmost efforts to deprive a British subject 
Of alJ its ;x;nefits and advantages. ' ' 
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ittg the whole force of the country with bar- 
vacks and bMlleSj without even submitti|p it as 
a question to Parliament; to see the whole 
country put under n^iljitdry government, and 
the people placed subjection to the bay¬ 

onet, w^hile, as if thi& >vcre not suiiicient, their 
mouths were shut up, and themselves prevented 
from meeting, to consult bn their grievances; 
and, proceeding in .his climax of constitutional 
violence, wresting fipm them,: one after another, 
all their rights, came at last to take out of the 


hands of the representatives ^le guardian dis¬ 
posal of th^ir mbneyi—'Of all tbo^lVIinistcjs that 
ever governed theraJfairs of this country, lie 
was the man who had employed, in his adminis¬ 
tration, thf '^o of iheaii^ and entailed upon 
his tountry the greatest of evils."' If hvo motives 
could be.assigned- to his* conduct,—if it could 
be said, bn the one biind, that he could be 
gpidt’d by; views of power, and sentiments of 
ambition, or by feelings of patriotism and vir¬ 


tue, 
to a 


h| should itotj^-^^tate to ascribe the former 
Minister, whose whole life had marked 


the same di^gard for the oife^ as attention to 
the other.* " ^ ^ 

This empty rh^pthontade is literally trans¬ 
cribed from tlie abburate reports of the 

' ii~ ■ 




Parliamentary proceedings of the day* . It is 
evidenLthat the orator’s zeal not only outstripped 
his judgment, but confounded his reason; for 
he omitted to inforni expectant audience 
what would have been tffe'>^nsations, what the 
servtitnents, of the venerable patriot, whose 
sbi^ be so einpliatically inv oked, had he been 
able,to burst throu^ t^e confines of the grave,^ 
to re-visit the eartb, and to contemplate the 
public actions oC his the worthy off¬ 

spring* of a worthy sii*e^” ^ This democratic rant, 
considered as a sp^men of|mpular eloquence, fell 
far short of fniny of the wretciied effusions of 
the political field-preach^s of th^:London Cor¬ 
responding Society; andt viewed > as a grave 
address from a ii|^nber or the Honse of 

, Comnions to his coll,|fagues, upon a questioh of 
great public importance; it must sink stdl lower 
iftf^ the estimate of impartial wisdom, which can 
descry ip it nothing but the malignity of splee^, 
the mj^representatidns of party, ^aud the false¬ 
hoods of faction.' '’‘''T 

From some al|i^ion which fallen from 
^fr. Sheridan, in the coui*se of his speech, Mr. 
Wilb^jrforce wafcd'apprehensioHl' 
that he (Mr. Sheridan) about to become 

the defcndei’ of bis (Slr.> Xyilberforce’s) moi*als ; 
and sensibly alive to the cdii^qucnces of any 
defence from such a (luarter^ he hastened to 
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assure Mr. Sheridan that he did not thank him 


for the proffered service ; he wished his morals 
to be left to shift for themselves, aiuF not to 


have his couritenajlce*t/f/ lin: his reply, Mr. Fqx 
contended, that tlW real defenders of the 


constitution were tie be found iii the ranks of 
Opposition; and that the whole transaction, 
which gave rise to tlie Relent discussion, was 
juggle and a fraud .—^He insisted that none of 


the precedents were applicable to the point in 
<iaestion.; adverted.* to' tlte persecutions which 
took place befo|^ when*, by the 

<li.st(ntedlkwa. ^ country dfile^al tyranny* 
Ministers ' iiifefiatned verdfeL^*—d<iclared, 

5 • - ^ 

that if tl«j measure in question were not repro¬ 
bated he5 l&l^uld ife^Rl as a hypo¬ 

crite pKetendet|r,:tfe^*(k*N?' distinction 
betweentfi tiiis govemnn^t' and an absolute 
monarchyand conclud^ tvith asserting, that 


be dul^tiqU-retracjt one of fhe\st|pn^^ opinions 
which he ^ had ^^Imnced,. iit^Tforpier day%;T-*and 
that Ixe had ho 'li^tatioii %,sjaying^ that occa¬ 
sions inig]it'Shfiii?in:''ay'€0^^ freetcoun- 

try, when men ihightf 'bedj^^itOfrtbQ^i^ 
of' resistanc}e.f-*^<I^.i - Mrir^iBraggb's 


amendment reeeivci^pef S 
two hundred 


* Ibid. p. 412. 


f saictl«^ of the House; 
j^embers having 

i-='' 



voted for it,'add eight^-dhe against it. Thus 
vt'^as a projected vote of censure conv'^ertefcl intd 
a mark o^^approbatioji.; and the' C|pp6^itidn, 
who had brought discussibn,^ had 


«tbe ihortification to dnd, in the suppbrt of 

Mr. J^ittV |jrincip1es the New 

Parliyinept/seemed disused'^ follow the traces 
of 'the old. ; , / ' ■ •/;, 

, It was pot ^iR the of the year 179 ^, 
(tlfe/‘SOth' of/'dfiat'rupture of 
the n^gd^iatidn at;Parl9i;t^^|^|fcuiars'of which 
have b^a, detaijk^* wefeiMmilally notified to 
Farliani^nigllfa' ':?this mes¬ 
sage ; his V e ^ had been 

actuated li>y,tl^siribei^M^ tlie 

Kim. . r-iil' ij’t j. •' 


ani^ of fi^e calamity 

^ of his 


’thsir' 

%i^r cohld be.*'! 


inu- 

uted 


enOTies; 


‘-'a/ :'• 


L.*' 




if 


■'sage, in; 'wl 


bW'this mes-^ 
^g;ed \rith. his 
the nego- 


Ffouce;';Si§- tieCeSsary sujv** 

pi^tfq'f'tM.ccWifnKtil ^^fe fe' war with'vigour 


spwci 1 j^fSVIjpi^e expres 


IS , motion by a 
sed hi^ 


cut, 


IS sincere endea- 



4 '' 
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,1 * * ' 1 ' ’ . V 

vbut:s to procurc a j^ace ha 4 failed of ^ success; 
,a>iiLll and comprehensive view of t|^e 


fT 4;^+, V 

attfenaing;|:he negbl^^^ri fot peace ; aini of the 


‘ W ; -ft"’ ' V -- - r ^ -^ -- ----r 

relative disposition'the two couiitries,. ‘He 
shewed, that the c9hdM^|gfs the I>4reetory had 
teen marked by equivocatlbfe and subterfuge, and 
terminated in a gross and prbin^ditated injiult to 
our Sovereign, by the abrupt idj^ij^sicni/of'11^ 
representative. ^ And , he ,pi*oVed, from^^e new' 


m 


j. j 1^' ' * 

who 

in oijp ’ 
but to 

to tlie mb 5 ;t,'; autliratic^.cfiW 
estabhshed/;fai 


^0o^mgf 


.... 

•n- not ohljfSIl'feJlIigs .^ertieta,* 

coa M poa m.jEtu’ope.. aM-< 

K;<ar; the 




tion 

a detail xyhiclil 


m 




:'fehd^d^1n'''''hr$' 
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f'-'; 

'•■f: 


cxpastire and ponfuMon.-^l^his is stated m<)h 
positively, hiS' imenaed. sp^c||^|K.aSt;' 

aftersi^rd^', paMi|lild,. ' 

inmil?--> 
ibiiAod,^' 



' fc)ie’Sdaclmi4frft^ '"W, ■.'! 


ydrfejct i^nofstnce of 
S cobeldsion was 
efnl inattention to 
ax case on which 


jhe underioblt 


■ 5 ?’ 


tfeinost dogmatical 

'*#''''• ' ’ ‘v-'i- V-' ’ " \' ^'•'. > 

*■■. \u" 

_'■,!_ 4 .K^ 


fanner 

n t' < 


howeveiv in the 


;-1*^ 


of discussion, 


with the 
with the con- 
of the 


' disposjtioiiS^ of the 

France,. with t 

IdW'tit'M&'I? 'pbi^ian knew hetfe'r liow i 


an 

to 


'.m 


■MW: 


■Vrf.; 


B'r 






® ; with , a sophistry 

an o))jcct still 
.gnei, country; he 

the truth of tlic 
memorable 
w^iicej of' the present 
•ipiwhtda’'! addressed to 
lltore particularly ip the 
Comments on such 
iaif'U) excite 






t** 

*/', 




te!k 


4 v‘> 1 ^ 




the diWoviwdi in 

single 

H ouUl Iiave 

tren a suspicion it was ^ JEi^Ush 
i liiou 1 \ba\v^d dSE%pc0 

. mdaa and pimc^ples, of« 

tiic iVach Dnectoiy^ their taM 

i^uiiikds, coukl not po^iWy 
L\ cr;^ cuguiuent w Inch 
the comintnceinf lU of the war, th# 
jumunt, ftus icpeated, on tWi&^^iTaaioijiti pit|h 
sul \sith guater 'fhcmisincei an^ 
uitl. licsh enilxiL u/? ntb, Wth unhhiaUihg|‘ 
cflutuleiy, he man d tjiie of tijfe 

!)<uh Diieetojs, aid rlic 

C nbmet, m^theu AVow^lf 
pciv't, aid in llu at^gc^iatfon^i 
it " FoTgetfiih (>i rather i«gatd^^ 
toimei ]h 1 (mptorv clet&kra|f0lu 
try rouldobtithv 
peace, tkit if a 


* Woodf 111 

Vox. V. 


O i Vj 







ly ^ 


;.S2 . V*- ^ 

I I ' ' S Tjv “' ' r ‘f^l I 

, > , 'V '' '. ,y ■/ ' ' 

be ^^'CopU wish, be'wa» 

asUatri'etTj'' .a; i|ibtiths afWi,;.tp^ 'observe, 
tobe,e^pectecHlk4;'t:lic %ench 
, Vkikl peace^ dictated 

bi^4fcke,;\}j|^etit;v«aksfii'' they, were 
’''to'tbat jitat;e”„^dy'''iipc€ssitj'.and subniis- 


rCi 


therU' na^l^eruative.^-- 



poiipf;wafventiiVb' tbc principles 

on w Ide||tV fcb^ , vvar was*, prider tak en ^VCre totally 
> dis^ivbvvpd And, ^'tbat tbe House ,.inii^bt not 

\ ' I ' ' ' ’•j ^ 1 - . ‘f ' 

^niivsctbjlCieiye^be/id|i€are<l the remark in 
h<ai|li^ub^!C^n0nt. ,part' ^ ,’speocbvjsaying,— 

'4MJ' bi^^v.4 i4niy,e«#4^kdcn,;thatv^t 

vvkbo^^ a cban|,e of system 

'^IlcfHlj^'^h'lKitlJt^t'a’ charge ,^' M'miHcrs. J 

u/ul your 

: V -mroM ., have peace." 

;,4ln:;4e 


(<n'.'vrStber 

' M A'ti...' k 4 #iat! , actual 1 y 


<foocn 




^ B3, ^ 

< 9 *' ’ » ■! 


xn >tbe,. c,burse.';^^'''lii'S' 

^ ti<)it‘ 'wliicii '.&■^ 

b<>rii j to:' 

' t^' CoMti- 

tat^ni' He'" coBcliide'd 

one of the aad 

fc|xieehes iji ,any 

p4cc, sinee :tbe fleiidi'Eevoluti^:^ wiili ii;^ov^, 
in^,, as .afi^'Vi'nendnienl, t]iat,^'ft:he Housech’ail..' 
learned, ,tob --ifejimsiye that;,tfe: 

negotiation^ Wln'<3h hk Majesty lateff <j6ih- ' 
menced thr tbe< resioratifjii of, /|>^e> haC ton 
unhappily iTpsttod; ^ ai;id 

momentous' a crisis^ they; ^ 



doing, tW^ ,thteyj^^depl(>«^ii!^ ' ' 

were' under of- 
maniic^;^^ ^whi 

abmpt 

■'.' X.' Wrf J \ 

















to hivcstij^td taiis^ wtiich 
had pioclucect picseut cati|^?^iOS, a^tl U> 

offei^ sucH advkf^ aa tto awAciiticai 

caCiimstaiKtb of mtioH lUiglit loqulia 

l)o^terity will s>tajr<?ri^ bt?lic?ve, that Am 
*" 2 ifcted lu eithtiir if a ni<in, 

who, tender tbt, pwuliai dict^«nti^nce& hi winch 
^ the natfen j^Uccjlu ami with a know- 

Je 48 ^ of alPttip $olcmn clcViisiou® of thegieat 
cpuheil* of tW w»ti«ia, jetJoiA'd lu tbeir joui- 

I j 

nal^^ tort the Vaiious topics IktO m pointedly 
icfenW to, eouk} ao fei ibigCt wlut uab c^io 
to loi coiwtty,, to 143 dV^ cl^raetcj^ afid 10 
the ^i^isothWy wluhlt^hc addiLssed, 4*^ to present^ 
fur a p^per which coutfuned as 

umis^\!8|el^d4 m kid Which was 

ttot Acre reptigubit to tVutlb j^haij^^dt-grading to 
^ the mtSonal ehataej^^’J^ ^' 

The ihkh Mu Fox 's (ipccrh 

dmtr Uwt!« M%^ ^n(U% Wer<J jMnfedly Atron{>, 
a«<i’tifi|(Jrly |^8J> *,lSe ,(5y,<»j;WriaBtl it‘as the 
nioml J*f'W (pvfflthwid trt 

that yr. Fox said 

to ^ 4 ^t«hg 4 !'l^*,*|;ij|^^«atry>’or to fatour 

ii. -u.il'1 a.it*' liL ia-.A-iLuH*A..-t . 


I^Vhok 



altbrd proiectiop 


w lie uot only 


th^u die 


hick 
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seveidi ingcnimjs sirgiittients of liU own, 
they ha4 ^ik<l to pro^upe hi |he course of the 
uea,orUtto4i. Mr. eipiesbcd hh UeHef* 

tlwt it had oevcr to the oio&t 

mdaiucti patuotj to the enveuamed oppo* 
j>itioiii&t that ever ej^kbd/ to plead the eau&e of 
the enemy.* After Mr* 6rejr bad repeated the 
ajgumcntb of Mr* tlje Honk ^Hyided* 

when, tbitimately for the honour of the country, 
onl} niemhe/$ vot^d in favour of the 

amendment, vvhileot \vU indignantly injected 
by hundred (xud ixieloe-f The address 
was, of cOur^sO, carried. ^ 

TheKmgN Message wa» diamssed, on the 
same days, in the Iloiue of l»0f^da,* when^I^ord 
ISuildforil proposed the very si^me address which 


« Wvodtflil's "Reports, X)ec«3h> p 

t n rtwy not Hunrop^r, Wt^Wyvisolesi, tojtat* 

« h0 tlio loipinbets w<*re fbat c<mM ^gwfe iti tih© 

country, at 4»ji<?h a per!(;^-^’llJc ^Elibsr^ts of tlw 

Miuoi^ty h Ratst*r) 8i| 

Buidou, SlfcjliiJ 

X. Etfltmej C.f 1^)4^ S‘J 4*CTfi '• 

Wffiaij'sj J ;N«l®p; ^^>^1 w^l^jiAerj 

ami G. 

M. A. Tayiun T^W>Wjfe<«>\| « 

■_ _ Ju 4Lii Jb,. i )ik &I* M4 


Md Tarioto 


C^Staaiq)*! 
km' }i Tvdtw j 
i 

















^ 5 and it wt)u!d be ^dtiilcult, 

fp conduct of thrlYeddi 

^syd^fiMicttt, cjmn^ wliidu Vould cacmi- 

: '*ttae tbbk that tbty 

were ieally 4 ^ p^cc ^vrlth tWs cbati- 

tty; or thai a nnd dniabla peace cobUl be 
cbadiifled With them. Oot the icowditsiona 

9 

‘yliicli JU)td FitairiHiaMi drew fi’oin these ptc-» 
ntisci* i^ere by lr]i(!}an$ ,|bst Ecverting t0 
ins old positfed^ f be oontondedp tliat Hw^tara 
had cjiaoged aiwJr departed fbtn the 

priiK’ipk^i pe they 3ud.dnbaiked in the 

mutest j aod that^ hoble 

friend*’* tod a0te<l to lioppdtl tlicm 

in thp |^foaccatio^ of ^le^vlr, ooefd no^lohger 
do iWfth any t This 

remark In^nved *000 4 ff 
Sfj^ncer, m deo^rf, th^t^%heji he it l^is 
tiirty, n a, to' to gbe kk 

support to.govi^^iai&nte, 
methbet 









.tiafe; tte^' >a(!", 
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CHAPTER 


m 

State of Public Afleus nt the comsticnreincnt of 171)7“* 
liXtraoidiinry tun on ttie ^ank*—Commwucations bsitwecn 
JMj.PItt, *ml ihi DitOctorx of Uic Baok—Caiurs of the 
Scatcityof Money «t tln>i time—«t ConiKii pro- 
hiln'in '5 pn> menls m bp' cu' at the B.inU—-Poyal Message 
on the Subject (o P.nhatnrnt—AtlJie^is njoved by Mi Put 
—Opposed liy JVIi Fox-^-Be accuses hlr Pitt of having 
ruined the nation—Asseits tint the King had claimed 
1 power to '■nnihilate all the piopetty ot the Cieditors 
ot the Bank—'Cciismcs the Ordti m Coancil—Miiutains 
that pa}inent in Bank n no payment all—Thn 

Oppoation icprc^cnt tne Bank as In a stUe of fnsohtucy 
—Ml. Pitt explains the iiaiiuu of the Money iransQCtioiiv 
betuion the OoveUimcnt and the BJbk—Pointed 
of Mr Bent—Mr Siiettdan moves an Amendiitent to thi* 
a\ddnss—The At^tfOdmept is rejected* attU tfii) Address 
cauietHr'A CtmumtHet* iVappondt'd to iiirostij^te 
the affairs of (he Aeport of the %?crct: 

Committee^ Flourishing itato of Bahk—Itt assoB 
exco^ iH debts by neajJty foij» rnil|i(my*-^Vnst incieaso 
of (!:*omhf»eTOe*-Aii Aet i4 parsed fot Saving legal effect; 
m the Order It* CohiwilWMotjbK «f Mr* ■Grey in coo-'^'' 
dempation of the Order Irr CoOncih aod of the coodoet 
of Mr, PitwMr. Pilt j}o»f|6es himself^ iljt|xjses th^ jn- 
accuraoy ofrMKOrey’s Pittfensored for 
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tweaking a pfomise whifch bef ^yer made-^Amoptiit of 
Bati^k Notes in circulation tho 

policy of the Eanfc^ the nnnib^^ their 

, Notes—'J'he- true principl^Ai; Banking exphiiiu^ Mr. 

, Pittii* He' censures sonie ofjthi^^maxintR of Adara Saiith 
;! ;as inj'tjdi'iShjUS““He ahesiiw,;, that the <jUantity of Specie in 
I'fbeficouimy liaii noi. boon ..diminialied , since the war**-Mr. 
Orey’s yote of censure, negatived by tvro hundred and six 
votey (Against wxty-^Alderrnan 'CoiiJbe moves an Address 
to the Hiug;* tp remove his Mtnlstersr;^ He accuse.? 
Ministers of being hateftil to the French, and, therefore, 
unfit to ,make a good Peace for England—Observations, 
' on this h.0vel discovery7—hJnconstitutional docuinc, ad- 
vanned MH Curwon, respecting, the duty of a Hepre- 
seatative, expnsed^Motion; rejected by two Inuidrcd and 
fort|\^ 4 two votes against fifty - nine—-Mr. Fox moves a 
fep«^ hf ,,the. New Treason and Sedition Acts— Repeats 
arguments oh-the Subject—'Asserts iliai Ciiarles 
tl:^ Standi was a Papist*-* Abuses the Scotch JiKiges—- 
! Ffoaegyjrtses fjforaM, whuAadbeen tratisponed for Seditious 
pi'actic;eir"Mi.yntauis that^*ubhc Sedition cannot be dan- 
Vgeirous tn a Stdte-r-Tbe Motion is opposed by Sergeant 
Adai^ .ij!?ho vindicates the' Scotch, fudges, and traces the 
^ Ipte'al|.tempt on the King’s<life, to,.,thfi> mflammatory ha¬ 
rangues of tiw5 ,SeditiOps)Spdet^^ public conduct 

_ ,0^^ truly.ehar^eri^^^ Onibnul hblJlarfon^Mr. 

roai‘smocion'Iost fey ^;igtebtmajorityri^r.HaVri8on’finiotion' 
'.‘.for an'"inq«i^:info S>h%rnPiA^ 3 y,n»d' Feceief Office^ 

the nature 
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slrates the justice of his accimatioo—Mr, Sheridan explains 
•~-Mr. Fox charges Mr, Pitt, and Lord Grciivihe, with 
taking Sinecure Pi:ic<is lor themselves—Mr. Pitt defended 
against this charge—Its grogs injustice proved—Meinpra- 
ble instance of his disinterested and patriotic spirit— 
Illiberal attack on Mr, Canning by Mr, Fox—Mr, Fox 
charged with selling two Sinecure Places to pay a gaming 
debt^The Speaker interposes*—Mti Canning justifies' his 
own conduct—'I’he previous quest^n carried—Mutiny in 
the Navy—•Factious conduct of the Seamen at Portsmouth 
—They appoint delegates, and presdttt ]>etitions to the 
Home of Commons, and the A.dmiraUy >—Demand a 
redtess of grievances—Their demaikis complied wirh— 
They return to their duty—Mr.'Whitbread moves a vote 
of censure on Mr. Pitt for his conduct respecting the 
mutiny —^Negatived— Fresli mutiny at the Nore—The 
Mutineers seize two Store Ships,, and stop the passage 
of the River—Government . rejodt their ‘ demands—The 
mutiny quelled—Execution of Fatker, the principal Muti* 
neer—^Act for the prevention, and pimlfdiment oi attempts 
to excite mutiny in the Army and Navy, introduced by 
Mr, Pitt—Eloquent Speech of Mr. Sheridan in support 
of it—Mr. Pitt proves ^he mutiny m have been the effect 
of a settled system to excite disaii^thmrin the country— 

His judicious obsetvaripns on the origin and nature of our 

' ' ' ^ 

Penal I.jm's—-Introduces a Bill for .preventing all inter¬ 
course with the —The two Bills pass without 

opposition'?—Pay of the Aitpiy increased—Mr. Grey^s mo¬ 
tion for yeforhi in P^iament-'W'Ckarges Mr. Pitt with 
incdmisflfti^y'^The ^'^Tge''re|0 Enikine ^cond^ 

the ixio^nn*»?- 4 l!dr. Bitt opposes Fox 'supports it—* 

The Hoa^lrrejecte It-trrThe, tiuke of Bedford moyes,- 
In the House of lords, an Address to the King, tO; dismiss 
his Ministers—The motion negatived by ninety-one votes , 
against fourteen—Bill for allowing Roman Catholics, and 



. . s’ I ^ ' 

Proiestaat Diftscjjtcra, fp in ih^ Supplisj- 

tiieiilaiy-Militia, oppos(fc4,l^;iior^^^^ arvl t{»e Bishop , 
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contest with a malignant and implacable foe, of 
which it was difficult to conjecture, ei iher the ter¬ 
mination or the result. The situation of Prime 

- ^ 

]\linister, at such a crisis, was certainly the least 
enviable, and the most arduous, of all situations. 
Mr. Pitt was fully sensible of the difficulties of 
the times, qf tiie importance of the duties 
which he had to discharge, and of the weight of 
ttie responsibility wjiich attached to his olfice; 
but, Ibrtitied by tlie innate integrity of his 
heart, and hv the mature firmness of*his mind, 
lie dill not slirink from the efforts which his 
country demanded at his hands, but manfully 
opposed the storm which seemed to threaten her 
with destruction, and resolved to proportion ins 
exertions to the exigencies which called for 
their application. 

His first care was to provide for the safety 
of the Bank, in which the stability of the nati- ' 
onal credit was essentially imjilicatcd. In the 
course of the two last years, Mr. Pitt bad vari¬ 
ous communications with the Bank, on the sub¬ 
ject of the payment of Treastuy bills, or bills 
drawn on tlie Treasury, for public services from 
abroad, accepted by the commissioners, and 
made payable at the Bank and, in respect of 
other accommodations, wliich the Directors of 
the Bank liad been in the constant habit 'of 
ahbrding to government. On these accounts, 

VoL. V. H 
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t]»e Bunk \\ ere considerably in advance to govern¬ 
ment, and they had repeatedly re^jocsted lljc 
Minister to adoj)t some other jnej^ins for the pay- 
njent of the Treasury bills,^so as to prevent the 
a,(ivauccs of llic; Bank from ever exceeding the 
SUIT) of half a niiilion. To the propriety of this 
request ]\ir. Pitt laul acceded, but the nudtipli- 
city of objects f>i' greater consecjuence,, wln’ch 
iucessanti} pressed upon attention, and tJie 
magnitude of the sums drawn from the conti¬ 
nent, and from Saint Domingo, where the 
expence was enormous, had hitherto prevented 
him from having* recourse to those mcasare,-; 
which were neeessarv to afford that rcliti' to the 
Bank which had heei\ so properly, and so repeat¬ 
edly, urged.—lie had, at length, however, 
resolved, by means of a new loan, and of otlu r 
fimuicial regulations, to provide the requisite 
nuains for this purpose. 

In the epurse of these communications, 
tlie Governor of the Bank had aj)pr(>:ed Mr. 
P’ .r, In tile year that there bad been very 

unusual demands upon the Bank for casli. 
This was ascribed, in some degree, to the failure 
of many of the country banks, wdiich had 
occurred three years before, and the consetpient 
diminution of the number of bank notes in 
^.i^cLdation ;—and to the great increase of. com¬ 
merce; the latter refjiiiring, of course, the 
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pioynient of larger capitals, and an extended 
circulating medjutn^ at the vc? y time \vlieu the 
< ireulating medium had been considerably les- 
scncil })y t])c former. Imlecd, from the increase 
of freight, insnrance, and other extraordinary 
ex pen CCS, it is perfectly clear, that a larger 
capital is necessary in time of war, than in 
time of ])caer, for cai r} ing on even the same de¬ 
gree of coinmcrce.—In Scotland, and in Ireland 
more particularly, the scarcity of money had 
occasioned great demands on the bank, while 
the scanty harvests of two succeeding years had 
rendered it necessary to expend very large sums 
in flic purchase of corn. The subsidies, or 
loans, granted to our continental allies, tliougli 
never paid in British coin, had occasioned an 
exportation, to a certain extent, of bullion and 
dollars. It appeared, however, by the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. Boyd, that not more than^'l,£!00,000, 
an bullion, had liceii transmitted to the Emperor, 
the reinainder of the loans to him having been 
paid in bills of exchange. There was one 
other cause, of a different nature, which con¬ 
curred to produce this extraordinary run upon 
the Bank.—A very general apprcliension pre¬ 
vailed, tliat the French would attempt an inva¬ 
sion of the country ; and this induced numbers 
of persons to collect all the specie they could, 
and to keep it out of circulation, on the sup- 

H 2 
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position that, in the confusion which such an 
event \voiiM produce, it would be the only kind 
of property for wliich the necesstuies of life 
would be exchanged. In^.d conversation, on 
th«s subject, with some of the Bank Directors, 
Mr, Pitt observed) that, by all bis information, 
he could not learn that any hostile preparations, 
of consequence, were making in France, to 
invade this country, except the fleet vvliich was 
refitting at Brest, after being driven from the 
coast of Ireland; but that he could not answer 
that no partial attack on this country would be 
made by such a mad and desperate enemy as we 
had to contend with. 

, J Jv 

On the 24 t]i of February, 1797, the 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank, and Mr. Bosaii- 
quet, one of the Directors, had an interview 
with Mr, Pitt, on the subject of the alarming 
decrease of their cash, in that and the preceding 
month; and to enquire of him how far he 
thought the Bank might go on paying^cash, 
and when he would think it necessaiy to inter¬ 
fere before the cash was so reduced as to be 
detrimental to tlie inunediate service of the 
State? Mr. Pitt truly regarded this as a mat¬ 
ter of great importance, and told these gentle¬ 
men, that he must be prepared with some 
i'e;a/iiition to bring foiward in the Council, 
for a proclamation to stop tiie issue of cash 
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iVoni tlic Bank.—And he thought it Avonlil be- 
come prope|[ to appoint a Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons, to investigate the 
state of the affairs of the Bank ;—to wliich the 
i)ej)iity Ciovernor acceded, obscrvijig, that flic 
Directors were perfectly prepared to produce a 
statement of their affairs to such a Committee.* 

> . Accordingly a Council was assembled, on 
the iJbth of February’, when, in consequence 
oi‘ Mr. Pitt’s representations, tliey declared it 
to be their unanimous opinion, that it was 
indispensably .necessary, for the public service, 
tliat the Directors of the Bank of England 
should forbear to issue any casli in payment, 
until the sense of Parliament could be taken 
on that subject, and the proper measures 
adopted thereon, for maintaining the means of 
circulation, and supporting* the public and 
commercial credit of tlie kingdom, at this 
important conjuncture; and they ordered a 
c^opy of their minute to be transmitted to the 
Directors of the Bank, who were require<l to 
conform to the same, on the ground of the 
exigency of the case, until the sense of Par¬ 
liament could be taken. 

Tills preliminary step was followed by a 
message from the King, delivered to the House 

* Sec the printed Correspondence between Mr. Fitt niid 
the Bank. 
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of Commons, on llie27t]i of February, accoin- 
paLiied by the above Order of Council, and 
recommending the subject to tlie most serious 
ai tent ion of Parliament. This message was 
taken into eoiL^ideration, tlie next day, when 
Pitt moved the appointment of a Seeret 
Committee, for the double purpose of ascer- 
tainin" the existence of tlie necessity ou wliicii 
the Order of Council had been issued, and lor 
examining and stating tlic total amount of 
out-standing demands on tlie Paiik of England, 
and likwise of the funds i\\ discharging tise 

^ vJ* O' 


same. Tliey were to con\miinieatc tlie result of 
this inrjniry to tlie House, together with tlieir 
opinion of the expediency (/f provuling for tlie 
coi firmatioii and continuance of the measures 


taken, in pursuance of tlie minute in Council. 

After tlie temper wliich the Op{>ositiou 
had displayed, during the wliole of the present 
contest, it was not to be expected, that ro/y 
measuie ]uoposcd by Mr. Pitt would he suf¬ 
fered to pass? without a repetition of that 
abuse, and of tbo.se calumnie.s, Mdiicli they had 
incessantly lavished ujmn him.—Mr. Fox now 
accused liim of having brought the nation to 
tijc brink of destruction ; lie did not scruple to 
asrerb tluit, by the present measure, the 


King, o; Executive Covernmeut, had claimed 


a power to annihilate, by one breatli, all the 
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property of the creditors of tlic Biiiik/' N'a^j 
vwn this im[)ntatioii, monstrous as it was, did 
not. satisfy liis factious iniiul— for a mind 
jiiore factious than bis was, at this period, the 
annals o<‘ Diitisli history do not exhibit,— 
ior Jie soon added: Tlic measure tliat has 

actuaily been adopted is the most pernicious 
in principle, and tlic most dangerous in its 
rDects. It will not easily be erased from the 
memories of jnen, or IVom the annals of 
tire eoiuitry, that, whatever muv be the 
vaunted tiicory of the constitution, whatever 
the national value of our lights, wliatever the 
pretended security of our laws, one word fj’om 
I lie King* may have the clfect to dc,strop one 
lialf of the property of tlie country !*'|' To such 
extremes was he carried, by the blind fiiry of 
])arty >:eal, that lie eontciulcd there vxis no 
diifcrcncc between a lefusal to pay tlic dividends 
in specie, and a refusal to ])ay them altogether! 
Although he well knew, tiiat not one person 
in a thousand ever received his dividends in 
specie,—a prelcrcnce being generally given to 
hank notes. He told tlic Minister, that he had 
no right to reproach the French with the dis¬ 
order in tlieir hnanccs; since he had liiinscif 
brought this country into the same situation.-^ 

Woodfiill’s Reports, Feb. 28 , 1 /^ 7 , p, QS. 
t Idem. Ibid p. ^ 4 . 
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He insisted that, by the measure in question, 
we siiould he on the very \'er<;e, aye, even in 
tlie gulpli, oF ruin!* Mr. Pitt, he said, had 
dis^i^raced liinisclt’ and ruined lii^ country. JIc 
dlept’ceated ad partial iiujuirv into tlie affairs of 
the Ikink, and demanded that all their trans¬ 
actions, and all their proceedings, sliould be 
laid <'})en tt) the public; althou^b it was per¬ 
fectly clear that the j)iiblie could ]ia\e no far¬ 
ther rinht to iiiA’cstm'ate the ahaiis of the Bank, 
than what arose out of the necessity of the 
case; and that tliis neeesAity rcipiired only 
that it shouhl be ascertained, whether the 
assets of the Bank were Billy sufficient to an¬ 
swer every demand upon it. But Mr. Pox had 
little judgmentin the present case, indeed, it 
was blinded by faction;—lie alwavs ran into 
extremes, and was never satisfied witli propor¬ 
tioning his remedv to the evil whieli called for 
it, application. Other inembeis of the party 
re[)resf*ntetl the conduct of the Bank as an 
act of insolvency, asserted that Bank ]>aper 
must m’CcSvsy/W/a/fail into discredit; and expres- 
scf] their fears that it would sink as low even as 
assignats and mandats.—Am\ whtii as little 
knowledge oF the fact, they contended, that if 
the government won hi repay the Bank all the 


^ Ibid. p. lot'. 
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money which it had advanced, for tlie public, 
it might resume its payments in specie. This 
('noiicous statement IVIr. Pitt hastened to cor> 
reel, though he neitlier thought it worth his 
while to notice the abusive language of Mr. 
Pox, nor would suffer himself to be led, bv 
the violence of his opponents, to enter into 
explanations which the most imperious motives 
of public duty .required him to avoid, lie 
asked, whether it was imagined that the Bank 
advanced their specie to government, and that 
he, with ra{)acious hand, liad seized upon so 
nuich ujoncN ? By far the greater j^art of the 
sum due to the Bank consisted of tloating atl- 
vances, not now made for the first time; nor 
was there more out-standing at that time than 
there liad been, on many occasions, before he 
came into othec.^ Tlie advances acre com¬ 
monly made in notes, and paid in ilie same 
manner. Unless the Bank hail made no other 
advances than tliose to government, and unless 
these had occasioned an issue of pa])er, produ¬ 
cing a demand for specie, which otherwise 
wouhl not have occurred, it could not be said, 
tliat the advances to government could, in any 
view, produce the difficulties of the Bank for 
cash. It was not impossible that, on some 


* Mr. Pitt’s speed], Feb, 28 , p. 11/, Woodfall’s Reports. 
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future occasion, a loan might be required for 
taking up tl>ese floating advances, but was it 
conceived that such a loan would be in specie? 
and, though it were, it could not supply tlie Bank 
it!) a single adtiitioual guinea in cash. It w'as 
truly ohservefl, in tliis debate, by Mr. Dent, that 
gentlemen ap]>caied more dcsii’ous of entering 
into y»ersoiial al)usc than of promoting tlie pub¬ 
lic interest;—and not all the- sarcastic remarks 
of Mr. Sheridan, of which he was not sparing, 
could destroy the force of the observation. 

Slicridan moved an amcndmejit, the intent 
of w'liicli w^as to extend the objects of imyuiry ; 
but it was negatived bv two hundred and forty- 
■four voles against eighty-six; and the original 
motion of Mr. Pitt, for the appointment of a 
Secret Committee, was carried. — The Com¬ 
mittee \vas accordingly appointed, and consisted 
of Sir John Scott, (the Attorney-General;) Mr. 
liriv^kins Browne; Mr. Bragge; Alderman 
Anderson; ?vJr. John Pane; Mr. Thomas Gren- 
vilie i ’Mr. VVilberforce; Mr. (jicv; Sir John 
Mitfbrd, (the Solicitor-General:) Mi, Hussey ; 
IMr. Wilbei force Bird; Air. PI inner; Air. 
Biackbuuie ; and Air, Brainston. Tiie composi- 
tkui of this coiiunittec, supposing the Minis¬ 
ter to have had any influence in appointing it, 
afforded the strongest proof tliat tliere was no 
intention of concealing any thing which was 
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necessary for the real oljjoct of the inquiry; 
any thinii;, in short, which tiie public interest 
tlid not require to be eoncealetl. Meanwhile, a 
bill was passed, witli the utmost cxpedi-ion, 
for repealing; an existing law wliit h prohibited 
the issue of bank notes for a less sum than five 
pounds.—The object of tins hill was to remedy 
the inconvenience which must accrue, in the 
payment of small- sums, from the stoppage of 
payment, in specie, at the Bank. 

Idle Secret Committee lost no time in enter¬ 
ing upon the imjjortaut inquiry entrusted to 
them by the House ; and, so early as the third 
of March, they made their first report, in 
which they stated, tliat, after due examination, 
they found tliat the total amount of the out- 
standing demands on the Bank, on the t!5th of 
February, 1797, (to w hich day the accounts could 
completely he made up) was, ^ 5 ^'!:?,770,390. 
—And tliat the total amount of the funds 
for discliarging these demands, (not including 
the permanent debt due from Government of 

1,686,800 which bore an interest of three 
per cent.) was, on the same day, ^17,597,280; 
and that the result was, that there was, on the 
2.5th day of February 1797, a surplus of 
effects belonging to the Bank, beyond the 
amount of tlieir debts, amounting to the sum 
©f ,5S3,826,800, exclusive of the debt due from 
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Govciiinicn!:, In a sccoikI report, they declared 
their opinion, tliat it was necessary ioprirSidc 
for tlje coniiiniarioii and cojivinuance, for a 
lime to be limited, of the measures taken in 
niKMtance of tiie order of Cvotmcil, on the 2(>th 
of Febi'uary. Tliey afterwartis prc'senud a third 
report, in which they traced the progress of 
the extraorrlinaiV run on the Bank, and the 

ft ' 

principcd causes vvlneli had contributed to pro- 
duee it; which causes have been already 
iiutleed. But, in immediate reference to the 
measure adopt(al by tlie Council, on the repre¬ 
sentations of Ml. Pitt, tljc) stated that, be¬ 
tween the CI st of rebi uaiw', the day on whicdi tlie 
Goveriun- of the Bank im[)artcd iiisaj)prebciisions 
to the Minister, and the‘ 26 'rh of that month, the 
drain on the Bank h»r cash had incicased in a still 
uiorciapid and alarming prc.poit ion; and that, sup¬ 
posing such drain shi)uld (’ontinue to operate, 
and still nane so, if it shoidd increase, the com¬ 
mittee were (;f o|)inion, tliat thcie was strong 
reasoii to appreliend, that the Bunk might, in 
the eour.>e of a few days, not only be prevented 
ironi airordinp; the usual and neecssaiy supply 
of (“asli for tlie public service, but ultimately be 
tonilly disabled from eruitimiiug its payments 
in {'ash iii tlie ordinary cfuirse of its business ; 
amt fiiat, by a farther reduction to any consi- 
derabie amount, the danger to the public would 
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have been greatly increased, and it might have 
become much more dilficult to rc-instate the 
afbiirs of the Bank, and restore the general cir¬ 
culation of tlic kingdom; that there was no 
reason to suppose, that th<^ drain would, 
on the ensuing Monday, luul following days, he 
in the least diminished, hut rather that it would 
have been eonsidcrahlv aiieiiuaited; that no 
"nieaiis were suggested, by the Directors of tlie 
C uik, f(jr ])i‘evt'iTting the danger which was 
ajjprehcnded, nor did any such occur to them 
at the time, or had since been suggested to tlic 
Committee ; and it, tlicrcfore, appeared to the 
eommittee, that no measure could tlicu have 
been taken, wliich would have prevented sueJi 
dangt'r, other titan the suspension of payments 
ill cash, retpiired by tlie minute in (’ouncil ;— 
tliey were, therefetre, oi' <»pinion, tliat, on the 
iibth of February, there did exist a necessity 
for issuiiiii.' the mifuite of Council of that date, 
thougli, at the time*, iiot warranted by law. 

There wa?* one part ot’ tite last rt'port of this 
committee which proxad liigidy giatifying to 
cv'cry friend of his country, p'aitieularly aftca 
the bold, uiHjualified, assertions which had been 
recently made, by Mr. Fov, and his associates, 
that the nation was in a stale of bankruptcy.— 
It stated, that the balance of trade, in favour 
pf this country, Irul, during tlie war, very 
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greatly increased, so as, ill each of the years, 
179-h 175)5, and 179d, to have amounted, 
upon an average, to about ^(>,5()(),000, creating 
a balance, on the whole, of about twenty-six 
millions, not w itlistanding the diminution of the 
geiieral balance, by the sums paid (upwards of 
seven millions in two years) for tJie great impor¬ 
tation of corn, occasioned by the extraordinary 
scarcity wliich lately prevailed, and encouraged 
by large bounties, to an extent much beyond 
the ordinary scale of commerce in that article. 

On tlie 15 th of INI arch, Mr. Pitt brouglit 
in a bill for enabling the Bank of England to 
issue notes in payments of detnands upon them, 
instead of cash, in pursutince of the late order 
of council to that clfcct.—'This bill underwent 
much discussion in its progress tlirough the 
II ouse, but ultimately passed the Commons on 
the seventh of April; and, in a few days, hav- 
ingbeen adopted by the UpjKT House, without 
alteiation, received the Ko\al sanction, and 
became a law. Its operation w as limited to the 
t24th of June. 

Mr. Grey, ivlio was a member of the Secret 
Ctcmmittec, appointed to incestigaie the aliairs 
of ^lie Bank, could not so far forget his poli- 
liral liuhits, or lose sight of liis political pur- 
;,uits, ;:s to suhjec; his own opinion to that of 

w 

oihei.^, or to acifuiesce in the sentiments and 
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tlecisions of a majority. As if resolved to see, 
and to acknowledge, no other culprit than Air. 
ihlt, and to make him solely responsible tor 
every adverse event, he brought forvvaid, ou tlie 
KnU of Alay, a scries of resolutions, tlie object 
and intent of vvliicli were to hold up the Cl)an- 
cclior of tlie Excluajucr, as gnilty of tiie most 
criminal misconduct, for thcdisgiacc which liad 
Ticllcu upon the Bank of England, and for ail 
the hatl consequences whicij resulted from it.— 
In opposition, as lie acknowledged, not merely 
to the majosily, but to rcery member of the 
Committee,'^ as w{*ll as to the declared sense of 
tlic lious(‘, he inaintaine<l, that the Order of 
C(.'uncii was not proper, and was not necessary. 
In tin* speech, with wbieli be prefaced the 
iiUroduction of his resolutions, he went over the 
wijole of tlu* eorres|.)(>iidenee between the Chaii- 
rellor of tie* Kxcinquer and the Directors of 
the Ban];, and infenetl from theiice, that j»thc 
enibarrassineiits whicii the Bank experienced, 
and which occasioned the conscqitenr stoppage 
of payment in cash, v>eie solely imputable 
to the unfair tlcaiings, and breach of faith, in 
Air. i^itt. His loulnrions went to establish this 
point; they were nineteen in number, but the 
hrst eigiitccn iuu>t be considered oidy as prr- 

* Woodfjii’s Kepovts, Ma/ Mft. 
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}msc^, whence |f»'4^'awn in tlie 

last, which statedi'Hoyse, 
upon the most attentive consideration of the 
circumstances above-mentioned, that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer had been guilty of a 
i riminal inattention to the public interest, and 
a high breach of duty, by which the credit of 
the nation had been materially impaired. 

]\Ir. Pitt entered into a brief justification of 
his conduct, against these allegations ;—he said 
very little oii the necessity and ])ro]>riety of 
the Order in Council, as they had been fully 
admitted liy the Committee, by the House, by 
the Directors of the Bank, ancl by the public 
at large. He considcretl tlie motion as resting 
on two distinct grounds; First, the advances 
made to government by the i5ank in general, 
and the remittances made to \he Emperor; 
Secondly, the conclusion drawn by ^Ir. Grey, 
th:^ these two circumstances were the principal 
causes whicli [iroduccd tlie ord(‘r for suspending 
the issuing of cash by the Bank.—He denied the 
justice of IMr. Grey’s inference, and maintained 
that many other causes than those assig^ied by 
him, had combine<l to produce the event which 
formed the ground of his censure. He admitted, 
that repeated applications had been made to 
him, on the part of tlie Directois of tlie Bank, 
respecting the advances and remittances com- 
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plained of; and that assurances’had been given 
by him, that the advances should be reduced 
to half a million.—But the House was in jus¬ 
tice bound to consider the peculiar nature of 
those circumstances which prevented him from 
carrying into execution the assurances so given. 
—When the magnitude and diversity of the 
operations of the present vair were fairly 
viewed;— when the unforeseen exigencies, 
which called for unforeseen (.'xpences were can¬ 
didly weighed, it would not be denied, that it 
was completely impossible to ascertain, with 
any exactness, the amount of the disburse¬ 
ments likely to be incurred, or to form esti¬ 
mates on which any reliance could be placed, 
Since, then, tlic validity of this position could 
not be im})eached, and the inipossibilit 3 ’ of 
hrinu'injr forward cerfdin estimates, was csta- 
blished by experience, the only question which 
remained for the House to decide, was, whether 
tlie assurances, made by government, had been 
given tvith an evident intention of carrying 
them into effect? A consideration, also, of the 
particular steps which had been taken to fullil 
these assurances, would be necessary to enable 
the House to judge of the sincerity of intention 
Avith whidi they had been advanced. 

It was stated, in one of the resolutions 
now submitted to the House, that the Treasury 
VoL. V. ‘ % 
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lji]is,^pai(l by the Bank, amounted to fifteen 
millions; but the question was not, what liad 
or what had not been paid, but wliat was the 
amount of the outstanding debt, and Adiat the 
means which govcniinent possessed to tlis- 
charge it. JMr. Pitt felt that he laboured under 
peculiar disadvantage in stating,—but it was a 
<lisadvanta<>e which no human forcsi<i-ht could 

O CT* 

possibly provide fur,— tlia.t he had been wry 
inucli disappointed in the unexpected amount, 
as well of the Bills drawn from the Continent, 
as of the sums drawn for to meet the exiLi'c ii' 
cies of the war, in the West Indies, the prt'eise 
extent of wliich he was even, at that moment, 
unable to state.— Thertfore, >vhen Mr. Ciey 
contended, as an argument in favour of his 
own conclusions, that the expectations lield 
out ill the different Budgets, had seldom been 
fulfilled; be contended for that wliich could 
not be denied, and which was certainly a mat¬ 
ter of great and serious concern; but Jic ad- 
mlitcci, at the same time, that tlie financial 
statements were correct, founded, as they evi¬ 
dently were, on the probable estimates laid 
before tlie House. As a proof of the sincerity 
of the intention manifesteil by government, to 
reduce the advances, Mr. Pitt referred to a 
document Inought forward by the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, by which it appeared that the outstand- 
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ing Bills of Exchange were reduced, on ilse 
fiFtli of January, to ^1,795>00(); aiu!, 

on the tlnrty-first of Ararcli, to ^:£/jf)0/)0().— 
That they were not kept at that low sum was 
iiiiputahle solely to the increase of the great 
and unavoidable expenccs which could not be 
foreseen in the jiinseciition of the war. Tlic 
Ihlls of Excliange actually paid hy govcrnniciit 
l>elwccn the lifth .of January, 179.5? ^^^id the 
hitl] of January, ]79<>j anioimted to no less 
than chj^ht millions^ wliile those Avliich were 
outstanding did not exceed ^a00j)00. ile 
made this statefnent nicrelv to. convince the 
House of the sincerity of liisj^^assurances, that 
he would reduce the advances to govcmincnt, 
and had only to lament that his most sanguine 
desires, and his constant exertions, to attain 
that object, liad failed, from circumstances 
which he could neitlicr anticipate nor coutroul. 
But so far were the Bank Directors IVom con¬ 
sidering tiicir advances to government to be 
prejudicial to tlicir affairs, that, after their 
repre sentations to him in November, on the 
danger of making them, they absolutely agreed 
to make them, in the subsequent month of July, 
aiul then advanced money on the Land and 
Malt duties, notwithstanding their previous 
remonsti'ances. 

He made some observations on the con- 
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tradictoi-y evidence of two of the 13ank Direc¬ 
tors, Mr. Ralkes and ]VIr. Giles, respecting- a 
conveisatioii between them and himself, in 
which Mr. Giles asserted, that Air. Pitt had 
f/iomiscd that no future advances should be 
made to the Emperor, while ]\rr. Raikes posi¬ 
tively stated, tliat tlic conversation had no 
relation whatever to future advances. In the 
iirst place, it was not to be conc(aved that the 
Minister would be guilty of s\ich a gross breach 
of his dut}', as to tie up his hands from acting- 
as circumstances might recpiire, in supporting 
our allies; and, in the next place, Avlierc such 
contradictory evidence had been delivered, a 
candid and upright judge would have scorned 
to make it the subject of a criminal charge. 
Mr. Grey, however, made it the foundation of 
one of his accusations; and it was directly, as 
Mr. Pitt observed, though no notice whatever 
had b(!en given to him on that subject, [)ressed 
upon Ihm as a specilic ground of eriijnnation, 
and he was to be censured for a breach of faith, 
in not considering himself bound to the per¬ 
formance of a condition with which he was 
wholly imacqnainteck 

In considering the remittanVes made to the 
Emperor, INIr. Pitt corrected ojie oT the mis- 
t'livcs' ot* jMr. Grey, who had takeir it for 
granted that, because certain sums were ad- 
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vawccd to government, Bank Notes must l>c 
issued to an equal amount witli the total of 
those advances.—But tins was by no means the 
fact. In the advances Averc little less 

than they were at the present period, yet the 
Notes in circulation, in the last montli of 1783, 
did not exceed six millions. Since that period, 
the Notes in circulation had risen from six to 
hetween nine and. tea inilliojis. The various 
cirevdation of Notes, and the circuitous manner 
in which they passed through different hands, 
accounted for the competency of a small quan¬ 
tity of them to discharge demands of a superior 
amount. But it had hecu urged, that, if tlie 
advances had not been made, the Bank had 
been sale. If it were meant, by this, that, in 
such case, tlic Bank Avould have been able to 
wind up its atiairs, Mr. Pitt did not consider 
that as a matter of safety ; and lie hoped it 
would not be so eonsitlercd by any ]>erson avIio 
Vv^as seriously concerned for the prosperity and 
Cl edit of the country. He declared his opinion, 
that the safety of the Bank consisted in giving 
visrour to the trade and commerce of the conn- 
Iry, by diffusing a circulating medium, without 
the aid of which the nation would be unable to 
preserve its affliicnec and independence, and 
without which its dearest interests would be 
affsolutel}' destroyed. He acknowledged, how- 
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ever, that it was a question of very great iiri'r 
]><)rtance, how far a greater or smaller issue of 
paper was favourable to commerce.’' Mr. Grey 

* A great difi^rence of opiuiot) had obtaineclj on this verj 
’ijjcct, bet\»^cen tin; Directors of the Rank, and other peison^ 
oi' .a coimne* cial knowledge. Ti.e loijiiicr, in conse quence 
of the aLirms and einkirrassments they had experienced, 

had resolved, in 17t)0, lo diininj li their Notes in circulation, 
so as to make the demands upon theja cot respond more with 
the state of their cash. For several yeais previous to 179^, 
t'iC average amount of Bank Notes in circulation was between 
ten and eleven millions, hardly cscr lalhng below nine niHilons, 
and not often exceeding eleven millions. But at the latter end 
of and at the beginning of 1797^ the amount was con¬ 

siderably less*, and, on the twenty-fifth of February, 1797.» it ‘Jiil 
not exceed /.8,64(),250. 

It had, indeed, been still lower in 1/82, 1/83, and 1764, 
but, at that time, the foreign commerce of the kingdom t\'as 
not even onc-half of what it was in l79f> 5 of course there did 
not exist a necessity for the same quantity of a ciiculating 
inelinm. The late reduction of Bank Notes occasioned 
distress, in the commercial world, by limiting the discount 
of bills. The distre.sSj indeed, was increased by the rate cd' 
interest being fixed, by law, at five per cent, when much 
higher interest might be obtained by the purchase of govern¬ 
ment securities, A decided opinion, howevci, was expre.ssed 
by several persons, (examined by the Committee of Secrecy 
of the House of Lords,) of the icconvtnience produced by 
the conduct of the Bank, in diminishing tlieif Notes in circu¬ 
lation, and in restricting their discounts, it was maintained, 
that an increased quantiIy of Bank Notes, proportioned lo the 
increased cx'casion for them, must tend rather to prevent than, 
ro promote a demand for Guineas j and that the principle W'hich 
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liad charged the Bank of England witli depai t- 
ing from the character of simplicity and honesty 
whicli ought to distinguish all similar establish- 
incuts, when they had not money sulhcicnt to 
discharge all their out-standing Notes. Mr.Pitt, 
on the contrary, asserted, that ii‘ Banks were 
compelled to havx, uprm every unfounded and 
unforeseen alarm, a sufficient quantity of money 
to’answer the demands which nnght possibly hv 
made iij)on them, there would, at once, he an 
end to the principle upon wliicli hanking had 
])een uniformly conducted. That piincijde he 
had always understood to be the eimployiuent 
of a circulating capital larger than the veal 
capital. 


must regulate the conduct of piivatc Bankers, in ihc amount ot 
ihein, ilid not apply to the Bunk of England. A great cjn.ineiy 
of Notes were absolutely necessary for the ciiVLiiatiou of tlie 
metropolis; and, in that respect, it was immaterial, m a publii 
point of view, whether they were ishued for adv^anccs made to 
government, or in discounts to private persons. An opinion 
was also expressed, that the resolutioii of t!ie Bank to restrict 
their discounts had excited an alarm'and distrust wJjich led to 
an increase of the drain of their cash 5 and that it contributed 
also to the forced sale and depreciation of public securities, and 
to ntlicr emb.'irras.smentR occasioned by an insufficient supply of 
Bank Notes and Cashj which supply had not kept pace with the 
demand arising from the employment and ciidilation of active 

capital, particularly for the last iifieeu moutlis.- See Repurf 

ff'jm the Committee of Secrecy appoinled by the Lords, 
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In reference to the allegation, that the 
money sent to the Emperor, and other foreign 
powers, had produced the Qrder in Council, 
of the twenty-sixth of February, IXIr. Pitt 
observed, that, as it was established that there 
were a gTcat number of other causes which 
might all have equally conc'urred to produce 
that event, it could not, with any degree of 
justice, be ascribed to that one alone. If it 
were established then, that an increased capital! 
required an increased circulation, and that there 
was, at the same time, a diminution in the 
amount of country Bank Notes, which had 
occasioned a run on the Bank; if those, 
and many other causes, had been proved to 
have liad a share in producing- those circum¬ 
stances which rendered the Order of Council 
necessary, Mr. Grey would find it imj)Ossible 
to persuade the House, that it was occasioned 
solely by remittances to the Emperor, even 
though it were to be admitted, that those remit¬ 
tances had carried out of the country a conside- 

•/ 

rable quantity of Specie and Bullion. 

There were many different tlieorics of the 
balance of trade,^but Mr. Pitt would not subscribe 
to any of them, upon however higli authority 
the} might stand, without previously submitting 
tlumi to the test of his own judgment. Much 
as he respected the opinions of Adam Smith, 
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ivliosc works had been quoted by Mr. Grey, he 
coLikl not but dissent tVom several of the maxims 
which he hud advaneed. lie thought him 
ahvays ingenious, but sometimes injudicious. 
Instea<l, however, of going tlie length ot 
j\lr. Grey, Adam Smith had treated it as a 
vulgar opinion, that a number of millions sent 
out of the country during a war, was injurious 
“to commerce.—J\Ii\ Grey had observed, byway 
of admonishing the House, tlait if tw^o events 
accompanied eacli otlier, it was not proper to 
assert, that one was the cause, and the other the. 
eflect;—Mr. Pitt availed himself of the admo¬ 
nition, and added that, tliough one .event sliould 
be predicted to be the effect of anotlier, it was 
neither just nor piopcr to conclude, merely 
because it so happened, that the prediction was 
founded in truth. The state of the country had 
been represented as most distressing; but the 
favourable state of the exchange, and the great 
increase of exports, demonstrated the fallacy of 
the leprcsentation. Indeed, it tvas a great con¬ 
solation to reflect, that commerce had poured 
wealth into the country in afar greater propor¬ 
tion than the expences of the war had drawn it 
out. It was a fact not to be disputed, that the 
quantity of money in the country, at that time> 
was not less than the quantity possessed at the 
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bcfi'iiinino: of^tlie war.^’ After some observa- 
tiotis of Mr. Fox, who rcpeifitcd tlie assertions of 
M r. Giey, the House divided, Avheii the resoiu- 
tions, proposed by the latter, were negatived, 
by two hundred and sije votes against sLvt^. 

Tlie failure of this attempt did not discou¬ 
rage another member of the party from making 
an efl’ort to produce the same effect. On the 
19th of 'May, , Alderman Combe, in avowc<l 
obedience ifo the orders of his constituents, 
moved the House of Commons, that an liumble 
address should be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that he would be pleasetl to dismiss, 
from his councils, his present Ministers, as the 
best means of obtaining a speedy and honour¬ 
able peace. In support of this curious motion, 
the Alderman briefly adverted to the origin 
of the war, imputing to tlie Ministers objects 
and designs which they had repeatedly dis¬ 
avowed ; renewing against them the oft-repeated 
charge of insincerity in their negatiations; but 
chiefly resting on the triumphant argument, 
tliat, as they were hateful to the French, tliey 
!:e\cr could be expected to make a favourable 
peace!—It was reserved for the present age, to 
make the strange discovery, that the best qualifica- 


' Woodfalts Reports, May 10', 1797. MrrPitt’s speecii, 

p. 1/'.' 
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tion frr a British Miimter was to Be a favourite 
M'ith the enemies of ,his country ;—and that: a 
man, who favouued French ])riiiciples, justified 
tlie conduct of the Frcncli government, and 
condemned all the proceedings or the British 
Cabinet, in respect of the war, its object, its 
origin, and its progress, was most likely to 
make a peace, safe and honourable to Great Bri¬ 
tain !—It might have occurred to a less enlight¬ 
ened political! than Mr. Combe, that, if a man 
of this description were sent to negotiate a peace 
with France, he would have some difficulty in 
resisting the most humiliating terms, when 
reminded, that the war, on the part of his 
country, had been, according to his own adnsis- 
sion, most unnecessary, unprovoked, anti unjust; 
a war undertaken to gratify the caprice of a 
iMinister, to extinguish the light of freedom, 
which had just burst forth on the subjugated 
and enslaved inhabitants of the continent, and 
to favour the cause of tliat odious tyranny 
which laboured to keep mankind in chains.— 
lie woukl he compelled to acknowelcdge, that 
the nation which had acted so base a part, 
ought to be severely corrected for her folly and 
injustice ; and that, therefore, she was bound to 
s\d)mit to the most rigorous terms which a vic¬ 
torious enehiy could impose on her.—Mr. Combe, 
however, tifouglit it a self-evident proposition. 



I2^i 
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that a Minister, who had dared to apply the 
most abusive language to the rebels and regi¬ 
cides of Republican France, and to devote their 
principles to execration, were alike incapable of 
•managing the affaii's of /hU country, and of 
concluding a peace with France, on terms that 
would be cither bonpurable or advantageous to 
Rngland ! 

This motion was secoink’d b) Sir William 
Milner, and supported by Mr. Curwen, Mr. 
IVfichael Angelo Taylor, Mr. Nathaniel Jeffreys, 
and Mr. Sturt; and it was o])j)osed by IMr. 
Hawkins Browne, i\Ir. Ellison, Mr. Wilbrabain 
Bootle, IMr. Brandling, IMr. Pierrepoint, Mr# 
Burdon, Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, and Alder¬ 
men Curtis and Anderson. In the course of 
his philippic against Ministers, Mr. Curwen 
advanced the unconstitutional doctrine, that 
members of the House of Commons were bound 
to obey the directions of their immediate consti¬ 
tuents ■ thereby betraying tl^at gross ignorance 
of the constitutional character of a represen¬ 
tative which has been before noticed and 
icprovcd in Mr. Combe, Neither the IMinisters, 
uor any of the leading members of Opposi¬ 
tion, took the smallest part in this debate, 
which terminated in a rejection of the motion, 
by two hundred and forty-two votes against 
fifty-nine. 
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111 pursuance of the saint object, which 
liiis and similar motions were calculated to pro¬ 
mote, IVIr. Fox, on the 23 d of May, moved for 
a repeal of the two acts, which had passed the 
preceding* year, for the better preservation of 
his Majesty’s person and government against 
treasonable practices; and for the suppression of 
seditious meetings. The first of these acts, 
which continued to excite his heartfelt abhor¬ 
rence,* lie described as ecpially inconsistent 
with sound policy, and with the tranqmllity 
and constitution of the realm.—He alluded to 
didereut acts which liad jiassed in former periods 
of our history, in tlie reigns of Elizabeth, and 
of Charles the Second, for similar purposes, hi 
order to show that they arose out of a consci¬ 
ousness that tlie conduct of the government 
such as to provoke disaffection in the minds of 
the people.—lii proof of this assertion, he 
remarked, that it was made highly penal to say, 
that Charles the Second was a Papist. ‘‘ Wliy ? 
Because, in truth, he was so,”f His speech was 
mflainmatqry,as usual; and, in the course of it, he 
took an opportunity of threatening the Scottish 
judges with future punishment, for having 
banished the patriots of Cale<lonia to the inhos- 


* Woodfall’s Reports, M 3 }’ 23 , p. 2IS. 
f Idem. Ibid, \\ 219. 
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bitabl®' clinic of Ne\r Soiiiii' Wa ]('s: and of 

X 

pronouneing a poni})Ous eulogy on tlie virtues of 
'■^h\ Genild, who had ended diis days in that 
place of exile. How would the Whigs of old 
Bfrve reprobated such language in a liritisli 

^ House (»f Commons !—With the |fxainple of 
France before him, Mr. Fox was not gshamed to 
assert, tliat no political opinions could be dan¬ 
gerous to a St^te, if they were sulfcrel:! to be 
freely and bpcnly promulgated 

.The motion was opposed by Serjeant Adair, 
who defended the acts from the foul aspersions 
cast upon them ]\Ir. Fox ; and in allusion to 
his assercioii respecting the trials in Scotland, 

if, 

that the peisous convicted in that country had 
been sent to Botany Bay, for crimes arising out 
of an excess of love lor the principles of the 
constitution, he asked whether Skirving, one 
of them, had not'been Secretary to the British 
Convention? and whether it was excess of love 
for the principles' of the British Constitution, 
which had led these men to adopt the language, 
and tiie forms, of that French Convention who 
had murdered their King, trampled upon the rights 
of the people, abolished the Christian religion, 
and set at defiance every principle of humanity 
and of justice ?—Was it love for the constitu- 


* Id. Ibid. p. 225. 
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lion that iiiducefi tlicm to adopt a respltitioii to 
rci^ist acts of the Legislature which -composed 
that constitution. He exposed the absurdity fef 
supposing, that seditious Conventions, a^ a 

private meeting, would have as dangerous'%n 

^ ■'f' 

effect as; .inflammatory harangues in popular 

assemblies.—He observed, that the alarm whlcli 
the proceedings of certain societies had excited 
Ifad been very great, and that the numerous 
meetings, which had been held different 

V 

places, went to objects little short of destroy¬ 


ing the constitution, consisting of 


King, 


Lords, and Commons.— Tlte consequence (^' fhcae 
procced'ufgs had been an attempt upon the sacred 
person of his Majesty*^ The good which rhe 
measines, then adopted, had produced, was 
obvious from existing fVicts. They who before 
were till bulent, were now, at least, <|uict. Tliey 
whom notliing could content, were prevented 
from propagating their mischievous doctrines. 
The Seijeaiit contended, that the repeal of thcst3 
salutary acts, at present, which practically had 
been found to produce so much advantage, and 
were practically attended with no bad conse¬ 
quence, would be madness. ^ 

It was observed, by Colonel FUllarton, that, 


* V/podiall’** Reports^ Serjeant Adair’s speech. May 
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iVom what lie had seen of the piihlic conduct of 
INlr. j'ox, he perceivctl, that the present motion 
was only an extension of tliat political web 
which he had been weaving Ibr four years past, 
inHvhich he had laboured to diNgrace tlie conn- 
abroad, and to divide it at home. He had 
reprobated the war, when the French were 
already in arms against their country, and after 
tliey had threatened to rear the standard of their 
llepuhlic on the ruins of the tower. He had 
ci'usured the alien bill; he had ridiculed, as 
visionaries, all who had expressed alarm for the 
safety of the constitution. In every instance, 
his language had been the same. When it was 
necessary to guard them against the designs of 
those whose hostility to the constitution had 
been jiroved, he had resisted every measure 
brought forward for its defence, and had pro¬ 
posed to perform wonders by conciliation; 
lilvc the musician, who conceived the idea of 
appeasing all. the feuds and discords of man- 
kiud by the irresistible charms of harmony.* 

I'he motion was further opposed by Mr. 
IV.istcourt, Lord Morpeth, ^Ir. Ellison, iMajor 
Ihibrd, Sir Richard Glynn, Mr. Cdiohnondclcy, 
and Mr. Pieriepoint; while none hut Mr. Fox, 
liimsclf, spoke in its defence. Two hundred 
and sixty voted against it, and lifty-tM o for it. 


* Idem. Ibid, p. 234, 
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A lew dnvs^previous to this tliscilssion, 
Mr. Manwn, 'i^!,hQ, :h|d,fbnperly Tiioved for the. 
iiupoaitioii oi* taxes* upon persons who^' 

held public situations^ /in addition to the taxes 
which they paid in common avith the rest < 
their fellon|^'iibjects, move<l for the institution- 
of an inquiry, with a view to ascertain, whether 
s^me relief to the burdens of the people, or 
j)l*6vision, for further cxpencc,jnlg|it.:not be' 
obtained by the reduction pf useMl places, 
sinecure oliices, exorbitant fees, and otber 
modes of retrencliinent, in the expenditure of 
tlic public money. The speeclv,. with which 
^Ir. Havrisqn favoured t;he House upon the pre¬ 
sent oecasiQn,rdiflfered but little from his former^ 
spCcplies %)n similar ? topics; and, contained' 
liotlmig wortliy of historical record. It was 
answered, at considerable len2:th, bv Mr, Pitt. ' 
wdio Opposed it, because no spt^iftc grounds had 
been alledeed as its basis, aihl *bccaiu3e it held- 
out,a delusion to, the public, and coivkl be pro-' 
ductive of no, good. . , Mr. Hafrisua had hbt'^ 
jjointedout any of thehibuscs which were said to 
exist iq the ipeiformdihee of duties, or inipayments, 
for services not doncTor the public.' It was very 
easy to give jcredit >out df, doors to the reports 
of abuses, in sinecure places, a subject as much 
mistakcu.as ;aiiy otber^^ a public nature,—Mr 
Pitt most properly reprobated the injustice of 
VoL. V. ‘ K ' 
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tJijc itlea, th^t tlie abilities and labour, tic voted 
to tlie service of the public, sbouUl not be paid 
well, and to the full as liberally, by tlie 
public, as those which were applied, in pris ate 
life, to the interest of individuals, and which 
were regarded by individual compensation. 
He entered into an examination of the variou?i 
othces to which the motion rtferred, in order to 
shew that thty were, generally speaking, not 
lit objects of letreiicbmeiit. As to tliose oliices 
which related to state duties, inanv of tlicm 


were attended with consulerable expcacc for the 


inaiutcnance of that appearance, and style of 
living, which it was necessary for those who 
held them tc) preserve. In the various .otHicas 
connected with the army, the nav^f and the 

■ i, ^ 

revenue, the wages received were not higher 
than tliose wiiicli might be earned by an equal 
exertion in private life from individuals. Theie 
v'cre .certainly oiliccs of another description, of 
less business, and with fewer duties, attached 
to them; but it v^as to be observed, that they 
arofe out.of our ancient manners, and were, in 
fact, the remnants of former times,' attached to 


the spleiulqur of M?yesty, apd attendant on the 
dignjfjr of Monarchy. , Siiqly ofljces had ever 
e^^isted^ j.pd such Ijad be<?n the custom of all 
jcquuIt ies which hnd h^^n governed by Monarchs; 
it jjgd betn interwoven in our constitutiqn ; and 
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fanned ad ajjpendage to biir mixed gbvcrftliient i 
not for the display of idle par^HcVnot for the 
l()()sc gialiiicatidii"'bf idle vanity j feit sanctioned"* 
fry' the* authority bf 6ur''£ipce'iStdts, and‘ con- 
tiiihtfcl for tiie Vlignified ^cb'nsi^fehcy of'appear- 
dnee in tiVe 'Kiiig of'a great andifree people.-— 
Mr. Pitt‘*Uicd adv^erted td' offices of‘a tnbre 
ilivitlthus nature— sirtecufe^places,—which,’ hot- 
withstanding (he iidicule and severity''With 
wliTbh sdihe inerubers were' disposed^ to''treat 
tlieiii, were capable’ of defence oti ritiohal 
grounds. Fie briefly'Stated the principle oh 
wliich they stood.—They stood on the invaria¬ 
ble custom hf the country, ihd wete febog- 
nized by the' solemn decisions of ParTiaineiii*. 
He supposed it Av^duld'not be denied, that the 
fair, principle of hohbUrabIs remundratioh had 
ever been held a sacred consideration ; nor yet 
would it be contested, that a" provision, and a 
retreat, for a life deVoted to the public service/ 
iiad" ever' i;ceiV dech^ed u just and irresistible 
motive for co’iifeifhig penniiuent rewards.—On 
this'gTOiihd/ Ml'. Pitt e.tamined the question of 
sinecure hlacel/,' 'ahrF 'bbtitended that, as the 
^iK‘eysity*'^bF^ rewarding public’ ’ierVices'' \Vas 
ihiiveVsally iidiliitted,^1t woiild not ht possible 
46 d^viij6‘^a 'hibahs of cohiehra such ret^ards, 
^v^hich'fiMuld bb’shhjbbt fb less'abuse, bt \Vbuld 
discontent!He rerhinded the FIdiise; 
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with what caijtiofi, and circumspection, Mr, 
Burke’s 'ihemorabic plan of ‘ economical. reform 
was carried into ciect; . change, nor modi- 

, dc^tion, whatever ettecterb without the aid 
V of^'jincon^royei^iW^ and the assis^nce 

bfV positive facth wh^rcas Mr. Harrison’s pro- 

1 ^ i' ‘' f < ' ' ' I t 

jedt was vague, comprelielisive, and iudelinitc; 
without any hxed or specific object of pursuit, 
and without. any marked principle to act uj>oiu 
^ The tellers of tlie Excliequer, and several other 
offices, were retained, and recognized, by t])e 
resolution of Parliament, as necessary to, be 
continued, and after a due'consideration of the 
nature and tenure of sinecure places. 

" Mr. Pitt maintained, that sinecure office^ 
V^re*given in the nature; of a freehold tenure. 
^Parliament hacl expressly' declared, that they 
would respect theru as freehold jnoperty. And 
if; in answer to this solemn declaration, it was 

. ’ r' ' ' • ' ' * 

urged/that Farliamentf might rescind tlieii 
formhvixcsblutions, v-they, in by parity of 
reasoning, dj^'^itrb'y' Uyory kln'A of qiroperty in 
the countt 3 ^ ^Mr/^Ire^^^y moved for 
a gCheral Investigation' Of ^ whole financial 
^system of the, ascer¬ 
taining a plan fijr IjoBtrollingTl^^ expen¬ 

diture/and the Gommitttxv ni>pointed 
pii. po^e, would, of course, include in' their 
researches every * practicable schepie ot* reform. 
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IlarrisoTj's motion, ^therefor^j was ^s un¬ 
necessary . as\ it was i il-tinied j^for whicli> rva- 
fioii I\Ii. Pitt moved previous question- 


Tlic original; jnotiqn/,>vas-suppottj^d by 
Mr^^ilicridan, who ssud ^eyeiy thing wlticli In^ 
i ngonuity ^suggested' <on the a^sos of, office, oa 
ihe necessity of economy, ,;and retrenchio 
imd on llic proprietya in lue^ of superkn* minds, 
of settiag a pure example tq (110^ people j—sub¬ 
jects on which he spoke so f^lingiy, that it 
was naturally supposed, by tht^-country gqnfie- 
nicii, lie spoke from e^ipcrietice. In his eccentric 
eourbc, liowever, lie wandered a littlq. aside 
from tlic strict path of truth;, arub in asper¬ 
se mul attack on Mr. Gepjge Rose, charged him 
with holding places to the amqiuitjC|f 0^000 
])cr annum; which drew fiqm that geutlernan a 
KoiRctiou rather inoic severe than cc^uitly. 
Indeed, Mr. iicise accused Mt. SherM^nuf wilful 
and deliberate fahehootfhe.,qxprcssed hijS asto- 
nislnnent that, Ml'-'Sheridan should renew as- 

.1 ,1 i''^ , i; ' 1 A 

hcrtions which, .three years hefore, had q^fpe- 
rienced a formal con!trudictij:m fropfi' hirn^; .and 
he very justly rpnarkedj ?thut if,he.^were not 
inclined, at that, time,,; to take his wofd fpr the 
truth of his ^eelaration.s,. he had,]i^d sufficient 
<jpportunit}^ shi^cc, off which, if his duty to 
avail hiinsd.f to make such hni^d\’i^s asmust have 
dispelled every, doubt on th^\ subject ^Ir- 
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Hose then proceeded' soltlnnly to aissurc the 
House, that, of the oilices which MrhShciitian 
had asserted were possessed by hiju, lie 

did tiot hold; two of them he had rcsi^>,!e'd a 
eonsklctablc time before, and one he nevc i Imd 
held. The-income of one was miu;h ie, lii'u 
Mr.-Sheridan had stated it to he; and the in¬ 
come of the other tw(» Juid been tneni e i- ne i\ 
exaggerated. He aapiued.his .-e ni l ie 
to the lloiif^c of Lords, !)y a graiU iV'an 
Crown, in conse(|\ienee oi’ an addres.-, from {]r:d 
House, winch stated him to ht deserving ^>1 n. 
on account of seivices which in- lind rciulcicd, 


Mr. Rose expressed a to Ln m-, 

whether it was less lioiiourabfe in him to 
a‘'sinecure pluf'c than it was in Mr. I'Ox, Mla\ 
during the time be was in administration held 
three sinecure places.—(>3ie of tliesc was the 
Clerkships of the Pidls in lieland, wliieh wa. 
originally granted to Lord Hoii uKl, v. ith tin 
reversion to Mr. Fox, 


Mr. Sheridan excused himself, l‘y saying, 
that he had stated facts as he them 

to be;—but it Js not a sulficicnt a])ology for a 
faisehoorl, that the person who advances it 
understood it to he true;—a man of honour 
and Integrity will not assert, as a positive 
fact, any; thing tvliich he does notto be 
true. The peisonal refleetions, however, whicli 
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?>li . Sherklatj> according to his usual mode of 
(k’bate, had introduced into the discussion^ 
wrrc Airtlier extended by Mr. Fox, who de- 
"iv ‘i'.'ti Ill's sentiments with great wurintli on the 
.."..(it. Ho charged Mr, Pitt, and Lord 
if \i!ie, provi<linig themselves v/ilh 

^ \\diilr they were Jolidihg the 

]){ . ' ' ’unniiv^^cd wciglit of burthens. 

IV., . it a ' 1 eel ]\Ir. Pitt, w’iis most 

' ' 'd if inifT'*.srcd motive pollute 

? ' upVgiit statesman ! JMr, Fox 

' ' V iieu a sine'an p,. ee, of C()h^ 

^iu\_ • c. had ])ecome vucaiu, and, ^dr. 


j t '''{iicls. ’ ovan^^ the conlined state of 
0! 'irrii. istaiK :s pi ssed him U» take it him- 
, iiv eh iG.'iner Minister' ii done, and the 




i; others, he steadily 




a . ' 


V !f io Colonel Bane, the 


nie * . V, o., condition that iie should 


resign , had been granted him;—r- 

*>y .V:;. . O'; jmblie gained thiVe tliousand a 

^e:ir. l,^ afterwards, indeed; acet‘{jvtc-d tlic 
ohice of Loid Warden of the Cinque Ports, 6u 
the death of Lord Guildford; but 4liis/covi,M 
not, in strictness, be termed a sinecure, sin^^e 
tlicre are some duties, though cettainly few, 
annexed to it. Be that as it may,; let the pjige 
of history be searched,^ and nqt a Mhustet^>#l 
he found who was better entitled to signal itnd 



permanent rewards from tlie |3ub,lic , Mr. Pitt 
:had forsaken a Jxtmti/e. professio|i, in ^vhich 
his knmvi^dge atid;hia! talents;;pet;nliarly qiiali- 
, fied attain to 

" spfed0«/ofl;n?ieiy ’,'ia!nW]- idj'.de'vjQ'te', his lime 


and; imipties* |n^ P.uhlit>. ,.a.he sei vjcxs 
which Unijia^ rendered to the, public, whatt \jy 
Mr, Fox, anti;his, p^^esent associates might tliiuk 
of: them, .the nation, at,;largo had felt, appK- 
: cia'ted, and acknowledged^' And tlicre was n(jt 
a, man of liberal sentiment in the kingdon^, 

. who thought them too .highly re wauled, by 
„the place which Mr. Fox^ with a, littleness of 
sou), urhichi xvith. all :his failings, he seldom 
, displaced; .atid with an.inconsistency of prin- 
ciple^ but top common wilh him, now reproached 
him with haymg taken, . 

to* Fox next ;alluded, to, the removal of 
Mh Aust frpni. the-Foreigai Qffi<2^»;, though he 
was eminently . - pualiheilv;for .the; si tuation, 
increlv id pi?Ovide:fer 'Camifegl .who could 
not do -the *hnsmess-,bfi,.tbe^ he was 

Jnstructed , in It ;hy " Mri; Ausfc, :; He then 
attacked.. Air. Rtise foi?,Aecelying , the salary of 
Clerk to, the House .Ql]j 3 |pr 4 % h le. the. d n ty 
was perfoimecl, by another ; , and for securing 


* Woodfali’s Reports, March 13 ;, p» 347 . 


V 


the reversioit foiv, hiV- son. It was> he sakl, 
most scandaloMs and mioilnous.^ Xrh£io. last 
words drew a!seOT’^ wlio 

observed, that h^ dletned soatid^lohs 

' ’ ' ’ ' J ■"' •’■''‘"I v' '’ ,'''• ' ’ ' I) 

in him tp : obtaih fo 

than i t was ' obtain 

t])e reversion of tW^ jiat^iit-places ;Tor him.— 
Kor did he believe -thsit there would be any 
thing more scandalous tin the mode by wliicli 
the reversion might be disposed of, than tliere 
was in the Avav those other reversions had been 
<lisposed of by JMr. Fox; who,? it \vas under¬ 
stood, liad sold them to pay a gaming debt. 
The interposition of the ^Speaker, at (length, 
put an cud to' there personal altercations, so 
unworthy vofi ^t iegisiadye* Assembly.. But Mr. 
Canning deemed it proper to prevent the House 
from being misled lyy Alt. ,F(tx 
respecting him, by iiifonning ;theni that the 
public had not d>epn epeumbered with any ad¬ 
ditional bn his aoequnt;', Mr. Apst had 

been apppuitei ;tp ^ otfe loffiees juiofe lucrati ve; 
but hk appoindneuimaii adtied no iiew expence 
to the pLihlib burAidusr.vl^t/sprd^^ had 

been bi$ : dbjpcty lie would .mther ba^^ accepted 
those oftices whkh tAlri, Austn then held,! than 
the station’ wlu^h he! himseJf occupied.f The 


* Idem. Ibid. p. 349. 


. t Id. Ibid. p. 350. 
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5 ) 3 'cviou 3 » question, moved by Mr. Pitt, was car* 
rled by one hundred.aud sixty-nine vot(s against 
scvcnty'^'seven. 

During 'the prevalence of-these party-con- 
ten'tidns, while the 4 aadei*s ot^,.oppositioii, instead 
of limting in deFehce of their coiintry against 
an inveterate aiid forinidable ehemv, wcic intent 


on producing divisions, by excitin*;’ an odium 
against the government, and by.Tr.ccs.saiit coni- 
plamts of imaginary grievances, an csii of a 
most senous nature, which struck at tlie very 
vitals of our national imlependcncc^ and 
had been secretly s[)teadiiig, and liad reached 
to the fulness of maturity. A spirit of discon¬ 
tent had been artfully engendered,' and verv 
widely diffused, among the seamen in our fleet s. 
Several of the disaffected Irish had ehteied the 
navy; and persons who were not bretl to the 
sea, Hut who were jdaced in superior stations 
in life, had enlisted in the service, for the dia- 
bohcal purpose of infecting the minds of the 
saiiors with revolutionary priticiples; It was 
easy fur such pCTj^Ons to discover any grie- 
vancesj reial -or miaginary, under ’ vvliich tlie 
scainen might labour, or suppose themselves to 
labour: and it was no diflicult matter to mau- 
nity these into copiOu^ sources Of discontent 
The projectois of thisi, di-eadful sclieme pro¬ 
ceeded with such cohsummate art, that tlu. 
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train was actually laid, and the cxplnsioii ready 
tn take place, befo^ the , sniallesrl^ suspicion of 
a mine being prepared was entertained, eitlrer 
bv the Admiralty, or by the officers them- 
selves. In the months of Pebritary and Alarch, 
indeed, several petitions, for increase of vvagesy 
h id been transmitted to Lord Howe, . by the 
sailors of different ships, winch excited his 
T.ovdship’s attention, from the singular circum 
stance of tlie unitorniity of language, senti¬ 
ment, and writing, which proved them all to 
be the production of one person. lie made 
inquiries of the commanding officer at Ports- 
nioiitli, but was informed, that not the smallest 
discontent had appeared iii the fleet. And the 
Admiralty, to v/hom his I^ordship sent the 
petitions, seemed to think lightly of them, and 
no further :notice was taken. On llie rctuin 
of the Channekflcet to Portsmoutlj, a "^^secret 
correspondence was settled, and maintained 
between all the ships, of;which it .was com^ 
posed; and, 'at length, an iinanimous agreement 
w’as entered * into bv the whole of the crews,— 
that no ship should lift an anchor till they had 
obtained a full and complete redress of grie¬ 
vances. In pursuance of this agreement, when 
Lord Bridport, on the fifteenth of April, gave 
the signal of’ preparation for sea, instead of 
obeying it, the crew of the Queen-Charlotte 
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of- the allowanto inade to the luannes when 
on' shore'shouia. be dropped on their bemg 
cinbai-fedridh''board jinyi;t>f Ms:blaji'stj’’s ships; 
arid th'4:; they had i)so i'esblv<d,f that all sea- 

''and, others,:. ser.#Jg; trti-h'-** 

' biave'.the fiili-ahowance 
t#'pi'^Moitsi' without-': '‘any deductrons lor 
leakage^dr, waste. The Admiral was' oiilered 
to cbrnittunicatc this deterpimadon to the Caji- 
tain bf-iach ship in tbe'fleet, who was to inf.'im 
his-hrew, that, should- they be insensible to the 
very liberal offers'now piade to them, and ptr- 
si5t in their present dtsolwdiencc, they must 
no -exp^^Gl to . enjoy those hend-.ts to 

' whiclij by their, farmer good conduct, they were 
Septi^ed;—^in such ease, all the men, at that 
tiWe. on board tiie-ffeeb' -at Spithcad, should lie 
ihcapahlc of receiving smartmioney, or pension, 
froit the Chest of Chatham, Or of being admit¬ 
ted into' the Iloyal Hospital at Greenwich; and 

t^k tiwy must be answerable for the dreadiul 
• tooseqftnces which wou'ld peces-varily result 
fvofe transgress the rules 

of'kl^.'' Iptpiphj.’in'' open, violatioii/of rlic laws 
of tlMtfi.dbhttt.ry.—-tbi tire other h:ind, perfect 
foTgivehws, and oblivion, of all that had 
paS^cdj: ship’s comiiany, 

yvhOj, withiti one; hpiir - gftet tbesp,. resolutions 
'IVaVO been Pbimn.unieated to them, should 
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-wfam'tn tlicir tliity in ev^ry particulj(n', an<l 
r;iioukl to(I further interfoursi? with 

any' iiiaa who might coiitioi^e In a staf^^ 
f?hc(I’ence^and nmtiny.■" • 

ihif ^ven- this conei,0sion, fand liberal 
as '1 wls;^\iot provin.|^ 'mlUfiolent' to ;■ satisfy; the 
mntineers^ hu, the .ta^eiity'-first of Apri), three 
.f\(hnij'ak, tGardner, Colpoy^;, and Pook, went 
on' hoard the Qiken-<Jhark>tte to fiilk to the 
ddegatesj .who ex.plicitly told themj, that they 
would agree.to nothing.wbkb shoidd not be 
sanctioned by Fariiainenb and guaranteed by 
tl)c Jving^s Proclamation, Admiral Gardner 
was so enraged at this nHitmous and seditious 
dieeiaraticn, that he seized one of the delegates 
by the collar, aitd swore he would have them 
all lianged, ,and every hftli man throughout the 
doet, — This honest impulse . of indignation^, 
how ever, had nearly-cost him bis liii* .^Aftqr 
1 his interxdew, the, crews .oC the difFereht slrips 
proceeded to load the guns, and, to adopt every 
measure of preparaliona either fot olfeiBlwe or 
defensix'e operations. ; . .j' ''', 1 ' 't. ’ ' 

On tlie t wenty-second of .Apnl, /the dele¬ 
gates again aeWtessed t)ie Tords of the Admi¬ 
ralty, expriessed their gratitude, for their iBcrea,se 
of pay/buf declared their final resolution, not 
to lift an anchor-/till every grievance^ which 
they bad states^ todbh^n fully ^edressied, and 
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absurilityl\'''bto re9|>6psiMe,,^for''ss 
infill;" he had lesi; concern 

than' vvith ’ aihVo.it ■ ahy;' pother .^public' ’hn^lnesa' 


... '.'■ 


hii 


actinia ir 






thto aUtF 


against 

'^hg^:;w'hoickdnHni^ ^Ithongh, 

'kaine^tihse;>'';that "he directed liia 
.cehwCj'.ipd xi^^rdd ;tWfefote pciint '.his acen-' 
tjd't)Qn,',' iV' ’ P' A'; diel^te"' en&iu'dj 

which 'ended in a’ rejj^eetibn 'of the^ proposed 
motion, by ^37 votes against (55. ' 

Hopes wexc myf CBtertained^ that oukn 
petfecUy s^Hored'in the navy, and ^tl jar, 
no,: further clisturbanec. would occur. But 

sawTolv isad the puhiic, thne for ihiitual con- 
'gfekilatioh's'-dh'''their dtkitow ' e&Aipe';'fto;m. 'the 
mos't ■hhhiSneh.l:‘danger, before ‘tfeir''3afc&fact:iou 
was LgiiiiX"'hite'rrupted^^^ thf',’ * intelhgehce'’ - <»f 

.1 ’f'4i.eb Kjii'bittitj' 'hi^keii'idut' 'Oil’-'board "the 



’ . ^v, '■/>• . ^'V-v/ ■ ' ’\'V 

: ■‘.v'"''A -: ,." , 

", , ’"’ I ^ “ ,\ i‘ ^ '■ ' '''’ '^''■* . ‘‘ ' 1 I ^ \\ ‘ i 

Wiba^M''ft'feMLi&ilajHf''Ee^J^.‘Mai?ix^ .pv-SI:'’ ■ 
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more ext^B-Vsvc iu.tltch' natoe. and m'sjed with 

4))or(; ii[Bokfn<;e,,A?^<J ;0^m6jr|)^lng' 



o f, 11 jckai^ -‘''fetkeiv ’:' \^ife).’:’'Mi|';, :' ^bnie 

‘ ' ' * ’’ ' , I t ,, U'A ' -, i «* ' • 'd 1 ' f ' ' ' I , » ' I 

ducation^', \yhich, ''" 

gotxi, ajm' giyeu 

to a character aiativrally bol^'ijtud '.itsOihite, ,'^'?is' 
sdectedas dieir chief/’’ _. ^ ’/.- '/' '.^ ',./!, '*',' 

Atimiral Buckher, who, epmmaruiiiijd at t% 

I I ’/C ' , , ' " * ti ' > , I > 

Nore, was directed by the Adhtiraity toipforui 
thC' mete that,,their' <ieter4teds^ 
rules of the'service would wktedow t'teh„,'''to 
coiiiply ,wip';vhut, thaty"jf,’'they: Wtehldrhtoe^' 
diately. .retuti^'. te.'their,, ,;they should ffedve 

rht?'. lyiteg’s p^rd^te' thi* •,their past jul^cotedtiph’ 

■ ‘\l‘L M ' ’' ' * ^ ' 

Th is oifer; ■ wa^s' , j^jccteth:: ^tfd /'Farker', .itefhrmed ’ 

I ' ' I- \ I * ‘ < ■ ^ 1 ' ' ^ i ^ 'i'’ J ' * ^ ^ ^ 

i-Uirt . ArltirirsaJ ' tlvof , 


'Of' tiiC 

.Andcd^ - ,a|^' 

^.pteired 

,; held' >' - 

• ■;delegated' 'AVaa 

so - ■'Upjpeared- ■ 

'' atetedftt-prosf^ theni to 

” ^ hyb'kasotein'g^'.ithd 'ptou^tsiep;.'? ,,A^ 
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pvospcnty the. of tlie Bthislt 

This. Message • *nv aj^'"ta(^eji Jhto -. coiisiderafion'' the. 

, •' ^, feomhK>es>, 

>vheii ■.thi';,‘i:ecei<^'e(i , 

'i]5e\'P^hlScm%'^ ■ 

the 

'ad(h'esb^;:/a,w4/j*l;^t-epr^^^ th^. chmjuct: ot 

the aT hrst;,^^^^beeh iuducetl 

to '"fehinh uuder the impulse 

ol’momeiitaty delusipu mid mjstahe; but tbeh 
subso(|!Lieut apd continued eouduet h|i<l coin 
vinceti hioi, that something more, than delusion 
had ol^erated W their -^inds> and that a rooted 
spirit: of ditdhedieape ;h*'td ,take^^^ plac^ of .those 

rnanj'^: ^hd :\i'^tth:';;wlnch,' they 

iWd !'/^eu,:-f-i'on" former oc'caaioiis, ,■, ■eonstaatly.’ 
aihil^d. ei|,*ere,w,erc,dadeed,^‘a rot m the 
■ .wodiijc'if wa!ls!.h:f''dldv:^iUgI'<uiih'';Ohr= d|:*oay' .toidd 

(•v* h ' '■ ' -w ' ^ I , ' '’. ' '< *J 1 ' ^ \ ' II* •• ' 

ju . ’ 'i j . _ . : «»•* I .'v ^ ^ j - . . . 

not'"' 
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eioqtknc^ exerted in sd woitliy, so 

»)atvidti[c' 'a . caiise, ^yith ' , pleasui’e, \v!\at 

vv^jtild, th^ i'ts tetutie^ 

aHd'dfect:s^\^;\; w;',, ' 

. ■v'*' V ' ’" ' .''-V 5 , 


: . . _.y. i'^r ,', S'y , 

{jrevdiitioti :>nd pdnisteeni, .-'^^{11 traitoVens, 

tempts to . excite seditiop 'aixi , 

5.iajesty’s service ;*■ or to of 

hix '.Majesty's.'forCCSj ''by sea or' l^nd^'/ftoin'.their 
<iaty add ,aileg;lance to idnif and; that 

t.‘bc(Iierice‘;itid discipline wbicii are-a'o iinpoHant 
to the prdspenty, and sjialbty of Jhe. lintish 
t n \ j) lire. ■ He en to red i n to . som e, de t ai.Uy -i , o r der 
to prove the' existence , of a settled desigh to' 
product t!hat4v'hich ii/M'as tire 'immediate object, 

' of'that bill 'to'|o€vefLt-.aiwl .,puni!dv;---df one 
activtv' iiuitorni* aiid’widoextended/ plan-' bf_ 
sedk'ibn'’to sCtlocf" biS‘t'I\fajest}fs' forces'*, from-’ 

' theii;,duty,aiid did ' 

liot .ot!ginat£e.»^\d't}r -single ;i.hdifi4'd^l:^^'.they' 

_ w'^re'-^^l epnfitied;’% otk"cortier,',of t|t|4'.-lcmg« 

'■ dornf ii# ‘cdHfi:a^'tedi:#j[thi^‘'' 

' ‘ . ■ \ , ''' : ' ■•. ', 'V C.''' , ' ,'”' * 

/ plaidtfi'hifevtllhy tiadr kuaVifesWd’''tb^;kkei>ks' tit ■ 

■. ;' St'ffiie 

, '^srae'.thn;^y same ■ 

person'dould* 

foresee -^viiefh'kbey'^v'onM'.#^^^^ '’and 

,'; x^afio'tishadhem. the attempts tO:Je;aci'te this 4.%; 
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hy iusidUniH, luul tj'iHiiiiiPiiatfju', 

nwauft, ?>dn)etimc^ 

ai sntct; houi*?., l*y inK* 

iliiei'ianstifeeJi** ^licl iit othei s 
? ^\ i uni ty 

4t iiuyvWj^iatioji of 

iu ui>ul<l li« hulul|^04» tn <k<ach 

the i<^l4kisf frwu ihdtdUty; hu ^hat Uk^ 
eni^Uas si‘dH5i)^j lu<i heeji uu lf*^$ 
unr^UfJiltisTigly'^ pei^fviJ4hi|6^ o)) i>bprtJi \v]?^i*% 
to the holdw, they luil fuiietl in 

their than hj the nsi^y u here they lud 

unihitanateiy ][^n^saiItHl4 Ikffe, then> it wjih 
nWtWry^to connect^ the iii>coi<tcnt^ uu board 

tlm dcH with the npet kn of j»cditjii)n ou 
fihnn^ Ap i^pronerutrd them tt> be the p|Kfvutbn^ 
of’oncf fot:^h^l34 W> utII eyf^tw. ibi 

th«,t they wpjie Uot the <*tpoatOn0ons Combiua- 

Uiatthc) were the dlieet!i 

r,i uor .tJw e!r«*i^n ^UiC s^oUtUJy 

Und wm demonstiHied 

by tJ/ ^ of at Newetn^tic, 

KdtthigVt'nj^'4ti #^Uant#tbury, at: 

hdh%ry> an«lbf?)n$u5“«>thCi pl^W)Vhchi;t!ievame 
of Imnd-hife li#l b^ ^C44tlcH'd and 
dlTu>e>^VMt)tn|^e4 %^l:n!uapta^ Itid 

ie<chco4 tlw ^4^4 acuWaloiu 

jiutuu, tetl whm^ hi i<nu|^'tiirth|sjjihy hj^ft^ucev ' 
h,Am^ dtludc<h^i tvd‘i>iindC(}, J^cdpklmd set Uni 
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plection sliev^^d them to be produce'of: ditie- 
rtot period^:'; What then, hfr asked, >roulfl be 
the principle of any .•one'’^ argument,,leho should 
conti^nd' .tba,r, ^ becaa^e.' ti'o 'paVth^dar'' law,' ■' nor 
' eoy-tpartieulaf -' 'penatfies, had h$m. • provided 

by 'tlho'fegisiatuix*,'' noiW,^^’oaid;','b«?‘ 'Ih’dvided?*^ 
His I'at^ument would,“''In sadlia caso, apply just 
as nmeh, tf,h^'Were:td contend that no law or 
pimishment'Should4>e in fece attainst parricide, 
because, by referring to tlie statute books; he 
might find, that there was a time wlam no siich 
law or penalty cxisteet 

The bilk passed through its various stages, 
ill both Houses, with a degree of expedition 
suited to tlie ?emergeacy which called for it.— 
Jfy this iatv, %11 persons, who shouid endeav'our 
to sethicU'either sohliers or sailors from their 
duty, or instigate tiiein to nmtiiious practices, 
or commit any act of mutiny, or fenm auy 
iuaUuous assemblies^; should be deemed a felon ; 

, eeal, on conviction, suffer death. This was a 
Uunrioraty law, limited in. duration to on© 
monra after the commencement of the next 
session of ParhanKnt. Another hill was passed 
iiunu'diately after, the objeef of which w^as to 
restrain all iiitercoursSe betweat the discontentcxl 
creus of the sliip^ the hhd the peofde 

on a4nl fop suppr^ssiou^ mutiny and 
rebdiioh on boaixl those ships., . This hilh also, 
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passed very '^^pccdtly imo a law. It annexed 
tiuj punishntciit dt*‘felony to the act of holdiiug 
any intercotiirse ydfh the sliips tlieu in a state of 
nintmy, j/after .a certain, pioclanmtion should 
have been issued and read in the dock-vards: 
iiiul it deprived those ssrilors, who,' after the 
<!ateof thaf prociin>atidnps]}oidd ;not return \v» 
tlieir duty^pf all fia*ears pf ,pay and allowninccs, 
iunl of aU foepefit fVoin Greenwich Hospital, and 
the Chest at , Chatham. After the additional 
allotrance juiade to tlxc seame]n> Ctnd that part 
of it which related to previsions, was iar'l)x>in 
being neccxmry, as it Acas notorious,, ai’tcr it 
iiad' been granted, tloat the portion of bread 
alloAred wais greater than tlm men could con¬ 
sume*) it would IniAC been eqtudly impolitic 
and unjust, not to admit the ap]dicatifm of the 
same reasons to the arnn^ The soldiers J[,nuL 

tji * 

during this trying period, condiicteti themselves 
in a mbst exemplary manner, resisting c^ery 
attempt to seduce them from their duty, and 
bringing those who made such attempts to 


* I $ 0 vv a letter fr<^ ati and officer in 

die n.wy,ya |^t,c^jptain) v§c3oU a^er the muhny, in which it 
was stated, tha.t the superabundance of br<tad delivered to the 
men, in cdnsequencd' .of the reghlntions, such, that 
they could pot eat h, but, thi^w a great,deal esf it overboard ; 
so that a quantity of; bread was frequently sem it the wakes ot 
the differont fihijpffi. .i ^ p-' 
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had, thutfoie, f\ery jin^. 
sil»kM‘la.im to «ui iuovew ot‘ j^jay; \^)dcll wm 
;i( evading'y, piopOhi’il hy tlu* Scmtaty ot‘ Wai, 
and umtotptoia^iy ad0|iti*<i by Ikniument- 

tte uUWai, h^^tijVcen tlu* dJtFejc^iit dis- 
■ \ m^irm ou 1(»pics of jn^tmary importain'e, 
Ml. Groy made another to ilio 

How to adopt a plan of PaHkto^'otajy JUdbnn, 
which l3i0 $nhnutt<^d to them on tiic 26'th of ]\la} 

; The«ob^tawco of tiju project was to uiciouse t!ic 
;' cvMUdy meoibcH ftom miUi>-two to one humiud 
and Ufotctiij---atnUofliartge, (n mthc* lo{^k‘^l^l, 
the quatWicalioii of eleetoB, from frechoidojs lo 
copy-hoUier&, ami leaseholders |nying a cei- 
laiu reott AH other memtes he proposed to be 
retuhied^ iu fiuuic, by householdcis alouc; by 
the" aaopifon of proposal, it was evidetit, 
all rh<* c^cldwMve lightJ^ of corporate bodies., 


decHop of RprcMmulives, would 
*bc J^ieiti^xyed. Hu fug-gested td^ the propuety 
I <iuration of tarlkutcnls i’rom 

i seVeb yejih's to <Th<i sulijitet had been sd 
. frerpiWtiy dlseos^d m to kV^JiWSiti foe 
! novelty of krgiirherft ♦ 0*^ poinh pre^^ed 
i hy i^h JIwi \h aooosed 

I Mr* Fitt xvheis, jw ppwer^ 

the ptmiljK hi uf|»eot 

t||p|Rpon Ile&nn> 
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Xvhen put: of power.^; J^othing cpukl bpmore 
imfouiifle<l ilkn this, charge ; for it has been 
shewn^ tliiit Mi^ ■ Fitt, : after he came into 
power, piove<l the Cjnestiph of Fatliainentaiy 
Ueform, .thongh^ at a subs^^ he 

saw reason t<i change his opinion ph the sub¬ 
ject, ami can;di<lly ei:plaihc<i , both i, the change 
itseif, and the-■■t'easoi^'cn whi'^h' it 'yya,^. 
to'the 1;% *'cpuM./Bot,\;::therefpt^^^ 'be 

charged witli a . breach of ^ 

manifest injustice, and a.< palpable violation of 
truth. ,^ ;. V ' 

IMr. Crrejrjs motion was seconded bj^ Mr. 
line. , .Mb'Pitt: 'in an an3wer-W'':Wbje 
length, vindfcated . h,is,'.a\vii''‘’'Coi3S'ist!E?iicy;' ' timi 
deprecated refp^;-'at:the^ pr^ent as'n'nly' 

calculated to open, the: wjiy to revolution. Itfr 
Fox supported the motion;; tind, in a very long 
speech, took a comprehensive view; * of ^11 (the 
objections' which had ^verfheen oppotecl to 
similar propositious for a reform ip, Pariialnepb 
which to Imn appeared pcce^^aiy to restore' to- 
th'c'. .people ^ 'fights,.;..Q£V„which'’;fliey ...,fen 


......... .K T Vi**-.* .V 

••nion .wicli 

hfty-six capdetn-hed V 

' " '’ ’ '^ 'f'- ’ f V""': "V fj. * , 

^ "tVootors Eepods, Mr. feef 3 ipefe^^ lii'ay 
’ Voi. V. " M " ' ' ' 
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the slightest foundation in fact •—the ver>' 
reverse of intolerance,! his Lordship: observed, 
had been 'the^dharacteristic of the Protestant 

i,nrch, fio^ 

.^ present day- tt y^as; i^., liber?l**y> 
rfionr, its willia^fi.^' to extend, toleration, 
Lherever it cddld' be extejided with safety to 
ihe conatilution,, that had Wd its ^ grand 
characteristic,, and distingmeihed it from the 

bigotry,’the, i^emt *^ " 

the charch of liowe.^^Lbtd^ Kenyon’s motion 
teas carried, anri thc bill was consequently lost 
' : ’Before the-session close^ Mr- Pitt appiitc 

‘td'the House ofoCommons.foi'xn.vote of credit, 
totfe araonnt. of Mf a million, M “»y 
'■ nvforelfecn exp&es which ni^ht ocCut during 
''the’ recess 5 arid, af the'same; time', he men- 
rioiied the/probable necessity <rf riflfording some 
reiier':td;,ow.idthfiil A%, „ the Queen of Por- 
■ tug*di’'''On the' ;®M,h of du^, the King pro 
toguedtheParfeni'cnt*'' 



'"U ' ' 'X ’ 
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CrtAPTER XXXVII. 


Views ian,d,^eso^?ri5€S of the French—^Failureof their attempt, 
to invade Irejand—^Renewal of that project--»Tbey esta¬ 
blish a <x»ries]pondeuce with the Irish Rebels-t--Mean* 
taken by the British Cabinet to counteract their designs— 
Defeat of the Spanish Fleet, off Cape St. Yiacent— 
Signal bravery of Commodore Nelson—*-JRemarkabie omis¬ 
sion in the offitaal letter of, Sir John' Jervis to the Admi- 
ralty-^-Decisiye , victory over the Duten Fleet> by Admiral 
Duncan—Campaign in Ib'3"—Great superiority of the 
Ffench Amy—-Infamous Proclamation of Buonaparte- 
Gallant resistance of an Austrian detachment, at BelJnna 
—Passage of tlie Tagliamento by the French— The Aus* 

‘ trians retreat—Cow'tttdly surrender of=Gradiska-—Opera¬ 
tions in the Tyrol—French successful in every quarbr— 
Buonaparti6 proposes Peace to the,.Archduke—-Motives of 
such proposal-—Suspension of Arms—Divisions between the 
Directory, and the two Councils—Peace of Campo Formio 
—Reflections on that Peace—Characteis of the Directory 
—Their induct—Despised by the People—-They court 
the Jacobins-^-Improved principles of the new Councils— 
Their marked enpiity to the Directory— Plan. pf the 
Directory for .Rieir destruction—Many members of the 
Councils are Seized by the troops, and transported by the 
Dicectory-vMr. Pitt molvos again to propose peace te 
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niucli larger scale ; ajrid, by the weight of 
numbers, to bear down the British fleet as they 
had done the Austrian armies. 

"Bliey were the more confulent of success, 
if they coulfl effect a landing' in Ivelaiul, as 
they knew that country to be in a state of dis- 


affectidh, afid ripe for tcv oi t; i ndeeif, : they 
maintdncd a regular corrcspondeuce with tiie 
leaders of the discontented part}', udio had 
authorized atoits resident at Paris. Tlie 
directory, hwever, had not a]>preciated the 
difficulty of bringing the three fleets to act 
together; they had not calculated uptin the 
activity of the English, sthnuiuted as it was 
by every, nioti\4j of self-preservation, in pre- 


ycnd:ing the desired junction of tliis great mari¬ 
time force, destined for their destruction. Tlic 
Britiish.government, fully aware of tiie hostile 
design^ of the enemy, had adoptedevevy neces- 
jsiiy pieCantion tor rendering them abortive, 
Wliile 1;wo competent fleets, in die Channel and 
in ihc Mediterraitc^^ watched the different 
pOrts of^France, Admiral Jervis \eas stationed, 
w?th fifteeiy saii of the line, ofl'the coast of 
Spain; and Admiral IJuncau, witfi ten sail of 
the Ifne, cruized off thfe Texeh to watch the. 

" . 'v ' ' , - '< ' '•l' X-.' ' ''r' w 

motions >fdf the. Dutcln > 

' The lifst of these flae^ tlia^ yentared to 
sea was tlie Spanish, which^ to the hmnh^M^ of 



twenty-seven vessels of the line, was descried 
by the English in the night of the 13th of 
Februarvj a few leagues from Cape St. Vincent. 
At half past eieveOj in the following morning, 
the British Admiral was so fortunate as to come 
U]) with them, and, by able seamanship, to 
biing them to action, with, great advantage. 
The Spanish ships were scattered, by A\']ach 
means the English were able to attack them 
before they could be collected^ f)r formed^ in a 
regular line; and, passing through their fleet, 
with great rapidity, the}' separated nine sail 
from the rest. Thcv very scanty accounV 
wdiich appears, in tlic oflicial letter of Sir 
John Jervis to the Admiralty, leaves all tlie 


* The whole accowU oi" the acti&n itself is compressed ia 
six lines, which I transcribe ; Passing through thuir fleet, 
in, a line formed with the utmost celerity, tacked, and thereby 
separated otie-thifd froni the main body, after a partial can¬ 
nonade, which prevented their re-junction till the evening > and 


by tlie very great exeUions of the slui^s which had the good 
forturte to arrive itp with the enemy, oij the larboard tack, the 


ships, named in (he margin, were captured, and the, hetion 
ceased about five o^jlock in the evening,” Kot a wo^ is said 
of any particular ships, or, of any particular oSicers, having 


distingw^ed thetnselves, though nefer: wib greater dialinction 
gained in any action than by Individuals, pi this j and the u^ual 
ackriowlcdgemenV to officers atif ■ ,ibr ihdir eflorls^ 
services, on the txiOaslon, were v^idily offiitted, although the 
pmission stand* 3 paralleHn the, annals ol the BniNh 
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njorniitg of the llth of October, he cliacerl tbs 
Dutch ilcct;, ami about itoon came up with thetu 
abou t liliie miles from the shore. The action com¬ 
menced about forty minutes past twelve, Admi- 
r.! Diincan, in the Venerable, broke through tlie 
enemy’s line, «ukI, ,with. his division, brought 
their van to close action, whicli was main¬ 
tained, with the greatest gahailtrv on both 
sides, for two hours and a Ipil:, wlicn all the 
masts of the Dutch Adiniral’s ship went by the 
board; still, however, the brave Dutchman 
continued to huht, in the most gallant style, 
;f tiij, overpowred by numbers, and haying lost 
.^bre than hdlf his crew, he was compelled to 
^'i^trike, and his colours were carried on board 
ilie Venerable* About the same time, the 
‘Dutdi Vice-Admiral, Bloys, surrendered to 
Vice-Adhtiral Onslow ; and at four in tlie after¬ 
noon the action ceased, when ten sail of the 
line, and one fi'igatc, had surrendered to the 
English. The rtinuinder of the Dutch fleet, 
coinji:tlng;^bf five sail of the line, and several 


frigates, escaped, by favour of the night.— 
This M'as o^ne of the eon tested Jictions of 


tbr; war. I'lie losS'^hf thte^-English, in killed and 
Woumled; was seven hundred and hfly-one; 
ami that of the Dutch vVas much more const- 
durable, llus vicfory'cohtpktely defeated the 
/gran'd |4pjebt,of tlie'E^nch' Di’rec'tory, and 
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convince^ tliem that it was intiqli more easy to 
talk of wresting from the Biitish the Soepire of 
thtJ, Oceait^ , thati^ytO; reduee their threats to 
practice., y,'^'- .', 

By landj hpvfeYe% ,t|iey were nvore^ success¬ 
ful; and Victory ^til? foliowed,^ the banners of 
the Republic. VV3 thelf gpipd effort was to be 
made in italy, whence it,was intended to pene- 
Yiate into the hereditary states of Austria^ their 
army, in that quarter, had beew;, reinforced to 
5)0,000 men; of whopr Buonapiirte hatl tlic 
cotninaiid ia chief, with Massena- and Joubert 
under bunr To oppose this force, the Arch- 
<ilike Charles, whc> was uow placed at the head 
of the Austrians, had onty the relics df the 
defeated troops pf tiiC; preced ing, year, with : a 
small body of new undisciplined, troops; the 
whole composing an actitre force of not more 
than 38 , 000 . indh. Fresh ; indeed, were 

raising hi Croatia and Hui^ary; hut it w()u}d 
be a copsidemble tppe before, they could jplp the 
army Tli^ htrup^' that,' the ■Atchdq^.ycopiil 
expect ^tp, ^p, a forcef' sd!- greatly‘thfhHbr, 
was tn^ defend infe'5.his'\bi:b%erts 

life. .. ♦'tit**. / ;iUiT 



of reltr% a^ tiJie .trj^vissrtJO the Arch 
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then pushed on to the frontiers of Carinthia, 

and the Austrians fell back to Vippacli. 

At this time, IJuonaparte put his left wing 
in moticm, ih order to dislodge the Austrians 
froni the strong positions of the TyroL^— 
Pressed by superior forces, the latter retired 
froth post to post; they were attiicked at Ker- 
pen, on the twenty - fourth of jMarch, and, 
after ,a most ohstipate action, i^'tieated, and 
too]^ a position in the vicinity of Sterzingen, 
in the last, but strongest, patt of the mountains 
of tJie Tyrol, on the side of Italy* In this 
last affair, Buonaparte assured the Directory, 
that O^heral Dumas, ^/rr hming killed^ with 
his pxvn Udnds^ several of the cmmy\^ cavalry^ 
iSikf as^iher Sme stepped, for 

minttiesi upon a bridge^ d squadron if 
d&tfalrpi ^nk tad, given time to his troops t<i come 
io assistance,^ 

Being now in possession of ^hree-four(:hs 



luicl madie fpr turning tlie right 

dank ' of the Aik tnan army. /JT&t 'Archduke, 
^ware' of' deSig^^ adopted ' {he bold reso* 
lntioii'’^'pf and 

'IK' ^ Thi^''irtsac^hf 
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vigorous '-atUcIi upon t!i^ 

French'. , He .oofiected/his 
p'ose^ and^.'?ct 'p^''.rjii'.the, 
where he_.hatl'o>d«jre4'.the'/diflleitntcoluinnsto 
jneot, and wherg.he 'e.^|>e^tf<l'4o be joiSecl/by'. 
some 'ti*oops, from thsftbihee" lie, had', 
tijratKm, 'ho^vev.er, to leiln>’dii the’that' 
the dehic.^c>f "Fontaffai 'had,, be(?i>. ifq|:cca:;''by. the’’ 
cncniv. wito ,\had already, reached yieihity 
of Tiii'visi and,So gained the.'''CQdtmahd!of a, 
road, by,' which 'tw#'* of the;-AiistnaK'/,cofh|nns,' 
with his.'artille'ry, 'and baggage,'\wefe • ilo, .ad*'*^' 
vance: Iu .this c rl tieal si tuitioii the AroHdukd 
deterinined to'attack the French'at Yarv%\apd.w^! 
to endq^vqur, l>y ‘ that meaW,',to tcsqpeh.'tln^v 
important eoinnmhication. , lie, aeci^rdi^glyV 
sent prdei^, tb/'Gcherals Gohtreiiil, and''Bayalk1i|',', 
wdio cqiinhahdt^d tite t\vo cofentt^^ hr qneitiqn^ 
to pass forvyarti with alt possible 
T'hc 'first, pf '.thesh 'officers ohstantl'y o^’ed.the’^, 
order, and dtt>ve'^tte'’ih:ench'.%^ i%’':ytl|^ge\' 
of ..Safmtjjff ''apd. liin^ 
to finiye ;gi' 

Mass^r^^; wlfb *';%d‘|M.,'-as^stiiee ' 

of' his 'feh-ghm'd," 'aidfeked' 

with', •;;; the 

Ahstfiaik 

^he resolved t,o;4ffehA’ii^'posf ninth 
tance as that which he lidw dtcnpied, %o the 

VoL. V. ■' '".iV;-' 
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last extremity. The Arcluluke arrived during 
the action, and, mounting on a dragoon’s horse, 
rushed into the thickest of the 6ght, ami so 
animated las- men bj his exanif>}e, that they 
ibiight witil the utmost desperation, *and 
resisted, for several hours, every attempt lo 
dislodgt; them. The French, however, having; 
received reinforcements in the afternoon, and 
t]»e other column of the Austrians, *nnder Bay ~ 
alich, hot being amved, this gallant little 
eorps^ was ultimately compelled to abandon the 
village of Safnitz, and to retire from tlie held 
of battle, in \Yhich they had so nobly disliu' 
guished themselves. 

: The greater part of Buonapartes arm^^ was 
no kAioned in Carnihla and Carynthia, and 
one division Inid taken' possession of Qagcn- 


durth. ’ But he was aware that the furthc r lie 
advanced the greater wmuld be his danger. He 
Ltd found that his successes, far from striking 
the suhjects of the Emperor with panic and 
dis:nay, had only served to rouse their courage, 
ahd to invigorate their efforts; Th<5 brave in¬ 
habitants of Austria, Hungaiy, and Bohemia, 
had rushed to arms* a large body of troops had 
been formed with great expedition; the spirit 
of tiH“ nation ma'infested itself in every quar- 
; hud means of .resistance tvere so provided, 
,i)id ibultipiicd, tbht the Corsican b(‘gan to fear 
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that all the fruits of his past victories would be 
tom from him* Under these impressions,, he 
fecut a letter to the Archduke, on the last day 
of March, in which, after great professions of 
humanity^ ‘ au<I many lamentations over the 
lives which had been shcrificeci during the war, 
— proicssions and lamentations, which, in the 
inoutli of a man whos had committed more 
wainton massacres, and more cold-blooded *mur- 
ders, than anv tvrant who liad ever desolated 
the face of the earth, could not fail to be duly 
appreciated, —lie asked, if there werfe no pro¬ 
spect of putting an end to it The Archduke, 
ill his answer, told him, in su^stanot, Ahftt. it 
was his province*to hght, and not to negotiate; 
but be immediately transmitterl his letter 'to 
Viciina* In a few da^^s, Iiowev>^^er, the Arch¬ 
duke received full power from the Emperor, 
to enter into a jfcgotiation for peace with the 
French; and, on the seventh of uc^prii,, a snspeii- 
sion of arms was agreed on, and signed. 

During thisAiuie, the Austrian Generals, 
in the Tyrol, had been joined by a large bbdy 
of the hardy inhaj^itants of that mountainous 
country, had attacked the Frencby and had 
nearly expelletl them both fr<m t|id German 
ami tlie Italian^ Tyrol, when news of ^tlie sus¬ 
pension of ai*m«,pnt a stop to further hostili^ 
ties. The negotiations Were carried on with 

■ K 
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.m. mtjch rzfmy, that the pielim'mary articles 
of were 40 Leobeoj on the 

>%hwiit| 6i:. Apfih Blit as ,the’restitution of 
,the/\Em|>«T4?'^iorme4: one-^of. the. 
itr||j(l 5 ies^";th 4 - Dlreetory' deenietl; thpt> ■ too^favolir- ■, 
refused#' for,sohie,; titee,- to ratify 

thAh'‘ :!; '' '• ' ''■■ ' - ' ' „'. 

■^.ifi^efofo the-news of ■ the armistice had 

: th4 armib on the Ehihe, the campaign 

ha^ 0 | 5 chcti in that quarter. The I^rench theie^ 
as; ]th Italy, were greatly superior in numbers 
to !tlie Austrians; and Hoche, on the one hand, 

; iijSMtl.passed theat Nenwiech apd, in a few 
; day^> gained several advantages over (jFeneial 

; commanded the^Austrians in that 

advanced to the gates of ■hrane- 
the pthejv Moreau \ had. crossed the^ 
’''|;iw;;4';httleheiw5tm^ had:gamed pos-^ 

i^sion of. the important foft of Eehl; which 
.„, hai' 'lal^Jy' cost- 'the .'Austrian#, so. many lives, 

' :w|th0Ut: thing a ';:shotis»f -tel.' a^lvanccd 
■'^%o town#^ 


i^received' foh 

',. Ijcdhen 

‘'•'V ,, joThiS' .ft34^y; 
**mcttg.' tijif, 

''CaTUf^ \%m glven:'a.': 


? rof fhe tieaty of 

■. ‘.great divisions 
i„„one of them, 

't ' 

.account',,' lie, and 

k 


'i’oiirwiu'i' kpprfj»odu''%'b*i,tlie:0th«-three, 
i; : whom he ^(^IWsthe.trwmvJifaW, ‘‘ were furious 



at it ; BevciUer^,” (tlic mild chief of I'hcr 
0|>hilanthr<?pists,) was like a tiger> iiew)[>feU 
sighed deeply* IJams disapproved the treatVj, 
but said, b that,^ ij^evertheless, it limst boiex^ 
ciitcd ;" though, the very tjext day, to 

coiitain his rage, he rose hastily, aBd,'addres- 
siTig himself to me,” says Carnot, sukl, .in a 
fury, ‘ Yet it iS to von, that m'- are: itidebted 
for the infamous treaty of Leoben,” Buona¬ 
parte*, however, having approved the tt'^ary, 
*the Directory thought proper to ratity it; hut, . 
having so done, they refused to cany ii into 
execution, and to restore Mantoa to tbevAus* 
trians. ' ■ > ' ' ? , 


By this perfidious conduct, on tlie part 
of the nicijoriity of the Directory, the C'ourk 
nent of Europe y^s kept m suspense fOr seveiul 


months, While the im^t active preparations 
were makingj Oa iboth' sides, for the renewal 
of hostilities, Co\ifei*ences were opcnetl'af 
Udina fo| the fimkamngement cY tJjO 
ti vo treaty'I - "but;" - tlie" ■ ^ ^Directory .obstmite}y; 


refused' tO'-'glVe 'up'.*' 




orders 'tb miewYhe wafftiYthe Emperdr.woiilid' 
not agree tp'Y'utmhder ' 

the ' 

' During'.-’f=inudry#;,of/^^'skspen^, 

•part^, }rad'’besefi'aolivdy f; 

•the.Rkvdlki*d'p.;|ctf dro‘t% 'CBalpIne;; 
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jiiid Cl^aclane Republics, was now added tlic 
Ligurian Republic, erected on the ruins of the 
Ancient Republic of Genoa; while the Little 
Republic of Lucca, not sufficiently republican 
ior the anodeni refonners of Europe, wa^ rcgc- 
ricrated after the true Ihencli model. The 
Ja^'obin Generals on the Rlnne, too, had not 
been less active ; and, with the connivance 
and encouragement of the Directory, they 
established a Cis-Rhenane Republic in Cha-' 
ma^y. In Switzerland, too, Buonaparte having 
kindly undertaken to mediaie hetuceii the (Pri¬ 
sons and their subjects of the Valtelinc, gni- 
ciouslv took the latter country under his iunne- 
diate protection, by annexing it to the Cisalpine 
lle;>ublic. 

While these militaiy politicians were em¬ 
ployed in giving to the cnnle otfspriugs of 
their savage minds “ a local habitation and a 
name,” while the sapient directors of the Great 
NatiC'U svere affording their sanction and encoii- 
ragciuent to all their acts of violence and out¬ 
rage, some few members of the legistative body 
had the sense to perceive, and the hawfsW to 
expose, the Infam}^ of sucii proceedings.— 
Dumolard, who had derived s<cnc wisdom from 
the events of the revolution, openly condemned, 
m the Council of Five Hundred, the revolutions 
of Italy, ^and tlie attaclcs bfi the independence 
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ot' Venice aiitl of Genoa, without provocation, 
iuni witlsoiit authority from tlie legiblarive hocly. 
iie compured them with the partition of Pohuul, 
and ascribed them to a vast system of destriio 
tion and d'mrgmhutim^ which he charged the 
Djjcctory with pursuing.—*' The hrst attempt,’* 
srnd be, was on Venice ; and finding that it 
flit] not incur your diN]>leasure, a similar attempt, 
ami etniahv successful was made on Genoa,— 

* PL- 

A revolution liad been tlicre brought about by 
agents of tlie French govci iimenl, Europe and 
})Osterity will rcprc/ach France for such a devi¬ 
ation from the principles which she her,self 
a.sscited in her own behalf/’ 


The Directory, however, pi;c,s$od by a 

Lstrong party^ at luftne, and fearful of ’ losing 

their autliorliy, liad iieU rniined to employ foice 

for the destruction of tlicir enemies; and as it 

♦ 

was necessary, for that purpose, to draw a 
considerable l>ody of troops to Paiis, tliey 
jndgffd it expedient to coijclude a peace with 
the Emperor., Accordingly, on the seven¬ 
teenth of October, the peace of Canipo Eormio, 


(to which place the negotiations had been tranLS* 

‘ 1 

ferred front ,Udina,) was conclyukth by which, the 
Austrian Netherlands \yexe ced^l to the-French ’ 


Republic,^ which was also,to,retain possession 

of the ishiiids in the Archipelago, 

in the Adriatic, which had hecir fi:om£i 
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'i'/tlic! ¥eue?t:|'am^.,&nd ali'the pess^siimis of Venice^ 

: ;K'raiixvan^ 

’ ' ' '/'.t '■' . '•»'. 1 .\'l,..,'.., 


, ,, , ^. . 

; Ata'i'ftd?-'^gmwt?<l'.to'tbe;'Duke 
^,Qf ;fedeiiia,.^wtiose''dom 1md taken 
f., .hkit, in ■ tke Brisgaw;-—A ikV- a congvess^ 
s,'Was; tO''wetvnt lias tacit,, foi' settling a.pacibea- 

(it^i'iiian Finpive.— 
^.Be^id^s ' these known' conditicms, there .wcic 
,''3s0>"e,nte^n,',^secret articles, 'which, .at a sub-' 

;; sequent i j[>eriipd, were published, by the Direc- 
tcryi, t ,and itcyer fonnall^ ^ ciisav(n4^ed . by,, the 
.'Austria./- :By'4i^C^c-'aj1iclfS, the Em- 
'eirgeged to, employ;'his'r^ea<iif :tO'- 

* ';|h'^cur^,|frcm :tht: different states, of thdxmF**'^^ 

,; their mmmt tpthc e3i.tension of the-^Frenclb fVon-, 

' titer|tx> Ihie-iaiwe, ' induding';fhe''bridge43ea.d of 
;'^b', secure '' 

-the ^ 

e. ikusCi'' to'4hc^'Etcbebifi4P^ ...band,' 

I ./ , \>K . ''ji' ; ^i' ! ' ' ^'■i' * ' ’ 

f ^ j '.-, .' ^ ^ I * I. .. >,^ .. . ^ ^ ' *ii I • -ir 

nwanm. 
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>■ '* ' ' I , , 

idtockti to prevent one of them fr<>% hav- 
ing a greater iiharc of the fipojl tlmn the 
other,; ' , ' ' • ' ^ ,, 

■'By^this p'eace, or ratte' tin's precarious 
tmee, the Pfea'jch government, iiKlepemiehtiy 
of d)e vast accpiisitjon of terrlcorj:^ arid phweir, 
Tviiich it secured tO drern, gained a great point,/ 
by extorting from the Emperor a ganetkm 
of all their >evolutionary proceedings, ■ aiid 
by making him a partner in their unprincipled 
projects for robbing neutral states of their 
independence, and transferring the people/like 
a Jieni of cattle, from one master to another. 
The Emperor, too,, disgraced himself by an 
aoquiefxencc in these plans, and especially by 
assisting in-the dismemberment of that Empire, 
of which he ivas the iaWful head, and winch 
he was, consequently, bound to defend. It 
might, indeed, be urged, that the different 
Priitces of the Empire had first forsaken their 
chiefs and, rOgardlcss of tbeir duty^ had violated : 
those laws which they stood pledged to 
observe, and haifj afforded every possible assist- 

indeed,, was 

;; hut: too/xtmei' r;'/ their" pusillanihi'ous Con-/ 
.r,4uetr^abd/!thcif-/htmCh; of feitlip-affoVdCd the ■ 
; jEthpemv■ /fegitiiitite''justi^eatiou' 'Tbf ^vhig, 

ibi' i-Ac*'/fevolutidn^fy' ■ sy^teni cf‘ 
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dimrgamzaiton, which constituted tlic most 
essential part of it. 

It ,,]ias been already observed, that the 
majority of the rrciich Directory \yere adverse- 
' the peace, and mdy consented to it because 
they were erig'agcd in the execution of a plan. 
:ic lionie, which more materiuliv alT'cctcd them 
sci\ es. Tlic new government hud become not 
merely niipopular, but even despicable in the 
c} cs of the pcoj)le; so much so, indeed, that 
ihc crafty Sityes rcfiised a scat an the Directory, 
wiio, according to Carnofs account, who was 
hiinsclf a director, had great difficulty even 
in procuring i>evvanlH. Indeed, when it is ooti" 
sidered of what materials the Directory was 
composed, the indigiratiou ^ or contcmj)t in 
which it was universally hoiden, will not 
appear extraordinary. Every one of its mem¬ 
bers had been decided Jacobins, and had voted 
fir the death of the King; and most of them 
had i)een active participators in all the crimes 
of Ib'bespierrc, during the prevalence of liis 
system of terror. The Theophilanthropic, Ijx 
llevcillere Lepaux, a man of obscure birth, of 
.mean talents, and a weak mind, had left his 
botanical pursuits, in Anjou, to become a j>oli- 
tician at Versailles. He was a member of the 
States-General, in t7S£); and, though distin¬ 
guished for his hatred of the aristocracy and 
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the clergy, he made S|.spee.cb, in May, 1791, hi 
which truth trsimiphcd over jircjudice, and the 
record of which (Exhibits as ciaria" an instance 

} O tJiJ 

of iocojisistency, in principle and conduct, as 
is to he tbund in the numslrous annals of the 
Revohitiom— in a country so extensive as 
Frincc,” said }k‘, “ the bonds of government 
ought to he drawii umre closely together than 
in (tlaris or Ap[>enzel, or else .she woidd be 
abainkmed to the liorrors of Anarchy, wdicnce 
slie would be e.^liieated only to fall under the 


domination of a few intriguing spirils*— 
Therefore, I, who am not very partial to courts, 
do not liesitatc to assert, that, on lhat dan on 


tchich Franvi’ sha/l cime /o have a Kitig, she a 


lose her lihcrf y and her repose, and be dclrcered up 
lo the dreailfid despolism ofjdction.’' ^ And y{‘t 


this was tlie very man who conibiaeil to destroy 


the King of France, and wiio became a member 
of those very factions, whose <lesperatc niaehi- 
nations overthrew the Throne ami the Altar, 


fultilling his prediction, by the annihilation of 
civil freedom, and domestic repose; and by 
establishifig a system of despotism, the most 
odious atid intolerable, to which any nation of 


the earth was ever known to submit* Carnot, 


* See his Speech, of May the 18th, 1791, in the Moniteur 
of the following day* 
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Ins brother director, w}|^i ho \leceivcd 4tfd 
Oiltxdtttkl, represents hrm, iti his memoirs^ as 
onej’of the most immoral and hypocritical of 
luitnnU heings^ with falsehood on his torlgue, 
jkI/ corruptloti ill; his^ heart. And he cites an 
instance, of his l>arbiirity tmly atrocious,--^- 
Doidcefs, name being erased, by the Council 
of Five Hundred, fron^ a list of proscription 
which tire Directors)* had drawn up, La lleveil- 
lcre'% so enraged at the loss of his victim, 
thiit he seriously proposed to tilt ofiier Directors 
to have him assassinated! « 


Soon after the appointment of the Direc* 
tory, tliey coalesced, for a while, with the 
Terrorists^ in order to crush their mutual ene¬ 
mies, the men of moderate principles; but the 
success of this plan was defeated by the still 
greater enmity which subsisted between those, 
Terrorists who adhered to Robespierre to the 
last, and those who brought him to the scaf¬ 
fold. And, in the following Spring, of 179d, 
an e v'cut occurred whieh ejected some change 
in the views and opinions of the Directory. 
In the month of May, that year, a Conspiracy 
Was discovered, the object of which was to 
murder the Directors, and all the mcmbei’s of 
tlie Admim,stration, to overthrow the present 
,of government, and to restore the Con¬ 
stitution of 179$. This notable plan was 
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devised by a iow the luiine of 

Babd^Ut^ who had amicicd tiie appd- 

iati(>xi;\of Grauitm; and who wa$ by 

the lifted Drouel^^ the postihoii, who stO|)fp€d 
the-King'iit Varennes. Both these'men:\fefe ^ 
appreheiuled; ikboenf having^ on his trials 
beldiy avowed his 'crimc, in which he giotfech 
sidlered death : but the Jacobins contrived to 
dfect the escape of Droiiet frcni prison; and, 
this wretclij who had the mind and manners 


of a post-boy, was afterwards employed by the 


Directory. After tins discove^^\ the Directors 


adopted greater circiiinspecuoa in their con- 
duetj. and nuKleration in their language; and 
no diiiereixce occurred between them and die 


Councils, till the new election, which tofdc 
pkee in the Spring ot 1797; when, notwith¬ 
standing nil the arts of intrigue which were 
exerted by the Directory, and all the marioetri 
vres of the Jacobins, nearly the wljoie of the 
new deputies, A\mre adverse to the present sys- 
tetn,“-most of tliem were men of anti-revtv 
liitionary principles, and aniong tliem vmre 
some royhlists, and even more than one emi¬ 
grant , , . 

It was now the time far one of the Direc¬ 
tors, too, to go out, by lot; but Ketourncur, 
being one of the least decided characters among 
^heny, and supposed to be weaker than hk 
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associates^ (tlioug‘li be bad ^^oted for the death of 
the King, pronounced a public on eulogy Marais 
at tlie Jacobin Club, and had even undertaken 
the defence of Carrkry in the Convention,;) 

was resolved to bribe him, by a |argc sum 
(jf n)oncy, and the post of Ambassador, to let 
the lot fall upon him. lie accordingly resigned 
the DircctoiiafOhice, and Bartjielcnn was ('liosen 
to succeed him. 

From this time, there was a maioiitv oj' 
the two Councils opposctl to tlic Direct(»%, 
and, during the Summer of 17.97, a regular 
warfare was carried on ])ctwt.‘en t])cm, in mes¬ 
sages and in speeches. The majority of the 
nation sided with the Cuuueils, and, if their 
energy had been e<jual to the gooiiucss of their 
cause, there (‘ould have been iittie tloubt that 
they would succeed in their clibrts, to give a 
better Constitutio|:i to Ihancc, and ])eace to 
Europe. Their opponents, ht)we\ er, were better 
versed in tiie revolutionary tactics, more con- 
vcrs.ir.t with the inaxhns of the Robespierrian 
school, and less scriipidous about the means 
of aceoinplishing their end. The Directory, 
too, were masters of the army, anrl of the 
whoie executive power of the state. 

The enemies of the Directory, conscious 
of flieir majoritv, made, no secret of their 
.designs; but, with a degree of weakness not 
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easily to be aecounted for, considering that 
thev must, have had a perfect kiiow ledge of the 
cliaractere ai«d dispositions of the men who 
W'ere opposed to them, they lost their tiiim 
in petty disjaites, and in subjeeting the Dirce- 
Uny to trifling mortilkations ; whereas, if they 
ii.-d eillicr waited quietly till the period ot' 
jinother election, when they iiuidiL without 
didiculty, have secured a majority in the Direo 
tory, or had struck some decisive blow betore 
ihc Director^ were thoroughly prepared fjr 
resistance, thcii triumph had been certai]! ami 
complete. 

Although the Directory had solcmrdv 
dcelai-ed, tliat tliey could not, on anv cam- 
^ideration, violate any one article of the Con- 
stitutionai code, when called uf)ou to gi’s e up a 
portion of the cojiquests wliicli they iiad made, 
ill order to restore peace to Europe; yet, wlieii 
their object was to crush their personal enemies, 
they did Jiot scruple to violate two very essen¬ 
tial articles of the same code. By one article, 
the army were expressly prohiluted from ddi~ 
berating on any subject whatever.—Yet, on the 
present occasion, in consequence of ajiplica- 
lions from the Directory, who had conniw d 
at all their plundei’ and extortion, they ioisdly 
declared themselves in their favour. Bubnapart^; 
jiiadc all tlie divisions of the army of Itah 
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pre.seiit petitions, of a threatening natiire, 
asaiast the Councils. Moreau and iloche did 

O' ^ ^ 

the same with their armies on the Rhine;—^ 
And the hitter, who, from,, a stable 1)oy, had 
hec^ne a General, as being a furious jacobin, 
liras^ pitched upon by the Directory, to com-^ 
anahd a body of troops, which thej' liad ortlercc! 
to Paris to destroy their enemies in the coun¬ 
cils. By another article of the Constitution^ 
the approach of troops to witliin a ceruiiu dis¬ 
tance from the place at which the Legislative 
Body hekl its sittings, was e.vpressl}' forbidden. 
•—But this, ^and every other article, Avere di,s~ 
regiirdcd by the Diroctoiy, when they luui any 
favourite ol/fcct to accomphsli. llochc, how¬ 
ever aliirnied at the state in wliieh he found , the 
public mind, on his approach to the Capital, 
was induced to dc'clinc the commission;^ and 
Augereau, who was originally a private soldier 
m the Neapolitan army, but now a favourite 
Geuend with BuonapartiE, was employed in his 

'a some r.ccomits it is stattid, that Hoche committed cer* 
tain aqts^f im|iirv!doncts (vvhifh,freqi the violence and bmlality 
fsf hifi disposijrio,-'., is not at all improbable,) which rendered it 
liecesJliy* for the IJKrectoiy to disavow him. He died soon 
aftei't. his return to Germany j and the accounts ditrer as 
to the mode of his death, some imputing it to poison adrai- 
niat^md b|^ order of ttie Ihrecmry, (See History of the Cain- 
paign of \797‘ \ oi.il. p. 213. jVn^e.) and others to debau* 
ebery. (Sec Dictiounaire Biographigue, Tome Ilf, p. 198 .) 





'iiLigercau liad no sooner taken die cont- 
jnajni ol' the troops, than lie niovcil forvearil, 
and passid the limit prescribed by the Consti¬ 
tution. The impetuosity of this man had out- 
stii]>ped tlie Wishes oi‘ the Oirectmy, ■vrlto 
w, re not yet prepared to iiuiict the meditated 
lf .')vv; :!ud,li;u{ the CouneHs acted \vith /Innnesjs 
:i;id decision, and passed a decree of aeeusatioti 
ao.un.jr tjii trmnrrinite, they mic»hl still luive 
'neci'C-fl's-L Ib»t tiny wasted tliat time, whii’h 
sisoulti have ficen einphn ed in aetion, in i’rivo- 
loas dtiaites, mnl fruitless discussions; and, 
M ;ule tbf }' were cuo-apyal in the silly expedient 
oi asceilainfiiy, with precision, whether tlic 
fcroojis hiul really passed tlie ConstiUilional 
hne.f, the hall in wbieii they sate was ssiddenly 
surrounded, and most of the cift^ls uT the 
purtv, in o]>posjtioii to the Directoiy, topythei* 
nilh the new direeto'r, Lkirthekain, were arrest- 
tcl witliout tht‘ smallest resistance ordiflicvdtv; 
and, beiny pi vcA hi carri^^es, resembling iron 
cages, ])re\ ionsly ])iepared for the piirp(xse 
were sent to itoehc'brL where a iVigate waited 
to transport them to the pestilential deserts of 
(luiana. Tiie remains of the two councils, 
who no longer eonstiluted a legitimate body 
of representatives, and wdio were not com- 
petent to perform any (me act; of legisiatioe. 
now assembled at tlic Odcoii, and conferred on 
Voi. V- o 
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the Directory, by a formal decision, that 
lute, power which they had usurped, in breaiph 
of tlie constitutioni which was specially trusted, 
by its concluding provisioi., to the safeguarVi 
of^ the Direct^ y and the Legislative Cour ils. 
Tiie immedhut. consequeree of this <i was, 
the triumph of jacobinism, aun tlie ie-esta 
blishmerit of revoletiorjarv " rive^jiment 
Diiriu ; Uansactu ” t’ 

of France, Mr. P t, luul tlie 


resolved to mak.. one t>llHT ed')r. . ’ ' ■ ’c 

French Government to o]»en a ik ■ ' ti\ 

a real view to the couclusi^^u j... i 

only possd)!' reason which co ^i]e 

Ministers to J)ink t^'Ut there t>>s.cd, 
thi^’, time, a greater proba^ '”’y of ‘i; 
in the Direcroiy a i^etter <]bpositiou t<* c-' n- 
cludc a fair and reasonable peace^ than 'a 
the period when tljty a . e their -ast attcm| j 
was the spirit which tlie m?’'ority of the tw 
Councils liad latelv^d’splayed. Tl.' ]n'elinti»‘a- 
jie>; of peace, indeed, berucea tlie J ’'j[jeivjr 
and the French, recently signed at Leoben, 
rendered it politic to become a party in tlie 
pending negotiations for a delinilive treaty, as 
the allied powers could treat with more advan- 
tage jointly than separately. Lut it was very 
Vveib known that the Directory woiikl never 
depart from their settled system of concluding 
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tlistinct and separate treaties. The prelimina¬ 
ries of Leoben, however, smoothed the way to 
a successful negotiation between England and 
France, as tlie I'anpcror bad himself surren¬ 
dered the Austrian Netherlands, wiiich appeared 
to c()nstltutc the puncipal obstacle in the last 
negotiations; altiiough it did not necessarily 
follow that England should acquiesce in the 
possession of a country by Jounce, which 
would increase not nnl> her general power, bat 
her paiticului' iU'^ans of annoyance, as appli- 
ibie to Cfrcat Ib' itain, because the lawful pos- 
^tss(jr of Uiat cocntry hud been compelled, by 
.ue force of arms, to surrendt r it. 

Thus stimulatetf and always most anxious 
for jjcace,* the British Ministers r<\solvcd to 
api>ly to the J'jv'Tj -b Ciovemincnt on the sub¬ 
ject. Accordingly, on the first of June, Lord 
Grenville wrote to M. Delacroix, proposing to 
enter, without delay, upon tlie discussion of 


the view^’ and pretensions of Great Britain and 
France, for the par]H>se of signing preliinina- 


■*’ A writer, in tlic Aiinn:il Register for 1/98^ witii very 
little regard to truth, asserts, that the British Ministry assumed 
only an appearance of being desirous to put an end to the war, 
to which the public had long testified an aversion.” This evi¬ 
dent desire was not a mere appearance, but an absolute reality ; 
for never was man moi’e sincerely desirous to attain any object 
than Mr. Pitt was to put an end to the war. 

O 2 
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lies of peace, which iiiight be ddinitijel^' 
arranged at a future congress. This letter, 
iiiimccliately answered by the Freiicli Minister, 
who expressed the eagerness of the Executive 
Directory (an eagerness, which they certainly 
never felt) to rccci^ the pacific overtures of 
the British Court, and their desire that t]i4 
negotiations fo; a definitive treaty should he 
entered upon at once. On .the lUh of June, 
passports were forwarded for the Briti 'li hlc ni- 
potentiary, biit^ drawn up in a very unusual 
manner, declaring them to he passports for a 
person furnished xvlth the full poxvers (f his 
Bf dtannic Mejesly^for the purpose of negottalhig^ 


concluding^ and signing a dejinilive and separate 
treaty of peace zviih the French Republic.'' This 
paltry artifice did not escape Lord Grenville,, 
who, in his reply, objected to that part of the 


passports, as not answerin,; exactly to tire 
powers and mission of the King’s Plenipoten¬ 
tiary, whose full powers would iiiciude every 
case, and, without prescribing to him any par¬ 
ticular mode of negotiation, would give him 
the most unlimited authority to conclude any 
articles, or treaties, wlicther preliminary or de¬ 
finitive, whicii might best conduce to the speedy 
re-estahiishment of peace, the Minister being 
equally ready and authoiKe.d to begin-the nego- 
# tiatioii upon either footing. As to the (piQStion 
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a sepaiiite “treaty, it was his Majesty’s deter- 
provide fpv what was due to the 
VQueeii of Portugal, being willing, at the same 
time,, to enter into the necessary explanations 
with respect to the interests of Spain and Hal- 
iand. The Executive Directory expressed 
“tlieir perfect coincidence with the sentiments of 
tlic British Monarch, and consented to send 
iK‘\v passports, although they declared that 
auolhcr person would have been more likely to 
conciude a peace tlian Lord Malmesbury. After 
an interchange of two or three preliminary 
‘ notes, Lord i\lalmesbury repaiie<l to Lisle, and, 
oil the dtli of July, had his first conference 


with the French Plenipotentiaries, Letournciir, 
• - * 

(lately one of the Directory) Preville le Pelley, 


and IMaret, whose secretary was General Col- 


chen. 


In order to obviate every dinicidty, to 
avoid every nnnecessaiy delay, and to pre¬ 
vent those imputations of msiiiccrity, which 
enmity on the one liand, and faction on the 
other, had so lavishly, and so unjustly, cast 


upon the Ministers, diftev' their former vain 
attempt to put an end to the war, Lord Jdalmes- 
biirv, the very day after the exchange {>f full 
■powers v/ith tlie French Plenipotentiaries, de¬ 
livered in a project, containing the specifo 


terms on which England was willing to maks. 
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peace with France; aiul never, surely, at the 
outset of a negotiation, were terms so reason¬ 
able, so equitable, and so favourable, proposed 
by one contracting party to another, whose 
relative situation was similar to that of the 
picsent belligerent powers. In fact, the lan¬ 
guage held was, substantially, this — Great 
Bril am will rev^.^re all her conatiesls. without 
exception, ivhick hate been made from France; 
and of the conquests which France lart made., 
Great Britain requuxs the. restitution of none! 
The British Cabinet oflered, at the same time, 
to make peace with Spain and Holland, (the 
allies ol’ France) on condition of retaining the 
Island oi‘ Trinidad, the Ca])e of Good Hope, 
Tfincomal^, in the Island of Ceylon, and of 
rea^iviim- the to\vn and fort of Cochin in ex- 
ciiaiigc for Negnpatnahi. In respect of France 
herself, thefe was nothing to which it was pos- 
si])!e for the Directory, had they been really 
desirous of peace, to object in these condi- 
winch left them in possession of their 
f '.romite boundaries, and, indeed, the absolute- 
n-esfris of the European Continent from tlic 
GiJpii of Naples to the TexeL And the terms 
pi .)j,ose(l to their allies were as reasonable as, in 
r It It iative circumstances of the respective 
?os\ei'>. coLild possihiy he expected. 

Eight days elapsed before any answer was 
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given to these proposals; and then the Direc¬ 
tory insisted, as an indispensahk prclhnhmr^, 
that Great Britain should restore e\cr\ con- 
quest which she had made on France and on Iser 
allies. On this insolent, and unwaii’antable 
proposal, which pro\ ed that the Directory never 
meant to conclude a peace, I^rd Malmcshury 
truly remarked,^ that it would not only most 
certainly prevent the treaty from beginning, but 
w'ould leave no room for treating at all, since it 
deprived tlie King of Great Britain of every 
aneans of negotiation ;—it went, indeed, to 
establish a principle of all cession and no com¬ 
pensation. The observations which his Lord¬ 
ship made on the subject were such as couhl 
not l>e answered, and, tliercforc, the French 
Alinisters exerted iheir ingenuiu to coim iijce 
L(ncl Alahnesbiuy, that ic was not intciidcfl to 
prevent negotiation, and that the obvious nicvus- 
ing of the proposal was not that \vhieh he 
ought to put upon it. The Directory them¬ 
selves, indeed, appeared t'o coincide with tlicir 
]deiiipotentiaries in this explanation, and to 
admit tile reasonableness of the objcctiofi started 
by the British Plenipotentiary, as they remained 
for a considerable time unresolved, and alixxkd 
to consult with the g{>veniments of Spain and 
llollaiitl, with a view to ^obtain their consent 
to sf}mc rekixati(m of the conditions projxjscd. 

See SCile Pa^icr* rt-Iatiug to this licgotiniiun. No. 20. 
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Indited, the observations of the British 
on this strange proposal, conveyed by J^rcl 
Grenville to Lord Malmesbury, and, by the 
latter, repeated to the French Plenipotentiaries, 
'^'vcrc unanswerable. It was remarked, tluit 
France, treating in conjunction with her allies, 
and in their name, could notj^ with any jjrctcnce 
of justice and fairness, oppose her treaties with 
them as an obstacle in the, way of any reason-* 
able proposal of peace in which the} were to 
be included. In a scj^arate negotiation, to 
which tliey Avere not parties, such a plea might, 
perhaps, have been urged; but, in that case, 
France would have been bound to offer, fr{)m 
her own means, that compensation which slae 
did not think lierself at liberty to engage to 
obtain from her allies.—And these reasons were 
urged with a better grace by the Ih’ijpsh Cabi¬ 
net, as they were precisely the same which had 
influenced their own conduct in the last nee’o- 
liations, when Great Britain was bound by 
engagements to Austria similar % those by 
which France now pretended to be bound to 
liLi’ allies. But it never could be allow^ed, tliat 
Fi ance, Spain, and llolhuid, ne ^oti.ding jointly 
fo?- a peace with Great Britain, could act up, a^ 
a bar to the just demands of the latter, the 
treatle., between themselves, from which they 
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«Vw, .at once, able,to release eacli other ^^hen- 
ever they should diihk lit. 

' Some objeotioiis, of a trifling nature, were, 
made, by the Fren-cir Pienipbtentiaries, to two' 
or three of the articles ia I.ord Maiinesbury’s 

project. The first to wliich they oI)jc€ted was, 

*• 

tilt; title of King of Trance, used by the King' 
of Eugiand, Avhich was no longer admissible, 
aecordiiig to thea), after IVIonarchy was dc- 
slroycd in that country, although it was well 
known, tiial it was a nieit; title of honour, 
unconnected with pretensions of any kind; and 
was certainly less galling to Trench Republi¬ 
cans llian it could liavc been to a Trench 
IVIonarch, They next objected to a renewal of 
all lornier treaties, although it wvus an article 
usually inserted in td! treaties, and was pecu¬ 
liarly well calcid iteo ro obviate inisappreJien- 
sions, and to nrevent future disputes; and 
although, by tin insertion of il in tlie pre.'^ent 
project, the Trene’p, Government w.us placed, 
by Great ^ritain, in precisely th ‘ same situation 
in which the T’drch Moearchy iiad always 
stood, which amounted to ihe fuller.t acknow¬ 
ledgment of tiieir ,sof creignty, and Uie coin- 
pleiest recognition of tlie Repuhhc, that could 
he desircfl on the one hand, or given on the 
otlier. But thcs0 were subordinate points, on 
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the success of the negotiation not it 
a!l (icpeiul. In the beginning of tlie cbffepon- 
(If iicc [ictweeu the respective plcnipotentiavieSj 
]\lahnesl)ury had been 'assurctl that, if 
f i Directory should reject the terms which he 
propose, they would, themselves, pre- 
' scut a counter-project, containing their own 
conditions; and this promise they were now 
called upon to fulfiL 

The French plenipotentiaries admitted the 
justice of the demand, and declared that they 
would immediately apply to tlib Directory Ibi 
that purpose. But, though this comniunica- 
tion took place on the 2.5th of July, the 
’ lenKiindcr of that, and the whole of the follow¬ 
ing, month, w’cre suffered to pass aw^ay, witli- 
out presenting this counter-project^ without 
anv modification of the late demand of the 
Directory, and without advai\cing a single step 
in rhe negotiation. And, although Lord Malmes¬ 
bury fixspiently remonstrated against tliis dila¬ 
tor) conduct, so strongly indicative of a deter¬ 
mination to conclude no treaty, the Director) 
liad the profligate assurance, in a.melsuge to the 
Cwuncil of Five Hundred, to impute the delay 
to the British Cabinet. Lord jyialmesbnry, 
however, extorted from their Minister an avowal 
of tlv' injustice of the charge, and from the 
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Directory themselves a declaration, as falsb as 
the imputation itself, that they meant no reflec¬ 
tion on the English government. 

Ihit there was an chicient cause lor all this 
shuffling and cqidvocation, on the part of tiie 
Dircctorv, wliicli was obvious to every one 
Mdio attended to the passing events at Paris.— 
The majority of the Directory, and the Jacobin 
paiiy, in the two. councils, were decidcclly 
adverse to peace, and intent on producing tlie 
destruction of England, by revolutionary 
means; Delmdaest Carthago, was tlicir favourite 
maxim,which Erissot had first applied to this 
country; and which every successive leader 
had adopted. On tlie otlier hand, tlie majority 
of the Commons, and two of the JJirector.s, 
Carnot and llarthclend, were really desirous of 
peace. This hail been the subject of frequent 
disputes between tlie rival parties; and so long 
as the majority in the Councils were adverse to 
tlie majority in the Directory, the latter w ere 
afraid of declaving their sentiments openly, and 
of bringina: the negotiations at Lisle to an 
abrupt termination, liesolvcd, liowevcr, on 
the final accomplishment of* flicir purpose, thry 
contrived to jirolong the conferences till they 
had succeeded in their meditated destruc- 


♦ See Camille Jourdan's address to Lis constituents. 
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tion of tlicii* political enciwies. But iia ,so6iior 
'\rcis the revolution of the/fourth of SepSfeiber 
acluevcclj than they threw off the mask,-and 
assunwd a diiicreut tone, and observed a diiierent 
e.>nduc;t. They recalled their plenipotentiaries 
fiom Lisle, and sent two dthers in their stead, 
* Treiihard and Bonnier, wliose principles were 
more in unison with their own, and who were 

' I 

secretly instructed to breatk od' the negGlIatiuii 
as soon as possible. At the tirst interview 
wiu^h these meji had with Lord Malmesbury, 
they repeated, in peremptory terms, the veiy 
same demand, whleh had been positively rejected 
tn^o months before :—that Great Britain should 
re^^tore all the possessions which she had taken 
^froin Trance and her allies'; on the old prin¬ 
ciple, that the Directory could not agree to 
anv terms that \vcre inconsistent with the laws 
of the Republic, or incOmpa(tible with her 
treaties;—and tlii^ was ,again re(jiiired as an 
indispensable , preliminary tt> negotiation.—The 
Directory could ndt possibly have taken a more 
efficient incdhs fprbreiikingolf' the negotiation; 
nor could they have liaclTeCOurSe to this for any 
other pui’pose, or ^ith any other view. They 
knew that it had been positively rejected before; 
and that the British Cabinet had expressed tlieir 
frm detenniiuition never to degrade their conn- 
try by acceding to a proposal so arrogant, un- 
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reE|Son^lc, and iinjusj;; and therefore thc-ji inbst 
havi^yben certain tliftt it would produce an in;- 
inecliate rupture of the negotiation. 

Treiihard, indeed, who had been bred a 
lavsyer, wlien Lord Malmesbury stated tluse 


eireunistanccs to him, endeavoured, with great 
ingenuity, to prove, that this very proposal'onl\ -^ 
manifested the earnest desire of the Directory 
to remove every ob^stacle to the conclusion of a 
peace. In other wmrds, that the Directory were 
anxious to make peace, if allowed, to dictate 
their own terms, and to disgrace their enemy in 
the eyes of Europe, by extorting his consent 
to conditions to which be had before declared 
ncNcr would a<‘ccdc. In answer to die 


remark o^ppie British ;pleuipotentiary, that, by 
the adoption of this proposal, no subject lor 
negotiation .would be left, he xTiaintained, that 
this wxiuld not be the case, that many articles 
would still rCjinain to be proposed, and many 
points for imp^tti^^llistinssioni.—As, however, 
he declared, drat the orders of the Directory 
were peremptory and, precise, and tliat they 
would neverLdepiitt ifrpnj^ tWs demarid, Lord 
Malmesbury fprmadK,, r^oew^d bis refusal to 
cpmply with it ;^ai%d,th4t yery day he receiyed 
an order to leave Lisle dn four and twent}* 
hours.* 


* The just observations, which my tleeease4 friend. 
Mallet du Fan, the most acute and intelligent political writer 
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'' The furtlier subjects ol‘ discussion’meji- 
tioiiecl by Treilliard, prepared (Jieat for 

ilciniinds still more humiliating*, had she' been 
■weak and base enough to comply with the first, 


of tli^^age in which he livcd^ applied to the abrupt dismission 
ct i^brd Malmesbury from Parisj, will equally apply to his af 
abrupt dismission from TJsle. 

‘‘ Whatever were the views of the Britisli government, 
the Directory did not take ,lhe troubfh of throwing the blame 
upon them j they took upon themselves the responsibility 
attached to the rujpture, with their usual arrogance and auda¬ 
city. Since public negotiations, regular forms, and the obli¬ 
gation of mutuaf respect, had been established in Europe, 
there bad never before been an inslanqe of the Ambassador 
of a great pbWer, equally entitled to attention by his personal 
qualities, and his’public characterand coming to propose 
peace from a nation which had hof lost a single inch of terri¬ 
tory, b'l^ng treated with such btut^ iusoierfiCe; and, alter 
having experienced every kind of aftfont, being diiveu away, 
like a spy, at twenty-four hours notice. ’ , 

’ “ Tilts is incontestlbly a new right of nations! The 
courtier, W'ho is most partial to the French revolutioh, cannot 
deny, that there now exists a pbwe?, which, in its negotiations, 
has introduced the mode, which the .Sen^|:e of ^Bome jjursued 
witli the little Kings of Asia, and which the Eastern.JVIonauhs 
si 1! observe with their tributary stfites. If is I’.ot Englaml aloiie 
th.u sustains this affront, it is all Euro|?e j jt ip an insult levvlkd 
at ...1 crowned,heads, and at,ml fhu edmeutions of custom and 
decorum,, which have.,,been'eternally respected. The suue 
which' violates these with outrage, d<*clares itself the sole 
arbiter of the lespcct imd attention which art due to the sovc- 
reighty o*'other powers, and, proclaims in. disavowal of their 
and their rights j it avers, that all the proceedings hithert© 
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the insolence and presumption of the 
Regi^Jdal Directory had Jed them to pi^bpose... 
The restitution of fourteen ships of the line, 
and twenty-four frigates, being the number 
which had been taken or destroyed, at the 
evacuation of Toulon, had been* urged in an 
early part of the hegOtiatioA—But there was,, 
reason to belieye, that One of the points, ■ 
- esc rved for further discussion, was of much, 
greater importance, and rHated to nothing less 
than the separation of Ireland from Cjreat 
Britain, and its erection into an independent 
republic, nutter the special protection of Trance. 
It is known, that a regular corre^oneJenCe had 
been long maintained between the members ,of 
the Irish Union and the French government; 
that the former had sent Mac Nevin to Paris, 
as their regular Ambassador, to claiin their 
assistance, and tO’ settle with , them the plan of 
that invasion, #hich was afterwards unsuccess- 

*■ 

obsen'ed must fall before Its own j awd ibat, hence¬ 

forth, it Will regulate its negotiali^S by tlfo caprice of its 
(directors, and bf th^'^tnie generally Observed by a sovereign ia 

a compromise with rebels. ■ ’ 

iiftter' to a MinisW of State, on the 
conriection between the political 
• syHem of the french Republic, 

and ike system of its Revolution.-^ 
Translated from the French of 
Malht du Pan, P. g, 10. 
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tlie^rl^deinplldn leader^ ' 

of’ the Ojopo^itipnhaiir^isote^^ ;'to 

:.'*' ,'"i '"i "f '* ''*' '<•■.?*.» i-■rf^’'*''Vu>j'-i*'J’..'‘'/,. >' i ' ' i. 


absence o|xi"'’iktiaiificnt; aiicl 'ISiJ';' i^PiiUnebus 
neglect;;''bt' .,me’',''dgtie§'';;'pf; r::'’iJ'^pT^;^cnt4tive. 
AAer‘’tiie ''rejcictidd; Par- ■ 

liainc^tary WeforniJ^^ ’aiVtl ;l)i^ 'followers; 

in %}th Hoii$e'%’ mdighah t - '^t tije' mattentipn 
shctFii to ali thpif n%ump£it:s,f‘iit;‘|h^ 
played ■ of\gl} at ’tft'o 

iv-'flria'ial . ,, !nilVblre.'' , tO' 


refos'ai' ''of;'‘‘‘Par.Ukil^>dnt; public;,, .td' 

atlopi: fhpi't: ''pri&iplcf ap'd;; pplqlgps^ . by' the, 


thehiselves " '‘P&rjjiggieiit, and ’ I'eaViof 
majority, ''|6" ‘'thliT■■ "fate,' '' They'^4e'em'' fcd ■ Itee ■ 
''cniteifautCcl;fo^fst!^hge 'riotioO, that they \yi‘re' 
senfc tp EaH'iagieut: for, fMir bvCsI'l-'gmtihcationV' 
of atlvaiicemehf; fo dppoaet^vpii^hfoehi on all 


, occasidtlS,^ and;jt|p.^^|y3eTOt^J'by §y|ry;;foiL^vd, .to, 

dispdsif^s^y'ite'"''iiin!s’tlWl^ 

' /.•* .'v' 'l/; VV- 

j .. I . * ^ Ljll.^jST j..e*VAii7‘»l* Ij.l1i_ ..JL'Il' . ^J.’^i . ^ al . i «4u'T. 
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defence; or^ ituleed, on mij gTounds at ai!, 
Ihe systematic absence of a inembcr has been 
truly considered as im unjustifiable abandon- 
ment of a, trust reposed in bim by his consti 
tuentSj and as a base desertion of .tlie duty 

Sfct 

which he owed to tiie public. But Ihcre is a 
still stronger ground of condemnation, since, 
by such desertion, nnmibcj.s render tlie Tritioiml 
representation inconij)letc. • Had tlie Opposition 
acted with cousi:tency,, on this ocaaisiun, tlicy 
would have accepted liie Chillevn llu uheds, 
have vacated their seats, ami have afforded iheir 
constituents an opportunity for retmiung other 
representatives, with less ambition, and greater 
jjersevcrance. Mr. Sheridan, indeed, contended^ 
that his absence from Parliament was a maiicr 
with which neither the Jiation nor the House 
had any concern, a (jnestion to be senkd 


between him and iiis conscience^ This doc¬ 
trine was alike false and uncoiistitutioiial; ever) 
representative being'anienable, not indeed to 
ths persons by whom lie is elected, but to the 


nation at large, whom he represents, for his 
political conduct; and more especially for refu¬ 


sing to pertbnn those duties whidi attach to his 


public station, and the due dUchavge of ^which 
is tlie implied condition of his election. 

But, although neither the eiitical state of 
tliC country, during the existence of the ntntiny, 
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not yet the increase<l Jaiigev Vvhth wliicli it ^t'as 
thrcateiiCfl, an enemy licnt on its df.stvue- 
tiojif was buhicient to rouse the dornuujt j)d- 
ti'iOtism oT Fox ; yet, no sooner wa.'v tite 
AIouster erifngec] hi life most judiunis aiul irh- 
some of all this euflrs, in tlevisinn' means ior 


raising pecuniary .sit[)piies adequate to tlie exigen¬ 


cies of the times, than he siimutonecl his Jit tic 
band ot faithful hdio.wors, and. yielding t<j envy 
wliat lie denied to principle, again entered the 
ileld of debate. 


On the ‘34iii of November, Mr. Pitt opened 
his scheme of fmance foy llirnisbing the supplies 
tif the ensiling year, which, notwithstanding' 
a reduction of expeuce, to no l(\ss an i \tcat 
than ^f),700,000, in the iiiilitaiy aiui naval 
departments, amoiirned to twenty-live millions 
and a halll The great depression in the funds, 
at this period,"^suggested to the i\linister the 
necessity of exeri'iNinii: great forbeai’anee in hav- 
ing re<;ourse to the funded system, which, though 
adopted as the most conducive to public good, 
Oil general principles, yet might he carried 
to an excess hig’hly ruinous to public cre¬ 
dit. To avert this evil, Mr. Pitt now proposed 
to raise seven millions of the supplies within 
the year, by a; proportionate increase of the 
assessed taxes, so as not to exce d, hi any 
instance, a tenth part of the income of the 
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coTitribiitt»r, of rlic rmiount (.)f whieli they wcic 
siipjH)sefl to eoiislitute a fair criterion. ()t“ tlie 
twenty-iivc milHons to bf raiseii, the growing 
produce of the consolidated fund, and the 
lottery, were estimated to supply ^750,000 ; 
md the laud and malt tax ^2.1-500,000; inal> 
ing together three millions and a ball’, d'lie 
ilank had agreed to adv^ance three millions on 
Exehe(juei- ]>ills i n be repaid, a.t short periods; 
seven millions would be produced by the pvji- 


>oscd augmentation of the assessed taxes; - 
auf] twelve millions would ninaiii to be rais-*d 


l)V the customary mode nf a h>an. 

Upon tile scale proposed for increasing tlie 
a,s«^es,'ed iaxcsj if tlie du.ty arnounled to more 
than one-tenth part of the annual income, tli*.. 
])ariy was to he relieved Ijy making oath of the 
fact. Two hundrtal a year was the lowest 
income, from whicli ren j)r‘r cent, was to be 
taken; and the contribu«ion descended, in a 
legular scale of abatement, to an income of 
•ix^v txnmds, from wbicli one hundred and 
tvvcn ncih part, or ten shillings only was to be 
di’ducted. 


Tills plan excited great opposition, and 
no little discussion, both in Parliament and out 
of it. Mr. Tierney, who seemed anxious to 
sijppb the place of iMr. Fox, was, at first, 
its « 'lief opjionentj but at length, on the 14ih 



of December, -^vlieii the lepert u :is np. 

I'Vjx, w ilb Mi\ Sheridiin, ;:;ul tb.e rest oT 
Ins fbnovvers, aiieiuled the House. l)n th? ' 
occasion they exerted theinselves, to the ni- 
iiiojit, to |)ersna<lc the House to adopt those 
sentiments, anti tliUt line of conthic;!, whicit 
it had so constantly rtjeeted, and its rejee- 
tion of wliich was tlie avo .ved eaiist; of 
their f.eecssion. Hut Mr. Fox and Mr. She- 
ridaii refused to vote otie shilling to the jjrtsent 
Alinistcr^, whose dismission tlie}' represented as 
necessar 3 for tiie attainment of ])eace.* "1 


In the debate ol' Nov. 2a, Mr. Tierney hadalledged, Hw 
a valid reason for the dismission of iNlinistcrs, that they had 
not the confidence of the enemy, who would not, tl\ ‘refore, 
make peace with them j upon which Mr. l^itt observed,— “■ Sir, 
we cannot have the ci'iifidi nee of the enemy. The confidence 
of the enemy! No, Sir, that ts impossible! \Vc are not 
entering into the spirit of their ruleswe are not disposed to 
promote their principles ; we do not wish to imitate their sys¬ 
tem; M'c do not think It practical in England, however it may 
be made the subject of applause ly those who frwoitr it in their 
hearts, and, for the purpose of opposing England’s true inte¬ 
rest, the occasional theme of vindictive declamation, wiiila 
it is wished that their principles should be adopted; which prin¬ 
ciples have been admired, and occasionally extolled, since the 
commencement of the revolution, by those who have opposed 
us. If the only claim to the support of tlie honourable gentle¬ 
man in the prosecution of the war is, to deserve the confidence 
of the enemy > if it is necessary to admire the French Revolu¬ 
tion, which has been the root of all ,thc evils of the pre.sent 
contest; if it is uecessaiy to have asseAed the justice of thfi 
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indeed, that they had once givoji u 
piecilg'C to support the govevuuicnt, in case the 
Prcnch should rtTuse to accede to fair and 
honourable terms of peace,* hut tlmt the pledge 
had bccji given tbi>s eouutry had great and 

powerful allies, .and had been recalled, when 
Aitlrrmau Combe had nioyed for tlie dismission 
of Minister*. This pitiful and dishonest subter 
fuge was marked by as much duplieiuy as dis¬ 
tinguished the conduct of the French Dircctoiy, 
•mhose 'cause they .again pleaded with e<juat 
talent and energy. At tlie comiiienrement of 
the war, iu 1793, Air. Sheridan avowed it to 
be his wish for this country to carry on the 
war alone, and to reject all alliances with the 
despots of Austria and Prussia; and yet, hi 
179^, he assigned the loss of these alliances 
as the motive of ins refusal to support the 
war 1 

e.nenay's cause j if the cxerticus of the war are to be entrusted 
to those who have, fronv its comnjencemeut, thwarted its pro.- 
secution, then, indeed, I:aiu glad that we have not the vote of 
the h^. oufeblegeraletpaa in «Qr favour IPMfaU's Reports, 
Vfv. 24 , I7^^7i P> IVTr. Tieriiey’s hotlc^^ of th© quali- 

of a Bfitiah, Minister, .appeair to l>av© beett equally 
correct with lys idavs of tJi© of a British Bypr^sentative. 
Tn-o days before thr^.deB&te, on at tlie close of hU 

speech, on the subject of the testnjjtich^ on the Bink, he said, 
** For niy part, I can put my hand po my hearn nnd de¬ 
clare that, as. an hmest 1 never will vote ashilliug to 
lilies Majejity’s piosenf MpisterSi 
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On the third reading of the bill, on the 
fourth of January, the Opposition again 
honoio’ed the House with their attendance; 
and Mr. Fox again exerted his utmost powers 
to influence the minds **of the peopiCj by as 
violent a speeHi as ever was delivered within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel. lie main¬ 
tained, that the constitution existed only in 
.. form and not in substance ; that wc liad then. 


t 


indeed, a form of Government, consisting of 
King, Lords, and a Commons’ House of Par¬ 
liament; but not a Government coiisistinu'of 
the King, Lords, and the Commons, represen¬ 
tatives of the people of Great Britain; it was 
a Government in which the power of the 
people was notliing.*' By the theory o;’ the 
constitution the House was free; but by its 
practice the member^ bad no freedom to oppose 
the Crown in anv thing of that nature; and 
the constitution was then shaken to its very 
foundation.l He made a most impotent at¬ 


tempt to defend his , eonduijt in neglecting to 
discharge his duty in Patljament while, he 
retained his seajustified such an uncon¬ 
stitutional proceeding by Hhe weak assertion, 
tliat althoiigh he cou|d:^ hot be iiseful to the 
country'at thUf ‘lli'.ihfgjft at'sonic othcr.v^ 


* WoodfaiVs Exports, Jan: J4, 170®» P* 
t Idem Rjtdl p. i»7#. ' “ ‘ * p. 5; 




i Ir to llic existing* jeliellso.'i :n i:f 

],Oio. lu speiikliig* of wlik'h he obseiveci pj^'- 
tlie same nhe as he haii i'o!losv<'<l n. 
spe.il.ing.of the Fieneii Kevolutioii.— \h exjia- 
iLiK'tl epoii the oppression of tlit* ^'orcnn/ien/, 
.'vrul rlie cnh^it/oi' the legular troops, with the 
‘;i\atfst \elieiiience and sciisibil:'y ; but not i 
\^oid tlid tiie atrocious tvntiinv and bavbaritv of 

4/ ft/ « 

'i.u rclfc/.s extort from liim I 

Mr. entered into a full invcstigatiuti 
of the many peiveiled facts, and erroiieojis 
prMoipics, ad\:mc:fd by Mr. J’ox„—Adv^^rtme* 
to tiic (juestioii of scccs.^ioff, oii wiiic.i Mr. 

dispiayed great iintaiion, but little argU' 
Mr. Pitt observv,d t'.uxt, as to the genp- 
iiii prineipU', uotliing co^ld be more eejtair. 
ilun that it was a \ iolati<in of dut, to desert a 
1 ) 0 -} wiiich inul been coinn:ui.cd to bis cliargt*. 
ard that in exact pro}>urL(m to langer < 1 
the ,e iur whom the charge \/as nude; takr n it 
i iCif ased. Now, it did so happen, tint Mr. Pox 
4 tedd not, in his whole politicai career, liave 
eho n a niorueul for secession more ciicoui- 
par^axi with danger, than the one in wliieli he 
Ualiy ditl secede. "Phe motive, therefore, 
w:\s at best suspicious, and the act of his 
deebuiiig to attend, under such circum- 
SvUnee.,, led at least to inquiry, whether by 
aU-4aiUng iiitusdf he sought opportunities to 
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rlU'c! ihut, by iiiflaniinji’ ihc vviliiout tiir 

Willis of the Huira', M'jiich no tM ilioii ol* lii.N 
talents eouhl aeh.e c within, lie retiu tl ju^r 
as tlk: rrOU 'a'.r ci‘ our enemy In came 
inveterate, a'tl dl»eett’cl aj^ainst tliis 

eomilry ; -'ua; " !a‘ 3“ i anifestalioii rd’ their 

iiiaiice calh.l fort’ '‘r .. b-h anti /ciii of all 

I 

classes 1 : pie-j <■ --r a.j i':(i<’j>en<leuee and 


iicmouc. 


'j!. oa. 


ii;s neht tf» 


seecih’on ii.": awn ’u e. j ; ( ' c'.yiliuiov, lukI, 


<)(' eoiH's' , ■ fa C‘ j 

iihject ti I’ u; the." 

SilUK' O'' ' a o. ’' i >■ ■, hi,; 

1 t 

reUuiu'o i;.S i.jMjr.n 


:r’ ■ ‘ ,1 jijni couh! iw>t 

hj* : e i/vlon tiikcii int th? 
r 1 , ’fa, iL .‘■■eenietl, .still 
ef ie.a: ex - eiliency, and 


only now a ,)i’ -ae;l, 
oi’ his eon ;«iteenls, 
rc'st. iloa' c'anU' i- 


at ‘ iic 

‘O if'i 
a, 


suiioniule-i witn i - >. id ,, 
]niiui[>l(‘ of seia'.jjie) had 


j'-.i tieidiiO’ iidiniicliens 
Uu! tiicir local intc- 
he ajjpeared so 
XV .,o, ado}>trn:>‘ his 
ii> i, in the desire oi 


their eoe.sl ituent‘. the satn; nioUN e tor his par- 
liculai exetoiion- Couh! iiu hnirm-shew, in a 
‘'Tionyir the Idind ae(|uieseenee ot‘ part\* 

zeal, when, in defiance of ev(iy avowed jirinci- 
pic of their public eonihiet, tiiey now attended 
lo add to tlte .splendour of their ieadefs cntiy r 
Tlie bill passed by votes against 71. 

Wliiie the bill was in the committee, it 
experienced many improvements, by the iirser- 
tiou of various adtlltlonal clauses; particularly 
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hy one proposed by the Speaker for sanctioning 
. t!sc acceptance of voluntary contributions.— 
The principle of it was unquestionably good, 
as it profosed to make mait Contribute 
to the deduce ojE^thd country, in proportion 
to i bis abi{iij\ The crittri{^n:, for ascer¬ 

taining that ability, was far ftom suibcient; 
thougfi, probably, it was as fair a criterion as 
could be saicly adopted, at that time, on the 
introduction of a novel principle of taxation, 
by attempting to raise so large a portion of the 
"--supplies within the year. The bill, in its pas¬ 
sage through the Lords, expejicnerd the same 
violent opposition from Lord Holland, as it 
had" met with from his uncle, in the Lower 
House. There was no epithet, expressive of 
ce'isure and reprobation, which they did .not 
, botii apply, as well to the principle on which 
^ it was founded, a*? to the mode adopted for 
carrying it into effect. Lord Holland did not 
hesitate to declare it worse, in point of - prin¬ 
ciple, than any^of the plans of llobespienc;— 
he objected to a tax upon income, because, 
il must foe, in most cases, to upon industry.* 
Tct, aftcr a of elghf when the 

'' ' ' . . V ' ^ ‘ .V t I ’ 11 ' 

public daug^C was le^,^^anid,the public burdens 
were greater, very men did not 

' ■ . ’' \ ' ' ''' V ■ 

. 'I , , '■ 
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to give their support to a measured, similar, 
indeed, in principle, but considerably greater 
ill extent, and infinitely more burdensome iii 
oj)erati()n. After much debate, however, the 
bill passed through its different stages, and 
finally received the royal sanction or the twelfth 
of January. 


VOL. V", 
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CHAPTER JiXXVm. 


iluntnry Contribiiiions—‘Financial Arrangements-^-Pltin for 
tlic redemption of the Land Tax proposed and explained 
by Mr. Pitt*—Constitutional objections to it examined 
and confuted—Becomes a I^aw—Extraordinary motion 
of Mr. John NiclioU for applying all salaricii "under 
^2,000 a year to the use of 4ilie war—ISIr. Pitt suggests 
the probability that the motmn and inleniion of Mr. 
Nicholl are at variance— Mr. Niclioll insists that his 
motion is copied literally from a resolution which passed 
€he House in the rdgn of William and Mary’—That reso- 
lution^ being read, proves to be directly opposite to the 
motion of Mr. Nicholl—MK Pit^^shewa that if the reso- 
ludon had been as apposite as it was irrelevant, it could 
term ho precedent, since it had been unanimously rejected 
by the House-— Mr. Nicholl explains—- Mr. Pitt combats 
thp'principlo of the measure, and proves it to be oppres- 
iriveand unjust—-Motion withdrawn—Second Budget— 
Supplies-i—Ways and Means—'Hew X^oan— Measures of 
Defcnice»-—'Hireatened ihl^sion of the country-—Bill for 
tlm regulationjoif thb Vpljaateer Force 1»<«3ght .in to the 
jHouss of Commons Mr. tjupdas—Passes^withou^^ 

. diyhion—-Message 'from tlie ‘Jhrone— Motion forjH 
;‘“Addre^-,Most nh\f i^Onded hy Mr. Shetidan--?- ^jP 
on the Minlsttjr—Speech—Address 
in'hdth Housed' i8in8^,nP|o*3^^— 




iil?t Majesty to detain suspected Traitors— Opposed by 
Mr. Sheridan— Supported by Mr. Fitt— Passed-- New 
Alien Bill—Bill for manning the Navy by withdrawing 
protections— Mr, Tierney pronounces a panegyric oh Mr. 

* w 

Arthtw O’Connor—'Vouches for his loyalty and attach¬ 
ment to the Comtitution-—Afien Bill passed—Debate on 
the Bill for M'ithdrawing protections—Mr. Pitt’s Speech— 
]Mr. Tierney opposes the Bill—Observations on his sen¬ 
timents— Mr. Pitt replies— Imputes Mr. Tierney’s oppo¬ 
sition to the Bill to a desire to obstruct the defence of the 
country— Mr. Tierney appeals to the Chair— Indecision 
of the Speaker censured— Mr. Pitt adheres to his first 
declaration—He receives a challenge from Mr. Tierney—, -- 
They fight a duel on Wimbledon Common# daring Diving 
Service, on the Sunday after the debate—This transaction 
reprobated— Misconduct of all the partie|i^ concerned, 
as well as of the House itself— Mr. WilbCrforca intends 


to make it the subject of a specific motion, but forego©;* 
his purpose from the want of support—Rcfiectionl oil 
the event—Bill to enable the English IVIilitia to serve in 
Ireland— Carried— The Press— Remarks on its knppr- 
tance— Its profligacy at this period— An English News¬ 
paper in the pay of France— Eihel in the Morning 
Chionicle—Condemned by tlxe Housje of Lords—Motion 
for punishing the proprietor and printer—Eord Minto’s 


Speech— The Leaders of the Opposition . paneg}'ri 2 :e the 
Morning Chronicle—Inacc^acy of their’assertions proved 
by extrad^ ffbni that Paper—- Proprietor and printer 
sentenced to three months imp^isonment^ in, N&wgaie, \ 
and to pay a fine of jfdQ e«(;^*.r-Xhe Jlebates on this 
question sfrongly illustrative 0' that ' spirit of party, * 
whicR Mr, Pitt ih^id to controul—^Ili 0 Newspaper Bill---- 
Its object and of the' 

Press— Libel ini&e ji^bwipapers rendered'the 

Channel of TreagdMbleCommutjtications ,to th^v: 
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^fr. Tierney stales the result of a conversation with 
the Fjditor of the Courier — Lord Temple calls upon 
Mr. Tierney to name him—Reflections on the subject— 
Extraordinary answer of Mr. Tierney—CommenLs on his 
Speecli— )jord Temple’s call enforced by tJie Solicitor- 
General— Its propriety demonstrated by Mr’ Windham, 
who represents the Courier to Ixj a Paper “ full of Sedition 
and Treason.”—Mr.Tierney asks whether he means to say, 
that ** he was connected with a Traitor.”—Answered-— 
hlr. Pitt’s Speech on the Bill—Comments on an as.sertion 
of Mr. Erskinc sat the Whig-Club—Dares him to sup¬ 
port such an assertion in the House of Commons—- 
Mr. Erskine does not accept the challenge-- The Bill 
passes—Par]lament prorogued. 


r I7£)S.] The chiusc which, on the j^ro- 
posal of Air. Addington, had been introduced 
into the new bill for trebling the assessed taxes, 
f)r rather for Icv} ing a tax upon income, was 
protiuctive of tlie hajipiest effects, not merely 
i]i sn])plying a iiirge sum of money towards tlic 
exigencies of the state, but in atVording the 
pcople an opportunity of displaying tlieir zeal 
in support oi’ their liberties and laws, wijiclj 
ii was the avowed object of the enemy to 
subvert; and, in convincing that enemy, that 
every attempt to exhaust our finances would 
prove fruitless; aii<l that, wliatevcr his expec¬ 
tations of co-operation miglit be from tlie dis¬ 
affected part of tlie community, the great 
body of the nation uas sound, and resolved. 
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should he dare to put them to the test, to con- 
(jucr or perish, in defence of the tlirone and 
the altai. Voluntary contributions tlowed in 
from all ranks and descriptions of persons, 
from the highest to the lowest; and, notwith¬ 
standing tlie unprinci])led elforts of the dis- 
atfcctcd, and the protligute attempts of the 
-newspapers, in the interest of the Opposition, 
to discourage individuals from standing forth, 
in support of their country, on this awful 
emergenc}", their amount was estimated* hy the 
Minister, in his detail of Ways anti Means for 
the expences of the year, at no less a sum than 
ONE MiLLio^j AXD A iiAiA'! Ill this gencious 
answer to the appeal made to them by the 
legislature, did the people of Great Britain 
display tlie sincerity of their patriotism, the 
ardour of their zeal, and the llrmness of their 
resolution. 

As a part of his nnaiicial system, i\Ir, Pitt 
brought forwartj, on the second of April, a plan 
for the redemption of the Land Tax. This w:u 
a measure which he had taken infinite pains 
to prepare, aufl from whicli he cherished a 
sanguine hope that tlie most important advan¬ 
tages would result to tlie country, lie stated 
the leading object of the plan to be an absorp¬ 
tion of a great quantity stock; the trausiev 
of a considerable portion of the funded security 
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into landed security; and, by the redcin]>tion 
of the existing Land Tax, to purchase a cjuan¬ 
ti ty of stock more tlian equivalent to the 
amount of the tax. The tax would oa inade 
applicable in the same mannoi as Ixh iof 
the proportion of stock, which it woi 
chase, would be one- i larger, j. 
onc^ a considerable pceiniiarv gain i 
and an advantage t<’ the individu ' 
make the redenqition, Tlie ciju-r .\- 
tioii of the plan, however, . a",, o. 

''t 

diminish the capital of 
»that which }>resscd 


country, than any ince nv 
her present situation. 

’ The act urd lao-. 

Tax was cornpuled at tv on, ■ 
and, if the whole of ii o 

years’ purchase, and the jovo* i] 
three per cent, stock, at d-i -, 
eighty millions, afUficIh i' . . - 

.mi'hojis four Imndrfd' .... 
leaving a clear g-oa to the iLVciro': of four 
Imndicd diousand pounds a year. At tlie same 
' time the transacliouwould, give a va-^t acccs- 
, sion of strength to public credit, by talcing 
eighty millions of stqck out of, the market. 
--yhe purchase, however, was . to; be varied, 
jacccdrdihg to iiucfuatjoni tlj^ price of 


<L' 


, *' > 
:sul 
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stock. When stocks were at fiftv, the tax 
would be bought at twenty } cai's purcluuse; but 
ibi’ v<,y variation of two and a half per cent. 
:ii ;:*riec of the stock, there was to be a cor- 
; vauatif i of purchase in 

f the tax. riuis, ftjr iin^tance, 

• LH' tii. .M l* ccut^. should be 
i I a hli, {w11;! y-ono yea Vb preduce 
a; (i Tor the tax. This scale of 
■ i bring the ;wx up tf) thirty years 
b ;>ih r ;.»/ tiic three per ccists. 


Tilt 


1, 


• I l ^ ' *w ♦ 


u 


X t t. 


! ’ - V ciC made, wlien the three 
c ; tlic purchaser yvould 

^itgr;c oi’ receiving liv'e pcix cent. 

X, oil landccl security. 

!.rl < verv tempta- 
' ’ o ‘ L h’ e coition of 

j. 

• ' t’v, ci-oidul it 

U ! . . I i ' I j ' I I ,' ’ I th'* 

person po:>bC.3hcd an cnaie of a 
tbnii',and a )ear, paying a land-tax of fifty 
poinuis, he might sell fifty poiuid^ of his , 
for fourteen’or hfretn hunched; 
twenty-eight to , thirty years, purchase) ahth 
would thus cleiif fthm foui\ to dffye’ 
pounds. ' ' '. • ' 

JEv'ery facility was ttfetdcsl. tp 
ctors of land to becoihe putctesjtf 


me 

Aiit :*■ 
tion t(i 
in 

r. fi ■ ii,. 
cut. 


r. 'ig',; 

f V, ■> 

- 

>> 
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tax. They were, in tlic first instance, to have 
the right of pre-emption, as tlic land-tax, arising 
from any particular estate, was not to he oifered 
for sale to third persons, until the expiration of 
a certain period, to be allowed to' the proprietor 
of the laud, to make his arrangements f-r the 
purchase. And even if third paities . horid 
become purchasers, it would not be irrcu. - 
able to the proprietor of-the estate;— that 
case, the liberty of redemption was o .im¬ 
pended to a given pcriotl, when, if tiie -opiie- 
iofof the estate sliould he desirou- to , voine 


the po.ssessor of the land-tax annng - t < t 
it, he must replace, to tlie origintd p'u< lr.;a' 


the same quantity of three per cciir, k 
which he paid as the price of Ills piirehase. 


A facility was ^dso given to tiiC ,^.vr/r 


of land to become a purchaser, Foj which 


purpttse tlie same pou’cr was iJiov. cd to tlu* 
tenant for life, or in tail, to raise tlie monev 
burdening the property, as to tlie pio]nietor lit 
itr. witlia provision, hovrevci, that tiic moncv' 


so raised should be strictly applied to the pin- 
chase of the rax. After Mr. Pitt had detailed 
the outlines of his plan to Parliament, he pro¬ 
ceeded to consider some of the objeelions 
which liad been already urgctl against it. Ic 
obvious, that the measure proposed went 
to render the existing land fax perpetual, and 
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univcrsallv redccniabk* and, where not ininicdk 
atedy redeemable, always subject to redemption, 
under certain regulations, Tlie first objection 
then was made on constitutional groutids. It 
W'as urged that, to render a grant perpetual 
which now annual, was to remove the con¬ 
stitutional chocks of Parliament ovTr the piddic 
expenditure, and to make that perpetual whicli 
was now only voted as an annual supply. No¬ 
thing*, howev'cr, couhl be more easy than to 
place, uiulcr the annual controul of Parliament, 
funds, now permanent, eciuivalent to those 
which woidd, by tlie operation of the bill pro¬ 
posed. he tak 'u fro^n under its controul, Ccr- 
- 'in ! .he consolidatetl fund n ight 


be miuL iruiah 


V ’ en to a greater amount than 


tw^o million t of land tax. 


'i'lus regulation 


would answer every purpose of constitutional 


controul; as Ministers, in such case, would not 


have it in their power to apply money without 
the consent of Parliament more tlian befove. 


A particular clause was insertcal iji the hill lo‘ 
obviate this objection; by^ subjecting a still 
larger sum than the amount of the land tax to 
the annual disposal of Parliament. 

The next objection to wlpch ]\fr. Pitt 
directed his attention was this—that any mea¬ 
sure which had for its object to perpetuate the 
existing land-tax, tended also to i>erpctuato 
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tbff existing inequality of that tax, wlilcli, by 
many, ^yas considered as an abuse of no trifling; 
inrigniliule. He observed, that no attempt 

f 

wliatever Iiad been made, since the revolution. 


to remove the inequality complained of, and 
therefore, lie asked if, with the expcrieiiec of 
a century l>efbre them, they had witnessed no 
such attempt, it was more likely to he 
made, were the vote to he annual, than if llic 


grant were made perpetual? He did n f imaii 
to justify that inequality, on the roUvOiry, lie 
thought it a defect in the original plan, thai no 
provision was made for a periodical rev:>i(>Li of 
it. But he could not admit that, after pro^ 
perty had been so long transferred, undrr the 
, ex sting inequality, it would be wise, just, or 


popular, to make a new valuation. 

A third objection to the proposed measure 
was of a very dilferent nature; for it was 
founded on its alledgcd tendency to produce an 
cquahzatioh of the land-tax ; so that Mr. Pitt 
had tb encounter opposite aneP contradictory 
objections. The question was, did the pro¬ 
posed measure give any new facility for the 
iatrotlqction df ti geiicril and equal land-tax? 


If It did give ^some how facility for emploJying 
;t])c R|ihstantial raonrces'bf , tlie Coiina^^ aiidfor 
additionar mhititpof strength without 
distressfeg the people, he should t>e more 
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tlisposcd to clakii it a recommenclationj 
tliaii to consider it as a defect. But it 


])03scssc(l no such recomtnendation. It left 
the (jiiestion of a more equal rep^artition of 
the land-tax precisely where it found it Par¬ 
liament at present, had tlie midouhted right to 
raissC iqore than four shillings in the pound mi 
land, and what greater authority would it 


acupiire 


if till 


existinu* 

• w 


were redeemed ? 


In the event of a total redemption it w ould be 


only necessary to provide tliat the amount of 


what had been redeemed should be deducted 


from any new impost; and such a provision 
V ould secure wlio should take thebeneiit of 


icdcmption as inucli from an}" additional cliargc 
in future, lhat account, as those who had 
not bought up their Imd-tax at all. 

Having answered all the leading Objections 
which bad been opposed to liis plan, he moved 
iiftecn resolutions, which, being adopted by the 
House, he brought in a hill, on the IQth of 
April, for carrying them into legal eficet. The 
subject underwent, in the various stages of the 
hill, that deep, and deliberate disegs^ion, which 
its vast irnportance required and thC rcjBultof 
the investigation- Was-the Unaf sanct>on of tjie . 
House, the bill being passed, pn the last * day of 
May by a large minority, ^And oo, the iQth of 
tlie . following ino^th it passed fbe House qf - 
Lords. 'i' 
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Peudi))" tlie discussions on the financial 
-'irrangcuicnts of the year, and wdiilc the public 
mind \eas considerably irritated by the artifices 
emplaned to excite discontent at Air. Pitt's new 
projecc for raisiiijj^ a large portion of tbe sup¬ 
plies within tlic year, a motion had been biougbt 
ibrM'ard. bv Air. J(dni NicliolL in tliC 
of Coiniuons, on the eighth of J^icenj's*, 
(17>>7) the ten<Icncy of wh-ieli was to inc. ease 
and extend this iinpression. The liou'^e hemg 
in a committee of ways and inea.ns, All Xicholl 
moved, “ That it is the opinion of tin^ e(>n)- 
ntittec th;it the salaries, fees, and prrcjifnites of 
all the offices under the (Aown. sli dl be applied 
to the use of the war, c.rccpi siich as fo 

^QOOO per annum; which arc to l>e allowed to 
all oilicers Avhosc salaries, fees, arid ])erfjiiisitos, 
at present, exceed ^52000 per aiinuni. Ami 
also ex(*ept that of tlic Lf)vd Chancellor, the 
Speaker of the House of Common^, the 
Judges, jhretgn Alinisters, and tlie eonnnissiuned 
oh'r ers of his Alajesty’s fleets and armies, or 
an\ [persons who (laAC a fieehoJd interest in 


their resT,ectivc offices.” 

Air. Nicholl declared, that this motion 
Acas founded on a precedent in the reign of 
Willtarn and Alarv; with this difference, that 
thru the act extended to all salaries above 
^AOO a year; Avhereas he meant to limit the 
apit^ation of his ac’t to incomes exceeding 
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^12000. Unfortunately, houever, the reso¬ 
lution was so worded as to convey a \erv 
opposite meaning, and, indeed, as to do I lie 
very reverse of tliat whieli Mr. Nieiioll pnv 
fessed to liave in view. For, had the House of 
t/nnirnons been as simple as the poor gentleman 
wl^o introduced the question, and hiid adopteil 
the ’esolulion, it would have iieeessarilv fol- 
ed, lliat every oflice under ^C(H)0 a year 
must ])e abolished, and tire salaiies annexed to 
them b{‘ apphed to the support of the war; or 
rise tlie sal iiies mast be raised to ^£‘2000 a year, 
b\ wbuh means the national ex pence w ould be 
iuen rfvcL and a necessity would arise for lais' 
mg' t*ie ^uin equal to the amount of the formci 
^aimies, !l. ^‘iic use tj' ihc lear, 

^Ir. Firr, however, with more generosity 
than can be ^eiuaally ex])ected from a jxditit-al 
opponejit, endeavoured to set Air. Asicholl 
rig'lit; by suggesting to him the prt>Lability that 
the resolution, as it has been reatl bv the cleik 
at the taltle, did not exactly mean what be 
seemed to have intended. As lie (Mr. Pitt) 
had heard and understood it, and, he should 
rather sujipose, as the House also muse have 
understood it, it amounted simply to a proposal, 
that all salaries of office, but those of ^two 
tliousand pounds a year value, (with the few 
execj^tious stated) should be ap]>licd to the use 
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of the war. Now, whether such a measure 
was compatible with Mr. Nicholfs general 
notions of political economy, or in unison with 
the tenourof the principles which he professed ; 
whetlier tliis was the way of making a distinc¬ 
tion in favour of poverty against wealth, it 
for that gentleman himself to judge, a ml Mr. 
Pitt wished him to reflect upon it. ihit, j tr his 
own part, it appeared to him to he so iV- rcrIy 
incongTuous with his usual sentiments, mul s<» 
unlike to the precedent on which he h ul loumlcd 
it, that he was led to believe ]\Jr. Nichoh had 
made a small mistake;—if so, jie slaudd he 
sorry to take advantage of it, and, in cc!id(Mir, 
wished him to rc-consider jt, and to favour tlie 
committee with an explanation, and to tell them 
wiiat it was that he really meant. 

IVfr. Nicholl however insisted, that Mr. 
Pitt had mistaken his meaning, and that the 
resolution would, by no means, justify t^e 
interpretation which he had put upon it. The 
:\\iOlulion, thei;efore, w^as read again, when it 
evidently appeaTing, that it could bear no other 
intrepretation, the House indulged itself with 
a hearty laugh, at the expence of the unfortu¬ 
nate mover; wjio, nevertheless, very gravely 
asstj^ed the committee that lie had copied the 
re^lution, from that which passed in the 
time of Willitiin and Mary, word for word. 
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with the exceptions and alterations which he 
had already statei!. At his retjuest, the reso¬ 
lution of* the .^d of William :uul Mar}" w.ts 
read; when Mr. Pitt observed, that, a in<>r(' 
extraordinary misapplication of precedents had 
never, he believed, occurred, witliin or witliont 
those walls. If it should be made to appear, 
chat such a resolution, as that just read, ha<l 
been actually agreed to, and ratified by the 
House, ill the rcMgu of King William, to 
agTCC to anther, at that time, directly oppo¬ 
site to it as the one proposed by Mr. Nieholl 
was, \v'oiihl, indeed, be a very extraordinary 
way of shtn' iiig respect for, and adherence to, 
pivcec^cnts; but there was a reason, and, in 
Mr. i itt'. (Opinion, no mean one, why the 
House ouuht ^ ot to be alto^'ethe^ so mueli 
prejudiced by the boasted precedent of King 
William, as to be diverted from the true 
principle of the tpicstion before it, into a 
eoncunvnee with tlie measure now pi' 0 [) 0 “ 
sed. If ^Mr. Nicholi hiVd tahen the pain^ 
to follow up the Iiistory of that resolutioti a. 
few pages further, a gentleman of his pci- 
spicuity would, no doubt, have been able to 
discover Brat reason. The resolution, it was 
true, had been agreed to, nmine 
and, being moved hastily, was not worded 
with strict grammatical accura<y. It so bap- 
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pcncd, l)owcv(T. th.'it wliat was thus hasillv 
without a tlisbcuLicut. ^'oicc, wlion il 
came to ho dchnoratcly iii\estimated, was 
rojectod \without a di\isi(in, a>. imjiolitic aiui 
absurd. ]\lr. Pitt liojx’d, thcaoldio, tiiat i 2 ,on- 
tl( uicii would not, out of |ux judicc, or from 
oxet’ss oi' fooducss ioi prcocdcut;, adopt that 
jueasuie wliich hati never been aili>|)ted bel'>ie, 
jjor admit that wliieh \vas held to be a p'^od 
reason tor rejecimg it, in the time of Kmg 
^Viliiain to be a good reason for atioptuig it 
now. 

Mr. Nicholl having, at Iciigtit, eicariv 
explained his meaning to be, that no saLu y 
undi‘1 sliouid be atiecred l)y llie mea¬ 

sure, Mr. Pitt entered into a serious argninent, 
in Older to exjnise, which he did most succtss- 
fidhe, both its injustice anti its f<)lly. He 
shewed, that its opeiation would be most par¬ 
tial, since, while it took from llic man ot 
a year, but tlie elevenlb part of* liis 
sai,.; it uoiild tal.e from oibers, a fouitii, 
a tldid, a lialf, and e\en tlnee-ibiirths of theii 
income. W hatever interpretation miglit insi- 
sidiousiy be given to ins observati(pn8, and 
implicated, tlicugh he w'as himself in what he 
])a^l to say on the subject, lie did not hesitate 
to confess, and he said it with the candor, the 
confidence, and the iiimness, which the occa- 
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sioii (leniaiulalj that tlic princij)lr on which he 
chiefly rested his objection to the imposition 
iff a tax upon oilice, was this;—that olheial 
ineoine was, less tiian any other species ot 
income, given for the private enjoyment, or 
p(‘isonel gratilication, of those who feeeived it. 
IV) such as viewed tliein a])stractcdlv, tlie 
Si!nations of’ j)ersons high in oilice aj)peaicd 
sjneudid, and envy .and malignity' ascribed to 
the.m an excess of private giLitification which 
they never experienced, and of personal repose 
Inch they never enjoy ed. The situation of a 
oniijLj- .hrotlicr, whose public station conferred 
- poll inm theio'-'ins, md imposed upon liim the 
iKccshit \ ol’niaiutaining an appearance etpiai to 
those OT g ’eac hereditary rank and property, was 
l()ok(!d up to wit^i soipid inalevoience, and 
\ iewed with an eye of envious exaggeration; but 
any' one who considered the situation of such 
persons with impartial views, and attentively 
examined how much of their income was ap- 
]died to personal gratification,, wtiuld find that, 
in that respect, they were much below the 
general class of o[>ulent society; that the far 
greater part of their expenditure was a tribute 
to the station which they tilled, and to that 
appearance which it was necessary for them to 
maintain, in order to support an equality with 
those whom liereditary wealtli had elevated to 
V^OL. V- K 



tlii Iiighest ranks in the community. If, in a 

- 

free country like this, tlic persons who held 
offices of the greatest trust and responsibility 
wci(i to be selected objects of taxation, 
it would, iuifi^ed, be exUaordinary. But if it 
^v'eie so, :ind, in the evil spirit of such a prin- 
ciple% they were to be divested of their income, 
and with it exempted from the necessity of 
preserving the splendour pf their appciujui« 
what woultl they lose? Nothing intrinsicaii\ 
gratifying;—no, not one hour's personal euj >y- 
hient, out of the four and tM^enty, tvould lx* 
abridged by such a defalcation,* 

Mr. Pitt, after pressing a variety of forcible 
observations on the Plouse, on the absurdity of 
the measure, lastly, considered tlu^ object it 
was intended to accomplish. It was proposetl 
as a punishment cu Ministers for past, or as a 
correction for .future, errors. But was that, 
he asked, the princij)le of the boastful })atriot-~ 
the reformer ?-—Was it tluj extent of his purity 
to avow, that he brought forward a mcasuicy 
not on the broad bottom of its owm mciit, 
but with a view to give Ministers sucli an 
intc^rest in the attainment of [>cace, as would 
induce tlu‘m,withoiU consideration of the means 

^ Wooiliali’ii Parliameiiiary Keports, Deceisber S, 1797^ 
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er the roils:'(jlieuccs, and without regard to 
their puhlio duty, but merely for their own 
private purposesj to obtain a peace? If the 
war liad been eonnneueed in error, j>i‘oseeuted 
witli fceli’iness, and continued Jn tovrupt 
obstinacy, be still conjined the House not to 
adopt a bad measure in order to punisli tlie 
autliors of it, or to correct tlieir future con- 
diicf, but to addross the King to remove them 
from bis councils, as legislators; not to make the 
private interest of Ministers a temptation to 
tlieni to be'guilty of a violation of their public 
liiitb, aiul of a breach of their duty, and, fium 
Ksordid, corrupt, and undue, uiotiviis, to sacrifice 
the dearest interests of their countrv. 

Mr.Curwcn and Mr.Tierney kindly stepped 
forward to relieve Mr. Nicholl from tiie coii- 
I’uslon and einbarrassinent wliich liis bliiiid U' 
liad created ; but as neither tliey, nor any other 
memlicr, had the boldness to second his motion, 
die tliouglit it most priuicnt to reijucst leave 
i<> withdraw it, which tlie House indulgently 
granted. 

Ill order to complete the financial arrange- 
incuts of the vear, Mr. Pitt brought forward 
a second butlget on tlie. twenty-fJlh of April.'—- 
It appeared, iVom ins statement, that, on 
account of the additional exertions wliich it 
had been deemed necessarv :o make for the 
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defence of the kingdom, the expences of the 
year would exceed his former estimate by some¬ 
thing more than three millions, making a total 
of ^28,490iOO(K The specific amount of the 
cxc(?ss on each particular arj:icle was:—Navy 
^‘910,000, making a total of ^15,488,888 ;— 
Army ^1274,555, total ^ \% 857,315;—Ordnance 
^112,541, total ^1,503,580;—Miscellaneous 
^7,508,total j:^6'80,588,*^Por the reduction of 
the national debt ^^200,000.— Total of the 
supplies ^28,490,391. He next proceeded to 
state the variations in tlic Ways and IMeaUs for 
supplying a sum adequate to this increased 
expellee; and, in so doing, he particularly 
noticed the reduction which it had been found 
necessary to make in the article of the assessed 
taxes, to the amount of two millions and a half. 
This, however, he expected would, to a certain 
extent, be supplied by the voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, which he justly considered as indicative 
of the approbation of their constituents of the 
conduct of the House, and of the conviction 
of the country of the necessity of exertions 
adequate to the exigency of the times. He 
then' adverted to a novel regulation which 
would be productive of. some increase of the 
revenue, besides being pregnant with other 
public benefits. This was the adoption of cer¬ 
tain regulations respecting the convoy of our 
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trade, and the consequent imposition of a 
tain tax upon^exports and imports, in such a 
manner as not to risk the diminution of our 
commerce; a tax, too, which would be repaid 
hy the decrease of the price of insurance ; 
which would fall upon the consumer, and 
diminish the number of prizes which our 
extended commerce had afforded the enemy 
an opportunity of making. After some brief 
comments on other less material objects, Mr. 
Pitt thus recapitulated the Ways and Means 
for the yearProduce of land and malt 
^2,750,000;—Assessed taxes ^ 4 , 500 , 000 ;^— 
Exports and Imports 1,500,000;—Lottery 

^200,000;-—Advance on Exchequer Bills by the 
Bank ^3,000,000;—The Loan ^ 15,000,000.— 
Making a Total of ^28,450,000. 

Mr. Pitt then explained the terms of the 
loan, by which it appeared that the subscribers 
bad advanced their money on terms highly ad¬ 
vantageous to the public, as they did not 
receive, in stock, more than ^ 99 - 12s. for 
every hundred pounds; depending for their 
profit on the discount ta,be allowed for prompt 
payment, or the advantage arising fr6m the 
saving of' inteiest if the money were paid by 
instalments. The sum to be provided for the 
payment of the interest upon seven millions 
^f the loan, (the assessed taxes being intended 
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to pay off the remainder,) and nj^ou a part of 
the iiiifLiiided jiavy' debt, vras j£)^6'3,0(K). 

The first object of' incrraj^cd taxuhon was 
Salt, iijjoii which iie proposed to levy an impost 
Qt' five shillings jMa’ bvisiiel, instead ob half a 
crown, which it then ])aid. He calenl 'ird that 
tiiis would fall but lightly' on the poorer eiassf',., 
whose eoiisunnrtion, in gaaieraL did not exeiad 
lialf a ljushcl yearly. liis. ohscrvatioin. '-vere 
highly judicious on the siibjeet ol* luai.ing the 
poorer classes of society contiibitte, according' 
to their ability, to the siij^port of tla? \vai, - 
a sul)jc'ct which had never undergone a proper 
discussion; for the pitiful attempt ad capt 
andiim ap[)ears to iiavc too fixapientiy 

rendered the acquisition of popularity the pri- 
'inarij object in the discharge of tlic liigh and 
a.HluoLis tliilie.' of a Minister of* hhiance. lleiico 
had arisen, on the part of the lower ordci's of 
rile ])eop'e, a most niislakcn and ]iern:e'(ous 
notion, alike d(slrncti\-e of every inijudse of 
p.'o iotisiii, and of eN'cry jivinciplc of dutyy that 
the legislature bad no right to call upon tlicin 
to coiitribiitc to the tiei'enec C)f the state, ami 
tlial they had no stake whate\'ev in tiic countiy. 
Impressedi, no doubt, with tids idea, I\Ir. Pitt 
Siojied that, if any man should tell tliem, that 
d'Cy were iee;ivil\ taxed, lie would tell tlvein, like- 
wise, ti'ut, ir tlie nobleinau, if the nnan of jiro- 
peilVj if, indeed, aii the h'glicr classes of the 
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conmiiinity, w(?fc iiiterested in the present con¬ 
test, tiiey coiil^ not be more so than the lower 
orders Avere;— that there was no man in the 
social state more deeply interested in tlic con¬ 
test tliaii he who was doomed to subsist on the 
produce of his labour; tliat it was a contest 
which involved the haj^piness of the lower 
orders more immediately than that of any 
other; that the French Revolution had been 
followed up by a system of flattery and j)ride, 
to the passions of the lower class, while its 
clfects had pro\ cd utterly destructive of their 
comfort; that of all descriptions of men in 
Euro])e, none had been more unhappily the 
dupes and victims ol‘ such a system, tiian the 
honest, the laborious, but too credulous, hus¬ 
bandman and meclianic; a system which bad 
filled the greater part of Europe, indeed, with 
an e(jual portion of misery and disgrace. The 
other taxes jirojxised, were fu e j)Ci cent, upon 
all tea above half a erowni' per pound, wliieh 
would produce ^110,000; a tax upon armorial 
bearings, to yield ^150,000; and tliese, added to 
theiicw^duty upon salt, which w^as estimated at 
^50.'^,000, Avould produce a total of ^^7 64,000. 

After some few observations from different 
members, more with a view to obtain expla¬ 
nations, than to start objections, the several 
resolutions w^cre put and agreed to by the com- 
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mittee. The report was received on the follow¬ 
ing day; bills, pursuant to the different reso¬ 
lutions, were brought into the flouse, and 
passed into laws, without any further discus¬ 
sion or observation, of moment, except on the 
question of exports and imports, on whicli some 
debate occurred, on the sixteenth of May, the 
result of which was that no British Jjip, 
registered, should be permitted to sail without 
a convoy, unless by special license from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiraltv, and the 
regulation of the proposed impost in the following 
proportions;—One-half per *cent. on British 
manufactures exported to any part of Em ope ; ■— 
two per cent, on goods exported to the West 
Indies, or to America;— and three per cent, 
on good |5 imported. A further duty was im¬ 
posed oh tonnage varying according to cir¬ 
cumstances. — The total amount of the lax 
on exports and imports was estimated at 
^1,170,000; and that on tonnage at ^208,000; 
making together 1,37 8,000. 

Such were the financial arrangements for 
the service of the year; and, next to these, 
the object which principally engaged the 
attention of Mr. Pitt, at this period, w^as the 
defence of the country against the threatened 
attacks of the enemy. As France had expe¬ 
rienced from Great Britain tlie only effectual 
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€)pposition which she had hitherto encountered, 
her rulers carefully investigated the means of 
doing her the most serious injury, and founded 
their hopes on the destruction of her public 
credit, on the strength of her internal factions, 
and on the success of a meditated invasion.— 
Their expectations of the ruin of her credit 
were derived, in a great measure, Irom the 
assertions and declarations of those who con- 
tended, that the substitution of one repre¬ 
sentative property for another was synoniinous 
with bankruptcy. Unfounded apprehensions 
had, as has been seen, withdrawn from the 
Bank, much greater quantities of gold than 
usual. From these apprehensions, and the 
consequences w^iich they had produced, the 
national repository, with all its store of assets, 
so infinitely above all demands upon it, was 
obliged to have recourse to another medium, 
hut equalh'’ valuable as to every purpose of 
property. By those who either misapprehended 
the nature of money, the sign of conrmOditics, 
or who wilfully misrepresented the case, the 
Bank was affirmed to be insolvent. This 
opinion, advanced by men of great talents, 
supported by all the minor satellites of dis¬ 
affection, and disseminated in those publica¬ 
tions, which were most certain to meet the 
eyes of domestic and foreign enemies, had 
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evidently great weight in nourishing* the hopes 
oh the French o^overniiient; besides the miscon- 
eepfions and inistatcments arising from tlic 
Jlaidv’s cliangc of Kpresevitative signs. The 
ci)jcct of the fiuanci;d measures adopted during 
th ' Session was to suj^port that credit wliieh 
do-ncstic and foreii>’n enemies thus lahimred to 
<c'stro\'. Idiat bcino' attained, it iiext bcc.une 
iiccessary lo pix vide ctlicicrir means for oppo- 
siiiL,' a.n in\asion frr>in lhance. 

C'o:oidcrr(l in itself, and in to the 

force and manifest energy of this rountr}, the 
project Aeas most extravagant and liopeU's^.— 
Blit the Frencli were Hushed with tiicir success 
on the Cniuincnt, and veere not disposed to 
aihnit the iliffertnee, obvious and even striking* 
as it was, between the powers whom the}/ liad 
iiirjicito suiidued, and that vvitlr which they 
li.id still to contend. Conscious, Jiowever, 
(d" jiicir can hdeiiorityon that great clement 
Avhii !i dimdes them from Britain, they supposed 
Fi d they cotdd elude lier fleets, and then over- 
]>owLr her inhrihitants by their armies. To tlic 
Cabinet of the Luxeniburgli the loss of men 
ajjpoared an object beneath their consideration. 
Unless they employed their troops on some 
foreign service, they knew tliey must be a bur- 
rieii to tlic country, and a tirror to the aovcni- 
muit. Inured to licciiuoiisiiess^ and accustomed 
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to plunder, iheir army must have some scone 
of doprcdiiiinn in view, to keep tlioir expec¬ 
tation^ ali\’e, and to cliock any dispositicm to 
mutiny or revolt. In the o'aseunadini;’ spirit 
of their countrv, the Directory ])rotessed to 
entertain no (hoiuH of success, and even, for 
facilitating; tin* accomplishment <d' lln’ii* lash 
project, tliev oj)ened a loan A\'liieh llie spoils ot 
Ijiglatid \V;ro't(» repay. 

The prcj>arations, in the French poits, 
for canning this plan iiito dfect, made it 
an indis];ee.sahle diitv, on the i>ait of the 
Minister, to adopt evciy possible precaution 
for tendering tlieii atU'iiipts a.hoitive, Aeeord- 
inph', on the £:';th ot Miireli, a plan of ot fence 
was sidjUiitied to the House of Comim)ns by 
Mr. Dundas, ^vho Lroiigln in a bill to legulate 
the cmplo} liicnt ot* the volunteers, to pre\ent 
confusion in the lick!, to pro\ idc for the 
removal cattle and other things, in the 
event of an invasion, and to indemnify jiersons 
who might suffer injury in their jiroperty hy 
the operation of such measures. Tlie House 
was so struck vvilii the necessity of this ])ian, 
that little debate, and no opposition, oceurrivl 
in its progress ihrougli its various stages.— 
Iti'orincd onlv a ])art of the scheme of intianal 
defence which the Ministers deemed it cx|)c- 
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dient, in the actual situation of the country, 

' ' " f 

to adopt. 

Tlie traitorous machinations of the united Irish¬ 
men, and their correspondence with societies of 
a similar description in England, rendered the 
e'iertions of extraordinary vigilance and circum¬ 
spection necessary ; and sanctioned the adoption 
of measures, which, in ordinary times, no 
Minister would propose, and no Parliament sup¬ 
port. But it constitutes the chief excellence of 
the British Constitution, that it contains within 
itself a principle of self-preservation, by facili¬ 
tating the formation of laws to meet every pos¬ 
sible exigency as it arises, and to repel every 
possible danger as it occurs, without any risk 
that the means pursued for the security of the 
venerable fabne will injure its foundations. 

In pursuit of this grand object, a message 
from the Throne was presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, on the 20th of April, in which 
his Majesty informed the members, that, from 
various advices which he had received, it 
appeared, that preparations for the embarkation 
of troops and warlike stores were carried on 
with considerable and increasing activity in the 
ports of France, Flanders, and Holland, with 
the avowed design of attempting the invasion 
of the British dominions, and that, in this 
design, the enemy was encouraged by the com- 
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munications and correspondence of traitorous 
and disaffected persons and societies in these 
kingdoms. His Majesty expressed his full reli¬ 
ance on the bravery of his fleets and armies, 
and on the zeal, public spirit, and unshaken 
courage, of his people, already manifested in the 
voluntary exertions of all ranks of his subjects 
for the general defence, more than ever necessary 
at a moment when they were called upon t(; 
defend all that was most dear to them. The two 
Houses were informed, that the King had given 
directions to draw out the regiments of provi¬ 
sional cavalry, which had been raised in pursu¬ 
ance of an act of the preceding session; and 
that it was also his Majesty’s intention to order 
the part not yet embodied, of the augmentation 
made to the militia, under another act of the 
same session, to he forthwith embodied and 
drawn out. 

His Majesty farther declared, that he felt 
it incumbent on him to make the fullest use of 
the extensive means provided by Parliament for 
the national defence; but he felt it necessary, 
at the same time, under the circumstances staled, 
to recommend it to Parliament to consider, 
without delay, of such furtlier measures as 
might enable him to defeat the wicked machi- 
aations of disaffected persons within these 
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realms, and to f>'iiard ai^ainst the desii^ns of the 
enemv, cither abroad o]' at home. 

On tlie motion ior an midress to the King 
upon this messag(‘, Mr. Shciidan again stood for¬ 
ward, and, in a most eloquynt speech, expressed 
Ids full eoiuietion of the necessity oi' exerting 
every nerve to resist tlic common eneinv- He 
made scveial wise and just ohseixalions, (at the 
extent of the Uovrd Iheromitive, whicii lie truly 
decribed as an',])ly sLiffieieiit, of itself, to justify 
the measure of calling fortli the armed pojmla- 
tion of‘ tlic eoun^ V, in tlic event of a threat- 
ciied invasion. Mdnle, liowever, he j)raist‘d tlie 
spirit and alacrity disj)la\cd hy the country, he 
could not so far forget Ins accustomed liahits, 
as not to iningic the j>atriotjc sentiments which 
his sjjceeii contained, Avith some^ attacks on the 
Ministers, to whom, as usual, he m(>st unjustly 
aseril>ed, w liat he called, the and siif- 

ftrhigs' of the l^cople.'" Nor, wliiic he stinngly 
dcpicoaicd the consecpicnccs of a rrenc'h inva- 
•s’mg ,nd deploir'd the alai'ming increase (!■' 
French power, could he so iar tio A'iolence to Ids 
piancipicq as to fiobear an expression of Ills 
joy, ‘do. tiie e.'Oe.biishment of Are iVeiieh Hepub- 
lic, and at it" y/oWw/s ejjorts to be free;’' nor 
yet a ropetilion o.f t!:e olt-coiifuled falsehood 
that Fiarn/e lia<l grown eiganlic from the 
tiforts which tlic allied powers exerted to oppress 
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its infant liberty.'' lie did not attcinpt, liow- 
ever, to adduce any argument, much leys Ju.y 
]>roof, ill &up]>ort of this cxtraordiinny asser¬ 
tion, which tended to coinert resistance of 
unprovoked aggression into oppression of infant 
liberty 1 

Mr. Pitt cxprcsscil Ins admiration of the 
cnerg}^, the vigour, tlie manliness, and the 
elocpicnce, displayed in i\Ir. Sheridan's speech, 
with -whic']! he was so well satlslied that he for¬ 


bore to comment on tliosc parts of it to which 
lie could not assent. He was too A\'eli pleased at 
the change whieli liad taken ])laee in that gc ntle- 
inau’s sentiments, respecting tlic conduct w hieh 
this country ought to observe towards rranee, 
to investigate the grounds of t1iat change. 
Adverting to an observation of Mr. Sheridan's, 
that much ]i\iglit he ki’own to g*ov<Tnincnt 
whk-li could not h:r known to iiini ; IMr. ihtt 
iciiiarkcd, lliat it was strictly erne. .Much was 
Known to goveninn'iit winch condd not.he known 
to him ; hut the country at large knew, that 
tiieic existed a body of ineip too considerable in 
iuiinb(‘r and activitv Ihr goveriiineut to oass hv 
uniiotic'Cfl; men who were going on for tlie da¬ 
ting purpose ol‘conespoiidenee with tlie French, 
for establisliing* a system of republicanism in 
this countiy, under ilic auspic*es of a Ibrcign 
force. The existence of this conspiracy was 
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confirmed by,.the conduct of our enemies; there 
were none or their proceedings, none of the 
speeches of their leaders, to animate the troops 
to the invasion of this country, no temptation 
to make their armies embark, no endeavour to 
.prevail upon their scanty marine to try their 
feeble efforts, that was not followed up with the 
hope of success, the co-operation of domestic 
traitors.—The address passed without a dissen¬ 
tient voice ill both Houses, and that very night 
a bill was brought in and passed by the House 
of Lords, which was, in fact, a renewal of the 

‘A 

former act, “ to empower his IHIajestj^to secure 
and detain such persons as he may suspect to be 
^ conspiring against his person and government.” 
The bill was immediately brought to the Com¬ 
mons, and, after a desultory debate, in which 
Mr. Sheridan expressed his disbelief of the impu¬ 
ted conspiracy, on the ground that the French 
were not worthy of credit, and Mr. Pitt com¬ 
bated his opposition, as false in its principle, 
futile in its application, and inconsistent with 
the sentiments which Mr. Sheridan had just 
avowed; it was read three times, and passed, 
with only Jim dissentient voices, before the 
House separated ;—and the next day it received 
the Royal assent. 

In addition to these precautions, two other 
measures, forming a part of the same system of 
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policy, were deemed necessity ;—an alien bill, 
and a bill for moie effectually manning the 
navy. While the House was in a committee on 
the first of these bills, jMr. Tierney, who was 
one of the five who had given their negative to 
the act for detaining- suspicious persons, entered 
into an irregular justification of his vote upon 
that occasion, which it was certainly the duty 
of the Speaker to stop in the outset. He 
attacked Mr. Windham, for having alluded to a 
treasonable conspiracy, at a time when a person 
was imprisoned on a cliarge of high treason. 
He accused him of more inhuman conduct than 
he had ever before witnessed. But it is remark¬ 
able, that, though there were several persons 
imprisoned under the same charge, Mr. Tierney’s 
expression of resentment and concern apj^ears 
to have related to only one object. And, seem¬ 
ingly impressed with the excellence of the old 
adage, “ A friend in need is a friend indeed 
lie pronounced an eulogy on Mr, O^Connor, to 
Avhom he declared himself to be'^a friend; and 
added, that he should continue such until he 
should be convicted. He had lived long on 
terms of friendship with him, and he had never 
met with a more intelligent man; and, in aU 
the conversations which he had ever had with 
him, he J'oumi nothing in him that was contrary 
to the constitution of his country he 

VoL. V. s 
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declared, that the political professions of ]Mr, 
O‘Connor were perfectly consistent with his own 
scntinienis ;—and that, if there were any man 
on earth whom he did not think a traitor, that 
man was Mr. Arthur 0‘Connor.* The bill, 
with little oj>position, passed into a law. 

More debate, liowever, arose on the other 
bill, for more effectually manning the navy, 
which was introduced by INIr. l^itt, on the 125th 
of May, and which gave birth to a remarkable 
incident in liis life. lie observed, that a similar 
bill had passed in the year 1779, and that its 
object was to suspend, for a liinired time, the 
protections wliich various dcscrij)tions of per¬ 
sons enjoyed, to prevent them from being im¬ 
pressed into the service of the na\y. If the 
II ousc had felt no hesitation to adopt thi.s mea¬ 
sure at that time, in the second year ol‘ a war, 
wlieii Spain and Holland were united, they 
would, surely not hesitate to pronounce the 
renewal of it still moic justiliabie under the 

r 

* ,iOn the 21st of May, 1798^ Mr. Arlhur O'Connor, 
and fouir others, were indicted for high treascyo, at Maidstone j 
the tiiril lasted two days, when 0‘CoigIey was found guilty, 
and thh rest of the prisoners were acquitted. Mi'. O'Connor, 
hewev^r, was detained in custody, and conveyed to Ireland, on 
another charge of the same nature j he tliere made an ample 
confesiiion of his guilt, and was banished from his native country 
for life. 
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present alarming circumstances of the country* 
The House, he said, must also be sensible, that, 
if the situation of the country were such as to 
induce it to pass the bill, it must, from its 
nature, be necessary to pass it without delay ;— 
it was his wish, tlierefore, that the bill should 
pass that day through its different stages, with 
a suitable pause at each, if required; and that 
it should be sent to the Lords for their concur* 
rence. The bill of *1779 had passed with simi¬ 
lar expedition, and he trusted that would be 
considered as a sufficient precedent* 

It was observed by Mr. Tierney, that, how¬ 
ever the proposed measure might be prudent and 
good in itself, the very extraordinary manner in 
which Mr. Pitt called upon the House to adopt 
it could not fail to excite great alarms in their 
minds; such, at least, was the effect which it 
had produced on his. He had imagined that 
the augmentation of the navy was to be pro¬ 
vided for in the usual way; or that, if any 
uncommon mode were to be resorted to for the 
attainment of that object, some intimation of 
it would be given to the House. When the 
precipitancy with which it was required to pass 
this bill had been urged on the suspension of the 
IJabeas-Corpus act, Mr. Pitt condescended to 
use some arguments to prove it necessary; but, 
in the present case, no reason nor argument 

s 2 
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whatcAxr was adduced. It was impossible for 
tliose who might be in possession of the pro¬ 
tections in question to secrete themselves; iiuleed, 
the manner of going about it was altogether so 
extraordinary and objectionable, that he felt 
himself under the necessity of giving it his 
negative. IJc liad heard no argument that 
proved its propriety, he knew of no siuhlen 
emergency that urged its necessity;—even if lie 
liad, some time ought to hiC\'C been allowed him 
to weigh the force of such arguments, and to 
examine the nature of such an emergency, 
before he procceiled to give three or four votes 
on a measure of whicli no notice whatever had 
been given; and of whieti no idea had ever 
entered his mind. 

If ever there were a measure submitted to 
Parliament, of a nature to preclude tlic neces¬ 
sity of argument, and to ht'ar, on the very 
face of it, the most glaring impropriety of 
any previous notice, it was assuredly the measure 
in epnestion. The country was threatened with an 
immediate invasion ;—the fact was notorious - 
it had been announced to Parliament by tlic 
King.* It was llie obvious duty, then, of tlic 
iSfinisl^ter, to make es ery possible preparation for 
resisting and defeating such an attempt; and, 
more partieulaily so, to man, without delay, 
cvety vessel that was fit to be sent to sea. All 
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that pressing could do had already been done ; 
uid a sufl[i(!ient supply of hands had not Ijccn 
i^rocured. It was known, that a great number 
able men slieltcred themselves aq-ainst the 
Ifects of a press-warrant, by the protections 
kvbich had, on vaiions occasions, been granted; 
ind without which they would have been 
subjected to the same process by which their 
rellow-scainca had been obtained for the service 
jf their country. As the navy could not he 
nunned with sullicient expedition for the pur¬ 
pose lor which it was wanted, unless these pro¬ 
tections wore Avithdrawn, it was, obviously, 
he imperative duty of tljc Minister to urge tlie 
Parliament to witlulraw them. The necessity 
jf the measure, therefore, though Mr. Tierney 
jrofessed iiot to perceive it, was evident and 
4riking. But if Mr. Pitt had previously ap- 
jrized the House of the nature of his intended 
notion, the very notice itself would have 
lefeated liis objectfor, it is most certain, tliat 
the persons enjoying the protection would have 
mined lately prolited by the premature and im- 
!>rudeut publication of the measure, to absent 
themselves from the places of their usual resi¬ 
dence, and to elude the vigilance of the otlicers 
jmpio}ed to searcli for tiicin. I'lic ulledged 
bnpossibilily of secreting themselves, so conli- 
Jently urged f)y iMr. 'i'ici iuy, without, however. 
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a single argument to prove the justice of the 
allegation, stood contradicted by fact; experi¬ 
ence having sufficiently demonstrated the facility 
of concealment, where such powerful motives 
subsisted for procuring it. It was clear, there¬ 
fore, that the measure, to be rendered effective, 
could only be carried in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Pitt. 

But Mr. Tierney, at thfe close of liis speech, 
was thrown off his guard, and assigned the real 
motive of his opposition to the bill, and whicli 
must have operated equally on liis mind, in 
whatever way it had been introduced to the 
notice of the House. If Mr. Pitt, he said, 
persisted in hurrying the hill through the House 
in the manner proposed, he must give it his 
decided negative, (however reluctantly he op¬ 
posed any measure that was said to he necessary 
for the safety of the country)-—yor, (from what 
he had lately seen) he must view all the mea¬ 
sures of Ministers as hostile to the liberty of 
the subject; and the present measure he regarded 
with peculiar jealousy, as it v. ent directly to rob 
them of the few remaining privileges which 
they were still permitted to enjoy.* 

Thus, it is clear, that Mr. Tierney’s motive 

* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, May 25, 1798, 
p. 56l. 
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for opposing the bill was its alleclged hostility 
to the liberty of the subject; aiul^ as the bill 
eoiitaiued nothing complex, and dillicult to be 
understood, but a simple proposal to withdraw 
certain protections, tlic same motive must have 
produced the same opposition, whether the b^ll 
was hurried through the House with a pre¬ 
cipitation justilied by the emcrgcucy, or whe¬ 
ther six months had been allowed for the 
discussion of its ])rinciple and object. A single 
readino' of the bill must have becii sufficient to 
shew whether, or no, it was hostile to the 
liberty of the subject;— Mr. 'I'ierney had 
decided that it was so; and, as it was not of a 
nature to admit of modification, or cleangc, 
<lelay, though it would have effectually defeated 
the object of the bill itself, could not have 
sccuretl his support. It must, therefore, be 
concluded that a desire to weigh tlie force 
of arguments, or to examine the nature of 
tlie emergenc}^, constituted no part of the 
motive which induced him to propose such 
delay. 

Mr. Pitt, in reply, observed, that if every 
measure, adopted against the designs of France, 
were to be consitlercd as hostile to the liberty 
of this country, then, indeed, bis idea of liberty 
differed very widely from that which seemed to 
be entertained by Mr. I'icrney. lie reminded 
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the House, that, notwithstanding Mr. Tierney’s 
assertion to the contrary, he had given notice 
of his intention, though he had hot explained the 
precise object of his motion. It could not be 
fliirly supposed that the present measure vv^s to 
be brought forward, as the usual one, for aug- 
menting the navy, as a bill for that purpose 
bad been introduced ten days before, ^vilcn he 
stated to the Ibmse, that, if they acceded to 
the ]U'oposed augmentation of the navy, they 
must adopt some vigorous measure to render 
that augmentation effectual, as nothing but a 
law of a ligoixius nature could succeed in 
making the number of seamen complete.— 
After some other observations on the futility 
of Mr. Tierne\*s objections, Mr, Pitt asked, 
if the measure were necessary, and if a notice 
of it Mumld enable its objects to elude its effect, 
Low could Mr. Tierney’s opposition to it be 
accounted for, but from a desire to obstruct the 
defence of the country? 

So natural was the inference implied in 
this cjuestion, that, if the premises were ad¬ 
mitted, the conclusion could not be denied. 
Mr. I'lcrney, however, did not dispute the 
premises, but called Mr. Pitt to order, and, 
appealing to the Speaker, said, ‘‘ This language, 
Sir, is surely not parliamentary, and upon you 
only, Sir, can I call for protection,” It was to 
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be expected that, in answer to this direct 
appeal, the Speaker, who is the guardian of 
order and decorum in the House, and who is, 
in the first instance, the judge of what is 
orderly and decorous, would liav^e declared liis 
opinion of the expression objectcal to. Instead 
of doing this, however, he contented liiinsclf 
with observing, that whatever had a iciukney 
to throw suspicion on the sentiments of a 
Member, if conveyed in language that clearly 
marked that bitcniiony such langiuige was, 
without doubt, irregular, and unparliamentary; 
but if it argued no such intention, there was 
iio room lor censuring it as disorderly ; ij\ 
therefore, it was the opinion of the House, 
that such was the fair import of the language 
used by Mr. Pitt, they would judge of it 
accordingly, but they would first wait to hear 
Mr. Pitt’s explanation.^ The Speaker, here, 
did nothing more than state a general principle, 
without applying it, as he ought to have done, 
to the particular case which called for his inter¬ 
position. And it is mucli to be larncjited, that 
he did not give his clear and direct opinion, 
whether the language of Mr. Pitt was par¬ 
liamentary or unparliamentary, as such a deci- 


* Woodfall’s Reports, ubi supra. 
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sion might, ])robably, liave pieveiited the dls- 
gracelul hcene which eiihued. 

]\Ir. Pitt said, that he feared the House 
must wait a long* time, if they waited for his 
ex])lanation on tlie present subject. The sense 
of wiuit he advanced was, that thcie was no 
distinciion between the two cases in <|uestion. 
Tliat, if notice were to be given t)f the mea¬ 
sure under consideration, -that ’noti<'c w^ould 
only serve to elude its execution; and, tlierc- 

i/ ' 

fore, no man could be justified to himself in 
opposing the necessary expedition, whicli was 
to make the measure effectual; anti, if be did 
oppose it, he must surely appear to obstruct 
the measure einjiloycd for the defence of the 
country. He knew very well, that it tvas 
unparliamentary to state the motives which 
actuated the opinions of Members, but it was 
impossible to go into arguments, in favour of a 
question, without sometimes hinting at the 
motives which influenced an ojiposition to it. 
He concluded by submitting to the judgment 
of the House the propriety and necessity of 
the arguments wdiich he had urged, and he 
would not depart from any thing which he had 
advanced, by either retracting or explaining 
them. Notliing more w^as said upon this sub¬ 
ject, at the time, and the bill having been read 
three times, w^as sent to the House of Lords, 
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who passed it the same day, and the next 
it received the royal assent. 

The day after this debate Mr. Tierney sent 
a challenge to Mr. Pitt; the consequence of 
which was, that four of the Members of the 
House of Commons, whose peculiar duty it is 
to enforce, in all respects, a rigid observance 
of those laws which they are themselves em¬ 
ployed in preparing and forming, and to set 
an example of obedience, decency, and deco¬ 
rum, to others, met on the Sunday following 
(May the 27 th) to profane, in the grossest man¬ 
ner, the Lo7'd's Day, by the per])etration of an 
act repugnant alike to the precepts of God, 
and tlie laws of the country. At three o'clock, 
during the time oj divine service, IMr. Pitt, 
attended by Mr. Dudley llider, and Mr. Tierney, 
accompanied by General Walpole, fought a duel 
on Wimbledon Common. The former received 
his adversary’s fire, which, fortunately for the 
nation, failed to produce the intended effect, 
and discliarged his own pistol in the air; when 
the seconds, in explanation of that Gothic 
code, which is not more repugnant to religion, 
than revolting to common sense, since it sub¬ 
jects the party injured to the same danger witi¬ 
the aggressor, declared that sufficient satisfac- 
iion had been given; though it would have 
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puzzletl a philosopher to discover in wliat the 
satisfaction consisted.'*' 

Tliis transaction was disgraceful to all the 
parties concerned in it; but most so to Mr. 
Pitt; since, however ordinary men niiglit be 
excused, by the pliant courtesy ol‘ a weak and 
degenerate age, for an easy compliance with 
a custom to which ignorance and iasbioii had 
given the stamp and currency of h()noiir, 
a miiui like /tisy cast in no common mould, 
sliould h ite li^en supciior to a low and im- 
■worthy prgiulicc, the toil}^ of wdiuli it must 
have pciceived, and the wickedness of wiiich 
it must have acknowledged.— Could Mr. Pitt 
be led awniy b} that .vZ/r/we w hich subjects 
tlie decisions of reason to the contronl of iear, 
and renders tlie admonitions of conscience sub- 

* There were some pecnliar circuinslances attending this 
transaction, which added to the disgrace which attached to it. 
At the precise time when the parties met in the fields a woman 
of.fashion, who was connected W'ith the opposition, exclaimed, 
to some company who were present, This is tlie important 
moment 1 ” The emphasis and gesticulation which accom¬ 
panied the exclamation sufficed to characterise the importance 
attached to the meeting. How the lady acquired her kiiow'- 
ieclge of a business, whicli the parties concerned generally 
deem it necessary to conduct wdtli the greatest possible 
secrecy, can be easily conjectured by those who recollect the 
ijiaiked virulence of that party-spirit W'hich prevailed, to so 
great an e.\.tent, at this period. 
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servient to the powers of ildicnk*?-—Could he 
stoop to act a part which his jiulgmcnt con¬ 
demned, merely to escape the jest whieli he 
<lespised, or to avoid the censure wlfich he 
disdained? If so, the despotism of custom, 
and the tyranny of prejudice, must speedily 
establish an universaC sway on the wrecks of 
moralitv, and the ruins of relioion. If no 
higher sentiment had .intervened, a feeling of 
pati'iotktn should haVc deterred him from rasidy 
and unnecessarily risking a life which was spe¬ 
cially dcs’oted to the service of his country. 
It is with regret that I ilwell on wliat I must 
consider as a blot in his life; hut it would he 
a breach of duty slightly to pass over an in¬ 
stance of iniscoiuhict, which, under the sanc¬ 
tion of his name, luiglit be quoted as a pre¬ 
cedent, and adopted as an example. 

The House of Commons were not less 
blamcable than the parties tlicmselves. It most 
certainly behoved them cither to pass their 
censure on the language which served as a 
pretext for this degrading scene, if tlicy deemed 
it censurable, or to support tlie propriety of it 
by an express declaration, if they judged it 
proper. That duty which they neglected to 
discharge, it is reserved for the historian to 
perform. It must be observed, then, that where 
motives are fairly imputable from language and 
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conduct, the imputation of them becomes 
almost a matter of necessity; and it is a 
recorded truth, that the Members of Oppo¬ 
sition, ill either House, scarcely ever refrained 
fvom imputing to their political adversaries the 
very worst of motives, and from lavishing on 
them every abusive epithet, even where no 
impartial auditor could discern any fair ground 
of imputation. But they seem to have tliuught, 
that they had an exclusivt right of censure, 
a patent for invective, a monopoly of abuse. 
And, if any one had the presumption to invade 
their privilege, they evinced the utmost rage, 
and death itself appeared, in their estimation, 
to he a punishment not too severe for such a 
violation of their charter! In the present 
instance, if the matter were coolly considered, 
and impartially examined, there would be little 
difficulty in deciding which of the parties had 
the most reasonable ground of complaint,— 
he who was charged with a systematic attempt 
to rob his fellow-countrymen of their liberties, 
or he who was accused of acting as if he 
desired to obstruct the defence of his country ! 
It might, witli propriety too, be asked, how 
a man, who could so fur forget the duties of a 
representative as to declare that he had a general 
retainer against the Ministry, and that he never 
would vote ane shilling of the supplies, could 
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expect to have his motives pass without sus¬ 
picion, or could think himself injured by an 
inference which was the clear and necessary 
result of his declarations and conduct? 

There was but one Member who exhibited 
the smallest indication of being impressed with 
a Just sense of this transaction, both as it 
respected the House in particular, and the 
^rublic in general. On the Wednesday follow¬ 
ing, Mr. Wilberforce declared his intention of 
bringing it before Parliament, with a view to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar disgrace; 
but linding, probablj^ no member disposed to 
second him in this laudable undertaking, and 
not feeling sufficient resolution to dischtUgc 
bis duty, without a promise of support, the 
matter was dropped. 

One otJier measure connected with the 
internal defence of the kingdom, was brought 
forward, on the nincteeth of June, ])y Mr. 
Dundas. A formidable rebellion was, at this 
period, raging in Ireland, and several actions 
had taken place Ijetween the Rebels and the 
King’s troops. During these conflicts, a con¬ 
siderable number of the English Militia had 
volunteered their^ services for the suppression 
of the rebellion. And, in the actual state of 
the country, Ministers felt it their duty to 
bring the matter before Parliament. Accord- 



ingly it was communicated to both Houses, 
by a Message from the Throne, and a Bill was 
bi 'oiurlit into the House of Lords to enable his 
Majesty to accept tlie offer of sucli Militia 
regiments as should be willing to serve in 
Iieland. The bill was opposed by two descrip¬ 
tions of men:—first, some of the country 

gentlemen who held commissions in the Militia, 
on the ground that the ipeasure had a tendency 
to alter the nature of that ^Constitutional force, 
by discouraging persons of rank and property 
from engaging in such a service. — And, 
secondly, by some of the leaders of tlie Oppo¬ 
sition ill both Houses, who appeared adverse to 
any measures of coercion against armed rebels, 
and disposed to inquire into the origin and 
cause of the rebellion, with a view to ascertain 
whether it was jmtijiahh or not.’^ The bill, 
however, w^as approved by the great majority 
of Parliament, and, on the twenty-first of June, 
it passed the Commons, having previously passed 
the IT))per House. 

Of the miscellaneous business of the pre¬ 
sent Session, the proceedings respecting tht 
prcs.s^ are, fiom the importance of the subject 
itself, particularly worthy of notice. Indeed, 

* See the Speeches of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Jekyll, and 
otbeju, on the lytU iind 21st ol’ J,une, 1798, in WoodfaJl’# Pnr- 
liameiitary Reports. 




there is no one circumstance connected. with 
the internal polity of a state, which requires a 
greater exertion of skill, wisdom, and atten¬ 
tion, to regulate, than the freedom of the press. 

^ * V J ■' i , 

This has been called the grand bulwark of a 
free state; and, when it is subject to proper 
regulations, the character is unciuestioiiably 
just. It promotes that communication of indi¬ 
vidual ideas, wldch enlarges the stock of general 
knowledge; and it encourages that collision of 

sentiment whence the sparks of truth so fre- 

^ *■ 

* quently elicit. While, however, the beneficial 
edicts of the freedom of the press cannot be 
too highly valued, or too loudly extolled, 
it must not be forgotten that it is a relat'voe^ and 
not a positive good; in other words, that it is 

*6 ’ f ‘ . ' 

good only inasmuch ,,as it tends to' serve the 
cause of religion and civil liberty. Whenever 
it injures these, it loses its character, it forfeits 
its attributes, and becomes a serious evil;— 
the blessing is then converted into a curse. 
In the same manner, civil liberty itselti which 
is good only as it promotes the welfare and 
happiness of mankind^ when carried to excess, 
degenerates into the most ferocious and insup¬ 
portable tyranny. 'Hence arises the necessity 
of legillative restrictions for the correction of 
such excess. And the same consideration ix3Q* 
poses the same duty on the legislature when- 
VOL, V. T 
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ever the licentiousness of the press leads to 
the perversion of its object^ and threatens the 
loss of its advantages. To,prevent tlie 
of a thing from becoming destructive of its 
me constitutes one of the first duties of a 
Minister^ and, at tlie same time, a duty which 
it is most dilhcult tp discharge. . 

Two circumstances combined to render the 
regulation of the press m object .of greater con¬ 
sequence at this time, than it was at any for¬ 
mer period. The first of these was the Trench 
llevolution, in which the press wfts employed, 
as the most ready and most patent instrument, 
for subverting the established religion and go¬ 
vernment of the country. The second, was the 
v^st increase of periodical publicntions in this 
5Country^ but particularly of newspapers, wliich 
had n material eftect in biassing the public opi¬ 
nion, aud, indeed, in forming tire public mind, 

, on many points of national importance. In all 
fpi-mer .tinies, w^hen Great Britain was engaged 
in a war, the conductors of English papers nev^r 
so far lost sight of the spirit of Englishmen, 
nor of their duty as subjects, as to espouse the 
cause of the enemies of their country. But, 
unliappily, the new, principles which the foun¬ 
ders of the French Revolution had set steoat in 
world bad so far infected a numerous 
of perioilical writers, in every 



i?auntry, as to render them regardless of every 
dtity, aftd to convert many of them into ' the 
advocati^s of rebellion ancl regicitie. England, 
unfortunately^ had not escaped t;he gene¬ 
ral infection; apd it was, in consequence, 
seen, for the iii st titne, that men, boasting the 
name, and enjoying the privileges, of English¬ 
men, enljsted, upthout ai blush, under the ban¬ 
ners Of the ehemy^ ahd openly pleaded their 
cause, >i^ith equal zeal and assurance.' Nay, 
the profligate spirit of the times tvas carried 
still further^—for there existed a paper, at this 
period, published daily in thp metropolis of the 
pritish Empire, notoriously in the pay pf the 
French government, with which its proprietor, 
through the medium of an agent at Calais, 
mtlintained a regular "’coriespondence rand, 
although the importation and sale of English 
papers \yere generally prohibited by a legislative 
prder, an ofl&ce was publicly announced at Paris, 
for the sale of tlte particular paper m question. 

The violOi'ice^ of these papers gave bhtlf to 
. two'proceedings in ‘ Parliament, one a judUial^ 
the other a' kghlaihe, jdeaj^ure. On the 1 st of 
Mnrch^ Lord Mihto^ direefed thfe attention of 

L ' nJ * ' . I .l}w 


of ttet HouseV It ^yas, on his Lerd- 

^ ♦» , 'f.' ^ 


the . House of Lords »to a piiragraph w;hiOh had 
appeared, tn^o day$-i^fbre, in a dkify .pfrn^ 
the'' Morning ChrOnrcle, reflecting' PpOn the 
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ship’s motion, read to tlie House as follows r 
The House of Lords must now be admitted 
to be highly important as a political assembly, 
notwithstanding it has, of lat^, appeared to be 
nothing more than a chamber where the Mini¬ 
ster’s edicts are registered for form’s sake. Some 
of their Lordships are detennined to vindicate 
their importance. It is there that the dresses 
of the Opera dancers are regulated! One of 
the Roman Emperors recommended to. the 
Senate, when they were good for nothing else, 
to discuss what was sauce for a turbot. To 
regulate the length of a petticoat is a much 
more genteel employment.” This ]>aragraph wa* 
resolved to be a gross and scandalous libel upon 
the House, and the proprietor and printer, James 
Perry, and John Lambert, having been brought 
before the House, were asked what they had to 
say in their own defence. Lambert expressed 
liis sorrow at having unintentionally inserted 
the paragraph which had offended the House ; 
and Perry declared his utter ignorance of the 
paragraph, until complaint was made, of it, 
and he therefore hoped for that ^^^niency, 
which was the charaqteristic of the dignified 
and inoral justice of their-Lojrdships. When 
they had wkhdrawn, Lord Min to accused the 
Morning Clironicle of a systematic endeavour 
to undettaine the <;;ogstitation of Great Britain, 
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by its panegyrics on the doctrine of 'anarchy 
and terror, brought forward for discussion by 
the revolution in France; and was proceeding 
to prove that even the war itself might, in 
some degree, be imputed to the instrumentality 
of that paper, when he was called to order by 
the Duke of Leeds, on the ground that his 
.Lordship had no right to advert to any thing 
which did not form the actual matter of com¬ 
plaint; though it must be evident, when the 
ground of consideration was the ciuantuni of 
punishment; that an offence which fbnned part 
of a destructive system for the subversion of 
establishments, required to be treated with 
greater severity than one which stood, insulated 
as it were, a mere solitary crime. Lord Minto 
concluded by moving, that John Lambert and 
James Perry were guilty of a high breacli of 
the privileges of the House, and that they 
should be fined fifty pounds each, and be impri¬ 
soned, in Newgate, for three months. 

The motion #as opposed by the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Derby, both of whom 
deemed the punishment propose^;} too severe ; 
and both of whom avowed theii* personal 
acquaintance with Perry, spoke of him in terms 
of regard, and vouchkl for the soundness of 
his political principles. The Earl evdn peremp¬ 
torily^ asserted, that he never eiOployed either 
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his paper to undermine the ciril or 
religious establishments of the country ; r‘that 
the Mbrrjitsg Chronicle was distinguished for its 
regard to the decencies of private life, and by 
its (iisdaih of all scandal on iuchTidOarsi:and of 
those Jieentious personalities bf which the peace 
of families was destroyed. ‘The^Dnke insisted 
on the proprietor s inviolate attiachhienf to the 
principles of the British Constitution^ anxl on the 
uniformity of his language and conduct# during 
the whole of the French Revolution. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and thb of Nor¬ 
folk, took the same side of the question. The 
Marquis considered the libellous pardgraph as a 
mext jm d'Esprit, mark^l by levjty/with some 


* 


wit; and the Duke extended his apjp&bation to 

tlib general conduct of the papbnr f V : 

The praises, constantly bestowed on these 
noble persons, in the col um ns* of'the paper in 
question, might have easily misled'4hbse who 
were unacquainted with the solenitiity of judi¬ 
cial proc^dings in die drat ^cqurt of judicature 
in the kingdom; to ascribe thdt<sentihi|^^^ on 
the ^tesent occasidni to a laudable ^otioh of 


gratitude 5*-t--in^tea4 - coh&idhring them as the 
g^ulne dictates of impartial justice. On the 
'other hand; Lord Sydney ch^cterized the 
’Moraipjg Chrohiele as a scandalous ^per, 
Vrhich would pbt admit into his Hcmke; and 
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the Lord; Chancellor observed, that the para’* 
graph in question was not entitled To the cha¬ 
racter of wit, or even of pleasantry ; it w'asij^ 
in his estimation, a paragraph of dull malig?^ 
tiity, and one of ja series of attempts to under- 
i*tine the authority of'the House with the 
public,. The House rejected an amendment piQ-^ 
posed by the Duke of Bedford, for reduciiig 
the term of imprispiuiient. to one month; by 
sixty-nine votes to eleven; after which the ori¬ 
ginal motion was carried; and the prisoners 
wcie comiUfi^d to Newgate. 

Perhaps, fliere was no question' which was 
^idiscussed during the session, that marked more 
strongly, than this, tile spirit of. party, which 
actuated the leading members of Opposition, in 
their Parliamentary conduct. The paper,, for 
the soundness * of the principles of which they 
thus solemnly pledged themselves, had, frorji 
the first dawn of the FrenckEevolution, lavished 
the most fulsome adulation on its founders aiid 
supportei^s ; had praiserl, withoutdiseriin inatjon, 
and without measiUi^V aU^, the sMceessive rulers 
of the i^l^cide.repdblic^i aiul, sp far from haying- 
made, , as the , Earl >. of. ^ Derby ^asserted, up 
atterUpt to ;nnderminei;oitber the j'eligiops.or 
civil establishment^ of the4ouiltry, it hud 
invariably displayed an*; inyOteratCj hostility to 
both, had constantly pleaded the cause of tlic 
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French, and sought to render the most sacred 
maxims of religion and morality the objects, of 
derision and scorn. 


The legislaiive measure respecting the press, 
to which reterenct* hns been made, arose froln 
a libellous paragraph, in an evening print, 
(77/e Courie7\) accusing the British government 
Qf having treated the French Prisoners with the 
greatest cruelty. This‘charge gave rise to an 
investigation, by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, who, after they had examined 
witnesses, and gained every possible infor¬ 
mation on the subject, pronounced it to be 
a most false and infamous fabrication. It was 


then detejmined to bring the author of this 
foul libel on the country to justice; but the 
Attorney - General, to whom, of course, the 
prosecution was entrusted, could find no osten¬ 
sible person upon whom he could charge the 
guilt. In shorty every attempt to discover the 
proprietor of the paper proved fruitless. It 
remained, therefore, either to Suffer the most 
.daring attacks upon the Government and Con¬ 
stitution of the country to pass with ihipunity, 
or to adopt some ipeasure for facilitating the 
ends of public justice, by having some person 
m persons ^vho should be responsible for the 


* See Appendix C. 
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roiitents of every publication. To reqtiire this, 
was to impose nb restrictions on the press; 
was to introduce no change into the law of 
libels; was not to make that libellous wliich 
the existing law did not already cleclarc to 
be so; nor, in short, to adopt any regulation 
which was not compatible with the utmost 
latitude of civil liberty, as it regards ,the 
press. . • r 

For this purpose the Attorney - General, 
early in April, introduced a bill into the House 
of Commons* the title of which was “ A bill 
for preventing the mischiefs arising from news¬ 
papers being printed and publishe<i by persons 
unknown, and for regulating them in other 
respects;” and the object of which he truly pro¬ 
fessed to be, to secure and to preserm the liberty 
^ the press ;— for, certainly, every restraint 
imposed on licentiousness is a security afforded 
to liberty. In order to secure the purpose of 
the bill it was rendered necessary that the 
proprietors, (or, where there were several pro¬ 
prietors, two of them, having the largest por¬ 
tion of the property,) and printers of all papers, 
should register their names and places of abode 
at the ^tamp Office, which register was to be 
a sufficient proof of their being proprietors and 
printers, in a Court of Law; and it was required 
that one paper should be regularly sent to the 



there to be preserved to prove, 
if necessary, the publication of any paper c^n*^ 
taitting libellous matter. There were^ feome 
other regulations of more nahiute objects, all 
tending to the same point;. In' supporting the 
propiety of this measure, tlie Attorney-General 
stated a fj^ct too important to be omitted in a 
History of' the Times. He produced to the 
Hopse a parcel of unstamped newspapers 
which ha# been found in a ♦neutral vessel, 
boiind to France; and winch papers contained 
information, which, if any one had written and 


S#i^il!lce, 


sent in another form to the enemy, he would 
have committed the highest crime of which a 
man could be ^ilty^ In one of them was 
ISter, Avhich noticed the intended departure 
of the West India fleet, under ' the inackquate 
convoy of only* two frigates ^ aiici exptosing, 
at the same time, great anxiety about the safet;^ 
of In another article it was stated, 


' I ' 1 _ Jr 

that ^ tlie |>eople of En|;land werf about to be 
raised in a mass, the Jreuch would not be sUch 
fools aiS “tdHhVade thw go 

# 0 '1 reiand* a r espect- 

^ ing; ilie;'contahied 

useful and 

' iuape»ttan£.^|©'' tte''li^d)ly,^’&h^^ 'news- 

l^apers the means of cqmihUting Idgh treason 
with impuidty. 'T'of'prevent 
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tevils, it Was proposed by tbe Attoriiey*tjei>tirai 
to prohibit the exportation of newspapers. 

In the short discussion which followed tliis 
motion, Mr. Tierney stated himself to have 
i^en commissioned by tiie editor of The Courier 
to say, that he had not the most distant idea, 
that the matter of the libellous paragraph was 
talse. This acknowledgment of Mr. Tierney’^ 
drew a call upon him from Lord Temple^ 
to state the name of the editor to wltoni he had 


referred. The paper his Lordship described 
as a scandaMis outrage on law, morality> reli¬ 
gion, and justice. It was tlie echo of France, 
and propagated, with unyielding industry, the 
^^onstrous misrepresentations of the French 
Directory^*'land;their detestable principles. His 
Lordship, therefore, very reasonably, thought 
that Mr. Tierney would fail in his duty, as a 
Member.of that House, if he hesitated to give 
the information which had been requested, in 
order to bring such a “ Scoundrcj.” as that to 
justice,^;;' 

i >rh[(| circumstances under which; this call^ 
by ane^ltenher of the House on! audther^. ivai 
mad^f must hfe dul^/donsidemd pjor- 

priety^’^r b^l^jpe^tiitimi'- l‘lifeMa|#sty%rAl:’torI' 

'fe Housej 

'» Woodfail's IParli^iirimtary Herons, 4j 
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tMt, having discovered in The CWner a most 
atrocious libel, charging the government with 
the infliction of cruelties on the French pri¬ 
soners, whom the chance of war had thrown 
into their hands,— a charge eminently calcu¬ 
lated to afford a specious pretext to the French 
Directory, for,|he truly diabolical treatment to 
Avhich they had subjectei^ English prisoners in 
France, and to render ‘thc^t treatment, if pos¬ 
sible, still more barbarous,—he had felt it to 
be his duty to institute a prosecution against 
the paper. In this attempt, however, he had 
failed, from his inability to discover any person 
to whom a legal responsibility would attach,-— 
The crime, therefore, must pass with impunityi^ 
aM the ends of public justice be defeated. 
A Member of the House of Commons theii 
rises in his seat, and declares his knowledge of, 
and acquaintance with, the offender who had 
thus escaped the search of the Attorney- 
General and the violated laws of his country. 
Under these circumstoces, another Member, 


anxious, as every good subject ^ must be, 

to prevent any interruption of the course of 
justice, and to. remove the 

execution pf the aucli' interruptions 

and such impedihierfs public grievances, 

since avowed of" all law is the 

punishment' and the- prevention of offences^ 
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** which are either directly or indirectly inju¬ 
rious to civil society,”) calls upon the first to 
name tjie culprit, in order that he may bo 
brought to justice. How far any Member of 
Parliament, has a right to screen a public 
offender it is not necessary to inquire; but it 
may be asserted, that a Member, in seeking to 
bring a culprit to justice, can be guilty of no 
breach of duty, without any stretch of pre¬ 
sumption, or infringement of prerogative. — 
Lord Temple, then, must appear, in the present 
instance, to have acted strictly within the line 
of his public duty, and, consequently, to have 
been entitled both to respect and to support.— 
The question is here considered in the abstract, 
without reference to the general character of 
the paper, forming tlie subject of enquiry, 
which, however, far from being overcharged 
by Lord Temple, had exhibited, during the 
greater part of the interval between the com¬ 
mencement of the war an4 the period of this 
discussion, the symbol of sedition, and the 
type of treason. 




Mr.'Tierney,with a qaenilous-j|r 
ness that max^ed, ^ 

period, toldy Lord , that ;Tie, .knew not, 

whether he had right to v put tl;te qnej9tion ; ^ 
but certain it. WH Jief'Wbnid nof tutp. 
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0om^n if 0 PMr* by answering it/ ‘He rficj 
tibt suppose any other Member wbuld have 
$sked a question so deficate, and which it 
would be so improper' to He had 

often heard the noble Lotd talk of hi^ stake 

^ ' r*^!/ 

jp the country, but th(^ wi^s a stah^ stolen from 
the public hedged The editth* of Tl>e Cuurier, 
Mri Tierney affedged to be a man of res pic? 
tahility; and though liord Temj^le took the 
liberty, in that House, of tailing a man 4 
scoundrel^ who had not'the means of answering 
him, he would not, perhaps, have ventured to 
say so before hint, Hc Ccinsidered the conduct 
of the noble Lord aS 'i^ehensihlc, and eaur 
tioned him not to ask questions lest 

Ikf should receive answOT which^ M nv'glit not 


•* A common informer is a man who institutes a prosecu¬ 
tion 'with a view to pecuniary emolument j- - Q,ui tarn pfo 
domitK) rege quam pro scipsti^ &c. Now, though Mr. 
by aiibrtjirig fhe n^^ns of ,1 ringing the ogeuder tq 


justice,' would have discha|fgf^'his duty pn well to his Lord 
4ke King as io kimseff \t^i&\d require uncommon ingenuity 

‘Sa aisAAti^r how.' 'naM<^ciiK«‘>/^r«A tiiiTncatf 


nave ,;suhjectie^ ^himself 

^ I ’ ' *■"! '■*■ 



:ry, tliat is. 



like. JSoIicitor-General and 
suppoKifed ‘iW propriety of Lord Temple’s ques¬ 
tion; though they did not deny the right ©| 
Mr. Ip answer,—a right from 

which men oftpir derived great benefit be|qi;^ 
a magistrate, 19!? a bench of justices, 

Mr. Windham truly ; rempked, that 
inj '’Her was, one which ihgny per^ds 
hi est in fepi^ting; witli respec^ 
‘ ^ nself, and. tci tnose who had^ 

>f ids Majesty’s P|wai'in 

tl wea id by an path to^make disL 
of e.-' I'-aAiorpus ipachination that/, 
wkhia, 

. excess.of his zea^uck- 

jP^ndi?red''''^^^^the''q^(^Mipii, a« 4 , advcr M 
nndirtrr^mt preterred- against a book 
I ; abiisf'h-“ a most seditious and 

it'iy aiiq ' t, written by , M^'- Q^wers 
akefieUi, ac'^ purporting to be an answ*^ 
k* IiTSfKp: of Llandaft /he reprobate 


f' tl,* Counts''that J'oh%i 
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ftit the Romish Chapels,^ and in the market 








The consequence of this illegal combina¬ 


tion, and of the scandalous outrages which 
flowed from it^ was, that numbers of the Pro¬ 
testant Clergy* particularly in the county of 
Cork* forsook their parishes* and fled to the 
great towns for refuge. Emboldened by suc- 
c^^ the insurgent^ proceeded from one act of 
cnmmity to another; they deprived the Protes-, 
tants of their arms; they levied money for the 
purchase of ammunition; they forced open the 
gaols ; they destroyed stacks of hay and corn; 
and they ^t fire to houses* especially to such as 
were occupied by the ari^iy. At last they car¬ 
ried their audacity so far as to threaten to starve 
the cities of Limerick and Cork, and the towh 
of Ennis, the capital of Clare; and fihey 
adopted measures for preventing the farmers 
from supplying those places With provisions. 

It was during the prevalence of this insur¬ 
rection, that Mr. Grattan chose to join in the 
popular cfamour against tithes, and, to direct 
his declamatory rage against the oppressed and 
persecuted Clergy of the Established Church; 
while his inflammatory speeches, being printed 


^ Idem Ibiff. V FloWden’s Hi&teridd View the State ef 
Ireland, Vol. n» p. 155. 
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and industriously circulated among the insur¬ 
gents, increased the acrintqnf of their i^hce, 
sharpened the bitterness of their reveng^ and 
rooted more deeply in their bosoms those prin¬ 
ciples of hostility which they had been taught 
to (encourage against the profession of the Pro¬ 
testant faith. 

Mr. Grattan’s mistatements, however, were 
not suffered to pass without correjetion, nor his 
misrepresentations without reproof. The 
bers of the University effectually vindicated the 
clergy from the foul aspersions which had been 
cast upon them; and one of them, Mr.Parsons, 
now Lord Ross, declared, he would never bear 
to see the Established Church brought, like a 
delinquent, to the Bar, and arilRgned; nor to 
have false evidences brought to asperse, to 
defaKne, and to calumniate, the Ministers of 
the Gospel. The other member, Mr. Brown, 
put an end to the debate by stating the actual 
rate of Tithes, in those parts of the kingdom 
where the greatest violence was displayed.— 
He said, that the Tithe of Potatoes varied, 
according to the goodness of the crop, from 
four shillings to eight shillings* per acre; that 

* Mr. Grattan, in his speech on this occasion, had stated 
the the of Potatoes to be from eight to twelve shillings per 
acre,—‘P ol it must strike every English reader as extraordinary, 
that the Very moderate modus, or price taken in lieu of Tithes, 
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of Wheat from fipur shillings to six shillings; 
Barl^j^ from threfe"' shillings fo five; Oats from 

should have formed a subject of such heavy complaint. The 
labd, on which this modus was imposed, was admitted, 
on both sides, to let from six to seven pounds per acre 5— 
so that the Tithe did not amount to more than from one- 
fifteenth to one-sixteenth of the rent. Whereas in England 
Ttls no uncommon thing to ‘find nine shillings per acre, for 
Tzj^> imposed on land, v^hich does not let for more^ than forty 
shillings, which is nearly a fifth part of the rent j and, in some 
instances,where the Tithe is in the hands of a Lay Impropriator, 
as much as thirty shillings per acre has been exacted for the 
Tithe of wheat. "When the Tithe was exchanged inTScotland, 
in the 17th ts^jntury, for a different mode of paying the clergy, 
it was rated at a fifth part of the net rent. 

It is curious^ observe the wretched sophistry employed 
by Mr.Grattan in t*‘speech in question, in drawing a distinction 
between the effect of a low Tithe of eight shillings an acre, 
and a high rent of seven pounds, on the industry and cmnfbrt 
of the Farmer. The latter he described as a Compulsion on 
labour, and the former as a penalty. Whatever novelty there 
may be in such a remark, common sense revolts from it; 
and there can be no doubt, that if land which lets for £7, 
an acre, subject to a Tithe of 8^. were Tithe-free, it would 
let for £ 7 * 8s. an acre. The abolition of Tithe, therefore, 
would only go to enrich the landlord, without contribuiing, 
in the smallest degree, to the relief of tlie Tenant. 

It has, indeed, b^n not only asserted, but satisfactorily 
proved, by an intelligent writer of this period, that the aboli- 
tion or reduction of Tithe would increase, instead of diminisli- 
ing, the burdens of the real Landholder and Farmer. He adduces 
instances of certain lands in Ireland, which had been discharged 
from the payment of Tithes, by various exempti^jbs, having 
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eighteen pence to three shillings; anti Meadow 
Land from one shilling to three per acre, 

been, heretofore, the estates of monasteries and abbies, which, 
being ecclesiastical corporations, could hold lands exempt from 
the payment of Tithes. When such lands were to be let, 
they were always let at an advanced rent (as is constantly the 
case in England) on account of their being Tithe-free, and 
were advertised to be let exempt from Tithes, in order to 
enhance their value. And the author advances a variety of 
strong arguments in support of his position, (See An Address 
ip the Nolility and Gentry of the Church of Ireland, as by Lam 
established, explaining the real causes of the C'^mvrotions and 
Insurrections in the Southern parts of this Kingdom, respecting 
Tithes, &c. By Theophilus, Originally published in 178/, 
and republished in 1808.) The same sensible writer confutes 
the assertion of Mr. Grattan and others, that Tithes ought to 
be abolished, because they are a tax upon’iPhdastry, since the 
more a farmer tills and cultivates the earth, the gt'eater quan¬ 
tity of Tithe is demandable from him. ** This curious argu¬ 
ment was first hatched by the sectaries in England, in the 
odious civil war which desolated the three kingdoms j but 
so hide weight, eyen with the fanatic rulers in thqt accursed 
period in our history, that Tithes continued to be paid through¬ 
out England, and were demanded and received by the ignorant 
rabble, who then usurped the pulpits, and ejected the ortho*» 
dnx clergy, even in the worst period of that illegal domination, 
Bnt, let us examine how it can be maintained, that Tithes^ 
(ei'cn supposing them to be a tax) are more a tax on industry 
than all other taxes. The merchant who deals in the export 
or import trade, pays the more taxes, the more extensive hia 
dealings are, and his taxes increase with his trade; how then; 
are I'unes more a tax bn the industiy of the farmer than the 
duties payable by merchants on goods exported or imported 
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Such discussions were not calculated to 
tranquillize the countr}^, or to check the pro- 

are taxes on the industry of the mercliant ? The more exten¬ 
sive the dealings of a skilful merchant are, and the greater his 
industry, the more are his profits, and the more are his taxes ; 
bis industry renders him more able, and more willing, to pay 
the taxes j and he would smile at the absurdity of any person 
who would tell him, that he ought to be less industrious, 
because he would thereby dimmish the taxes payable by him. 
In uie same manner a farmer, the more industrious he is, and 
the more extensive his cultivation, pays the more Tithe, and is 
the more able to pay it: and it is a ridiculous argument, to prove 
a tax an impolitic one, to say it is a tax which is levied in an 
exact proportion with the abilities and means of the persons 
who are to pay it. It may, perhaps, be here objected, that 
this method of reasoning is fallacious, because, though the n^er- 
chant pays the mor||i taxes, the more extensive his dealings and 
his industry are, yet that be reimburses himself by fixing a 
proportionably higher price on his commodities, and thereby 
actually levies the tax paid by him on the consumer. But pray 
is not the case the same with the farmer ? Does not the farmer 
sell the produce of his farm so much the dearer, as his rent, 
his Tithe, and his outgoings in the cultivation of his farm, are 
the greater and more expensive ? If he does not so, he cannot 
long continue his business, he must be ruined. Does not the 
farmer, therefore, as well as the merchant, levy this tax of 
Tithes on the consumer.”—Idem. P. 55, 56. This reasoning, 
in its general application, is perfectly sound j but an exception 
must be admitted, in cases where, in adjoining parishes, as is 
frequently the case in England, the rate of Tithes varies consi¬ 
derably;—as, for instance, in one parish the Tithe may 
amount to four shillings per acre j whereas, in the next parish, 
it may amount to nine. In this case, if the faimer, in the 
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gressof insurrection. Some legislative measure, 
for that j>urpose, however, had become indis¬ 
pensable. And, at the very commencehient of 
the session, the House of Commons, on the 
motion of the Attorney-General, had resolved, 
that some further provisions, by statute, Avere 
indispensably necessary to prevent tumultuous 
rising and assemblies, and, for the more ade- 

I ♦ 
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last parish, attempt to make good Ihe difference by raising the 
price of liis produce, it is evident he will be defeated in his 
purpose, by his neighbours, who will be enabled to undersell 
him. But it is not on this narrow and contracted view of the 
subject, that the great question of Titlies is to^be settled. 
Indeed, the author of the address is fully aware of this, and 
he, accordingly, establishes the righr, expediency, and justice, 
of Tithes, on a broader and a truer basis. When Mr. Grattan 
assdrt'^.d that the system of Tithes was against theJirst principle 
qf human existence-,* he was, probably, not aware, that 
Tithes were in existence under the Jewish theocracy. 

There was one most serious evil which prevailed in Ireland 
at this time, which is still suffered to prevail, and which every 
effort of government should be exerted to leinove j—the low 
and very inadequate price of labour. It was stated by Mr, 
Fitzgibbon, at the opening of this session, and afterwards by 
Mr. Grattan, tiiat, while an Irish peasant paid from six to seven 
pounds for an acre of ground for the cultivation of potatoes, 
lu w orked out his rent at the rate only of five-pence or six¬ 
pence a day for his labour. Taking the highest rate of land and 
of labour, the peasant would thus he obliged to work for his 

* Sre nn account of thU speech in Plowden** Historical Revifw. 
iU p. 
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quate and effectual punishment of persons 
guilty of outrage, riot, and illegal combination, 
and of administering and taking unlaAvful oaths. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon afterwards brought in a bill, 
conformable to this resolution, which occasioned 
some warm debates, and was strongly opposed 
by the democratic party, on the usual ground, 
that the e\isting laws ^\ere fully adequate to the 
correction of the evil complained of, although 
the experience of every day proved their ineffi¬ 
cacy. Mr, Grattan represented the bill as 
exceeding, in. severity, the English riot act; 
and instanced, as a proof of his assertion, that 
in England, the proclamation is obliged to 
be read; but, by this bill, nothing more was 
required of the magistrate than to command the 
rioters to disperse in the King’s name. If they 
did not disperse in one hour, death was the con¬ 
sequence; and this he considered as putting 

landlofd no less than two hundred and eighty days, or more than 
three quarters of a year, for the use of an acre of land for 
twelve months. This is a grievous oppre.ssion, which ought not 
to be tolerated in any country j and the man who would bring 
forward a bill for the regulation of wages in Ireland, so as to 
render them more proportionate to the price of land and of 
produce, would acquire much more solid claims to the cha¬ 
racter of a patriot, and to the gratitude of his countrymen, than 
could be conferred by any effort to abolish tithes, or to emanci^ 
pate the Papists, 
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au hour-glass in the hand of time, to run a race 
against the lives of the people; and this was 
certainly a great objection.* Here was an 
objection founded on a distinction without a 
difference; the only difference between the cen¬ 
sured provision of the Irish act, and that of 
the English riot act (Stat. 1. Geo. 1, c. 5.) 
being that, in the former, the justices are 
retjuired to command the 'rioters to disperse, in 
such language, and in such a way, as to them shall 
seem meet; wJiereas, in the latter, the form of 
command (for the magistrate is there also 
required to command the rioters to disperse) is 
given. What greater secci'ity there can be, in 
the one case than the other,—it surpasses the 
sagacity of history to discover. In both cases, 
the penalty of non-ccmpliance with the com¬ 
mand, for one hour, is the same; every per¬ 
son remaining after that j)eiiod, provided the 
number amounts to twelve, being made guilty 
of a capital offence. And it must be precisely 
the same thing, as far as “ the hour-glass,” and 
“ the lives of the people,” are concerned, whe¬ 
ther the magistrate signifies his command in 
words of his own selection, or in words pro¬ 
vided for him by an Act of Parliament. But, 
as great stress appears to have been laid on the 


’* Floivden't Historical Vol. II, p. i6 D. Note. 
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duty of reading the proclamation imposed on tlie 
English magistrate, it is piobal)lc that Mr. 
Grattan, either thought himself, or wislicd to 
make his audience think, that the perusal of the 
proclamation was a work of time, and would 
afford an opportunity to the rioters to disperse 
immediately, if they Avere so disposed; for, 
jn no other point of view, could the smallest 
importance be attached to the difference so 
strongly insisted on. The fact, however, is, 
tliat the proclamation is contained in five lines, 
and may be read or repeated in two minutes, 
or less.*—So that, in point of fact, there is no 
substantial difference between the provisions 
of the tMm acts, as far as respects the clause 
ill question. 

Mr. Orde, the Secretary to the Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant, lamented, on this occasion, that any 
thing sliould have appeared in print, purporting 
that the insurrections had arisen from a Popish 
conspiracy, which he did not believe to be the 
case. He here alluded to an able pamphlet 

* The prQcbmation U as follows:—'* Our Sovereign 
Lord the chargeth and commandeth all persons, being 

assembled, immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably 
depart to their habitations, or to their lawful business, upon the 
pains contained in the Act made in the first year of King Georgt 
for preventing tumults and riotous assemblies.— God save the 
King.’* 
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written by the learned, and truly pf^us, Doctor 
Wuodvv^ard, Bishop of Cloyne, in whfch the 
origin and progress of , the, insurrection hi 
Munster were traced, with a view to rouse the 
government to prop'cr exertions of vigour, and 
to obtain tlie protection of the laws to the 
peaceable inhabitants, and loyal subjects, of 
Ijeland. Mr. Curran, one of the leaders of 
the Democratic party, joined Mr. Orde in this 
lamentation, and treated as fabulous the im¬ 
puted existence of a scheme formed by the 
Papists and Presbyterians for the subversion 
of the established religion and Constitution.* 
To these representations must be opposed not 
only the venerable Bishop of Cloyne, who had, 
at least, as good an opportunity as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Lord Lieutenant, to ascertain the 
truth of the facts which he stated, but also 
the remarks of another able writer, from whose 
tract some quotations have been already made. 
** The Romish Clergy,” he says, “ in many 
places, openly acknowledge, that they are the 
authors of insurrections; for many of them 
liave had the boldness, traitorously, to read to 
tiicii congregations, in their respective Mass- 
Louses, the most rebellious manifestoes of the 
insurgents, pretending that they were com- 


Plowden’s Historical Review, Vol. II, p. l62.-^Nofe. 
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pclle<l by threats so to do, though it is well 
known that the Popish laity are, in general, the 
slaves of their priests, and absolutely under 
their control; and their Mass-houses are the 
usual places where the insurgents meet, and 
bind themselves by oaths to execute their rebel-' 
lioLis and barbarous designs, to give their con¬ 
federacy the greater strength and duration when 
cemented, and,, as it were, consolidated, by an 
oath, made at the feet of their altars.” * 

This measure of police being carried with 
a high hand, and the Lord Lieutenant con¬ 
tinuing to observe the most rigid frugality, 
in the expenditure of tlje public money, nothing 
remained on which discontented patriotism 
could expatiate with energy or effect. To such 
extremes, indeed, were the Democratic party 
driven, and so scanty was their supply of 
grounds for declamation, that they even con¬ 
descended to accept, as a theme on which to 
exercise their talents, an act of extravagaiice, 
on the part of the Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who had expended the sum of Jifteen pounds on 
the enclosure of a scrap of ground in the 
Pheenix Park. To make amends, however, 
for this extraordinary deviation from his usual 

* Address to tUe Nobility and Gentry, &c. by Philalethei> 
p. 71, 7». 
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System of economy, and to supply the, deficit 
occasioned thereby in the Vice-Regal Ti^asury, 
the Lord Lieutenant ordered all the old pictures 
and useless furniture, at tlie Castle, to be sold 
>v auction, for the benefit of the public j—nay, 
lie even went so far, as to cause the arsenal and 
ordnance stores to be rummaged, and all the 
defective arms to be disposed of in the same 
way; to the great advantage of the numerous 
gangs of robbers and disturbers of the peace, 
v\ ho thus provided themselves, at a cheap rate, 
wiili the means of future depredations. 

The conduct of the Democratic party, at 
the awful period of the King's illness, has been 
fully detailed in the account of the discussions 
and proceedings, in both countries, on that 
occasion. Immediately after his Majesty’s 
recovery, ]\Ir. FiUgibbon, the Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral, whose steady loyalty formed a striking 
contrast to the selfish pvilicy of many of his 
colleagues, was created Earl of Clare, and made 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

Meanwhile the internal tranquillity of Ire- 
i-md was partially disturbed, by numerous gangs 
ot depredators, in several of the provinces, 
known by the appellations of fVhite Boys and 
Dij aiders, the former being Presbyterians and 
the PajnSiS. The origin of these riotous 
gings of miscreants has been ascribed to an 
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accidental ^ quarrel between two PresbyterianSj 
in the Suminer of 1784, when a fight ensued, 
in which the advice of two by-standers, of the 
Romish persuasion, w^as of great service to the 
party who beat the other. Tlie vanquished 
vowed revenge, and several battles ensued, in 
the course of that, and the succeeding, year, 
but without any distinction of Papist and Pres* 
byterian, neighbours of both persuasions fight¬ 
ing under the same banner. At length, how¬ 
ever, the animosity which has ever prevailed 
between the two descriptions of religionists 
produced a separation, and gave to their irre¬ 
gular proceedings the cast and character of a 
religious feud. The Romanists having betrayed 
a great anxiety to collect all the arms which 
they could possibly procure, the Presbyterians 
resolved to disarm them ; and, at this period, 
the former assumed the appellation of Dejhidef'Hy 
and the latter that of Ptep 6Day Boys, f rom tlip 
circumstance of their visits to the houses of the 
Papists, at day-break, for the purpose of search¬ 
ing for arms. During these visits, the most 
lawless, outrages were committed on the Papists; 
and the passions of both parties became, in a 
short time, so much inflamed, that resentment 
silenced the voice of reason; and revenge stifled 
the admonitions of conscience. 

Had tlie gentlemen of the country used 
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but common efforts for quelling the pj^^alent 
disposition to. riot and tumult; 'there' is no 
doubt, thkt tranquillity and order might have 
been easily restored. But, far from exerting 
^];<cir influence for so salutary a purpose, they 
rather encouraged than soothed the violence of 
the contending parties, and, for the low object 
of electioneering interest, adopted either one 
side or the other, thus ‘ sacrificing the public 
peace to private considerations. They^^i even 
interfered to pervert the course of justice, and, 
in 1785, when some Presbyterians were con¬ 
victed of a barbarous assault on a Romanist, a 
neighbouring gentleman interposed between 
the culprits and the law, and rescued them from 
the punishment which they were sentenced to 
undergo. On the other hand, two years after, a 
Papist, having been sentenced to die at Armagh, 
for the murder of a Presbyterian, another indi¬ 
vidual exerted his interest, and procured his 
pardon. 

Hitherto, the members of the Established 
Church had taken no part in this dispute; but 
the jHiblic peace was so far interrupted by it, in 
the year 1788, that companies of volunteers were 
formed for the avowed purpose of suppressing 
all unnultuoiis meetings, and of enforcing obe- 
dicne^' to the civil power. These volunteers 
weic, in various instances, attacked by the 
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defenders, Who soon became a regular armed 
association, bound to each other, and to the 
common cause, by the solemn obligation of an 
oath, and possessed of almiulancc of arms. It 
is remarkable, that the form of their oath con¬ 
tained a qualified promise of obedience to the 
King-, “ u’/zi/c’ tcc live under the same govern- 
'ment \ and, from the observation of a noted 
defender, ^vho^ was executed for treason, in 
179<5—“ // the King's head were off to-morroxvy 
ifvu would not be under the ^ same goxernment^^ 
it has been, reasonably, inferred, that they liad 
combined for treasonable purposes.'!' 
has also been concluded, from what passed at 
the trial of other tlefeiulers, that their princip il 
object was the extirpation of Protcstants.J 

Whatever may be the justice and validity 
of this conclusion, a fact has been adduced in 
support of it, which establishes, be\ond a 
doubt, the inveteiate malignity, and ferocious 
spirit, of the lower class of Romanists, in the 
county of Armagh. A gentleman of Forkhill, 
in that county, died at the beginning of 1787, 


* See the form of this oath in the Appendix (No. 11) to 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs. 

■J- Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, 4to. p. 58. 

X Idem Ibid. 


VoL. V. 
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and left an estate of about font tliousand a year, 
which he directed to be appropriated to the 
charitable purposes of peopling his demesne, 
which covered a tract of three thousand acres of 
land, with Protestants ; and of cnrlowing on it 
four schools, at which children of every reli- 
giouj^ persuasion should receive a gratuitous edu¬ 
cation. Two years after his death, his trustees 
obtained an Act of Parliament for carrying the 
provisions of his will iiito effect; and they 
appointed the Rector of Porkhill, !Mr. ftudson, 
who was himself a trustee, the acting Agent in 
the business. The neighbouring Pa])ists, liow- 
ever, avowed their resolution to prevent the 
execution of every part of this benevolent plan. 
They twice attempted to murder Mr. Hudson^ 
by firing at him. On one occasion, a villain 
went from a Popish chapel, while the congre-* 
gation was assembled, to the side of the road by 
which Mr. Hudson was passing, and deliberately 
levelled a musket at him from behind a bush, 
and killed his horse. The new Colonists were 
hunted like wild beasts; their houses were 
demolished ; and their property was destroyed. 
The miscreants openly triumphed in tlieir enor- 
jnities ; and, while they were transgressing both 
divine and human laws, in a manner whicli 
called for exemplary punishment, they seemed 
to think they were performing meritorious 
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^eeils, 'deserving of commendation and reward. 
They burnt the manor-mili, and would have 
murdered the miller, but he fortunately effected 
his escape, naked ; and, by fording the river 
in the night, preserved liis life. 

Early in 1791, these ferocious fanatics 
resolved to destroy Alexander Barclay, one of 
the-Schoolmasters at Forkhill. An account of 

t 

the liorrid transaction was transmitted to the 
Bishop of Dromore, by three of the trustees, 
with the following letter; 

Forkhill Lodget ist Felruary, 1/91^ 

My Lord, 

“ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
having assembled at Forkhill, pursuant to Act of 
Parliament, to superintend the execution of the 
charities of the late Mr. Jackson, are much 
concerned to acquaint your Lordship, that a 
most horrid outrage was committed on Friday 
last, on the person of one Barclay, one of the 
schoolmasters appointed by us in this parish, 
(the particulars of which we enclose to yout 
Lordship) in consequence of which we think it 
absolutely necessary to suspend all operations 
of the charityi until the opinion of a general 
board can be had, which we request your Lord- 
ship will summon with all convenient speed, 
and take such farther steps as the circumstances 
may require. We beg leave to remind you^" 

r S 
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Lordship, that, at the last general board, it was 
unanimously resolved, that the establishment of 
a barrack, for a company of foot, would be of 
general utility, and that your Lordship agreed 
to recommend it to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
late event shews the expediency of such an 
establishment; and we greatly fear, if some 
means are not immediately used to restore the 
peace of the Oounty, thp objects of the charity 
can never be fulfilled. 

“ Percy Jocelyn, 

“ Richard Allott, 
E. Hudson. ” * 

“ On JFriday evening, at seven o’clock, 
a number of villains assembled at the house 
of Barclay, one of the schoolmasters in the 
parish of Forkhill, near Dundalk, appointed by 
the trustees of the late Richard Jackson’s cha¬ 
rities, to instruct, indiscriminately, the children 
of the poor of the said parish. They rapped at 
the door ; lie enquired who was there, and one 
man, of the name of Terence Byrne, his near 
neighbour (whose voice he well knew’, and whom 
he had before, at different times, admitted upon 
knov ing it) told him be was there; he opened the 
door, and a number of men rushed in, threw 
hini on bis lace, and stabbed him repeatedly.— 
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They then put a cord round his neck, which 
they tightened so as to force out his tongue; 
part of which, as far as they could reach, they 
cut otf.— They then cut off the four fingers 
and thumb of his riglit hand, and lel't him on 
the floor, and proceeded to use his wife in the 
same manner. To add to their barbarity, they 
cut out lier tongue, and cut oft’ her four fingers 
and tliumb, with, a blunf weapon, which ope¬ 
ration took up above ten minutes, one or two 
of them holding up her arm, while they com¬ 
mitted this inhuman action.—They then bat¬ 
tered and beat her in a dreadful manner. Her 
brother, a boy of thirteen years of age, had 
come from Armagh that morning to see her. 
They cut out liis tongue, and cut off the calf 
of his leg, and left them all three in that situ-, 
ation. 

“ No reason can be assigned for this most 
inhuman transaction. The man was a Pro¬ 
testant, a peaceable decent man; he taught 
above thirty of their children graih'^ being 
allowed a salary by the trustees for forty more. 
He asked them, whetlier he had ever offended 
them? They said not; but that was the begin¬ 
ning of what he, and those like him,* should 
suffer. 


* ** Meaning ProtestanU.” 
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Shocking as this account is to human 
nature, it is publicly exulted at in i^e^^arish; 
and no person seems to thinks that*any punish- 
ment xvill follow the coinmissmi of this most 
atrocious wickedness. So far were they from 
wishing to conceal it, that they proceeded on the 
road with torches,^ publicly^ and in defiance oj 
eve^y body. 

“ There is every reason to dread the most 
alarming consequences from the effects of this 
transaction. The Protestants are every vay 
in the greatest terror, and, unless government 
affords them^ assistance, must leave the country- 
as this recent instance of inhumanity, and the 
threatenings thro\y,n out against them, leave no 
doubt upon their minds of what the intentions, 
must be against them. 

“ The man and the boy can speak a little;— 
the woman* cannot; and, fortunately, they 
are all likely to die; as, if they live, they are 
incapable of earning tlieir subsistence. Terence 
Byrne is since fled.”'(’ 

One of the villains concerned in the horrid 
transaction was admitted as an evidence ^ain^t 
one of his associates, Murphy, in whose house 


* She was a haiidsome young woman; they cut off ons 
of her breasts, and she soon after died.” 

t Sir Ricliard Musgravp’s Memoirs, 4to. p. 6l, 62, 
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BarclayV watch was found.—And, his person 
being^uiiy identified, he was doomed to suffer 
the sentence of the law. In his way to Fork- 
hill, which, having been the scene of his crime, 
was, with great propriety, destined to be the 
scene of his punishment, he is said to have 


exhibited the strongest symptoms of fear; con¬ 
trition, and despondency.—But when he ap¬ 
proached the place of his execution, he was met 
by a Romish priest, who whisjjered, a short tinre, 
in liis ear; his countenance brightened up, he 
advanced with firmness to the fatal spot, and 
met his fate with cheerfulness and resigna¬ 


tion,* 


Tliis fact, which is established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, clearly demonstrates the 
ferocious spirit of the lower classes of Roman¬ 
ists, in that part of the country in which it 
occurred;, and exhibits a strong proof of the 
justice of the charge Avhich has been preferred 
against them, that the extirpation of the Pro-. 
testant religion, and of its followers, was the 
principal object of their tumultuous assemblies. 
Jn this instance, their cruelty was greatly 
aggravated by their base ingratitude; for the 
man whom they murdered had never afforded 
them any ground of offence; on the contrary^ 


$ 


* Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, p, 62 . 
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he ]}ad been the instrument, in the hands of 

others, of conferring benefits on them, #)y the 

gratuitous instruction of their children.—But 

these wretched fmatics would not, it seems, 

he satisfied with favours conferred on them- 

♦ 

selv es, if participated with Protestants. There 
was wo p(ditkal ])retcxt to stimulate them to the 
commission of this deed.— On tliis occasion, 
neither Tithes^ nor Piiriiamentury Rcjhnn^ nor 
any otlier of tlic false and frivolous pietences, 
wliicli the factious advocates of the Papists have 
urged in extenuation of their crimes, were, or 
could be, brouglit forward. The atrocious 
murder of an innocent famiiv vvas the mere 
elfect of Popish fanaticism operating u])on 
ignorance. But these men had jjiiests, who 
had a coin])lete ascendancy over their minds, 
and Vvdiose duty it was to instil into them sen¬ 
timents of Christian cluiritv; to correct their 
evil propensities; to temper the savage viru¬ 
lence of their rude and boisterous passions; 
to humanize their souls, and to make them 
social beings. They do not, however, appear 
to have exerted their boundless infiucnce for 
any such beneficial purposes; the determination 
to frustrate the benevolent designs of the pious 
Christian who had devoted his fortune to the 
good and welfare of his fellow creatures, was 
publiclv known; and it is impossible, therefore. 
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to suppose, that the priests could be ignorant 
of iti Yet was no effort made to prevent it; 
and a deed was sutfered to be opcjdy per- 
])etrated, which, for dar-k malignity of design, 
and for deliberate cruelty of execution, is lo be 
equalled only by tbe sanguinary exploits of 
revolutionary France. 

Tbe coiitiniu'd collt'ction of arms, ]:)y the 
liomanists, aidcmelh a’Unictcd the noti( e, of the 
leg’al authorities of the coiintry. The (Irand 
Jury, and High Sheriff, of the county of 
Armagh, at tbe Assizes in the Spring ol” 1791, 
came to the following resolution :— “ That a 
rage among the Roman Catholics for ihegi lily 
arming themselves has of late taken pbee, 
and is truly alarming. M order, then, to put a 
stop to such prota'edings, and to restore tran¬ 
quillity, wc do p1e<lge ourselves lo each other, 
as Alagistrates and individuals; and do hereby 
offer a reward of five guineas for tlie conviction 
of each of the first twenty persons, illegally 
armed and assembled as aforesaid.”* 

Tlic revolution in France had, at tliis period, 
begun to display some of the natural efl'eets of 
the principles on which it was founded. And, 
as the Catholic poMau's of the Continent liad 
always been considered, by the disaffected part 


Musgrave’s Memoirs, ubi supra. 
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of the Irish nation, as their natural allks, they 
now looked to ^ the French for assistance and 
support. And it is certain that tlie Defen^ 
ders had resolved to effect a revolution in 
Ire! Old, on French principles, which should 
produce the separation of that country from the 
Crown of Great Britain, and establish the Catho¬ 
lic ascendancy on the ruins of the Protestant 
Church. 

As the press had been found greatly instru- 
inental in subverting the ancient institutions of 
the Gallic Monarchy, recourse was eagerly had 
to it for producing similar effects in Ireland. 
The most inflammatory publications were, 
accordingl}’’, circulated through the greater part 
of the kingdom; and every symptom of ai> 
a}>proaching revolution was visible, at an early 
})art of the year 17,91 • Meantime the Catholic 
Committee, which sate regularly at Dublin, 
had rtsolved to petition the Legislature for a 
repeal of the restrictive statutes which had 
been passed for the security of the established 
Ciiurch. An address was drawn up, in a spirit 
of mildness and moderation, highly becoming 
the nature of such an application. It was 
signed by the Lords Fingal, Gorinanstown, 
and Kcnmarc, by the Popish Primate, Dr. Troy* 
and by most of the gentlemen of respect¬ 
ability and property, of the Romish persuasion^ 
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This Address was presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant, at the close of the year 1791-— 
J3ut so little did the mild spirit which it breathed 
accord with the present feelings of the Papists, 
that their general Committee assembled, in 
Dublin, on the sixth of January, and published 
resolutions condemning the Address, and repre¬ 
senting it as having been surreptitiously ob- 
tlSned; and. as not "expressing the real sense 
pf the Catholic body. And they i^solved to 
request the Viceroy to state to* his Majesty 
their reasons for withdrawing their names from 
that Address. They declared that Lord Ken- 
mare had entirely forfeited their confidence, 
by his late conduct, in procuring, by liis own 
exertions, and by those pf his emissaries, certain 
servile and insidious addresses, calculatexl to 
divide tlie Catholics of Ireland, and eventually 
to defeat their just applications for relief from 
the grievous oppressions under which tliey 
laboured. They also struck his name out of tlic 
list of their sub-committec.* 

* Lord Kenmare had incurred the resentment of the tur- 
bnalent and factious spirits which took the lead at this meeting, 
by his conduct, in presenting a Loyal Address in the name oi 
the Roman Catholics of the county of Kerry, expressive of 
their concern at the appearance of certain inflammatory writings, 
and at the attempt to form associations, calculated to sow thts 
seeds of discontent among the lower classes of Romanists,—:■ 
Mnsgrave's MemoiTs, p. ys. 
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At tlie same time parobliial meetings were 
held ill different parts of the kingdom, at 
wliich addresses of tlianks were voted 'fo the 
General Committee, and strong censures were 
passLti on the Lords Fiiigal and Kenmarc, and 
their cxpi»it>ion fioin the Catholic Committee 
recommended. A schism in this body immedi- 
atelv ensued: the most turbulent members form- 
ing* a new association, under the name of the 
Catliolic Society. This society avowed their 
object to h& a total repeal of all the restrictive 
laws against Papists; and they invited their 
fellow-suff’crcrs, throughout the kingdom, to 
unite with them for its accomplishment; insist¬ 
ing that it was the interest of every man in 
I;'L*and to promote the abolition of the whole 
code. Till the cominenceinent of 179S, Lords 
Fiiigai, and Kenmarc, and Sir Patrick Pellew 
were at the head of the Committee, hut, about 
that time, they became so disgusted and 
alarmed at the intemperance of their proceed¬ 
ings, that they left them, with about sixty of 
the most respectable of tlie Homan Catholic 
gcnti V. Lord Fingal had been voted out of the 
chair of the Committee, in rather a tumultuous 
manner, and Thomas Braughall was voted into 
it; and it Jias been said, that his Lordship 
became so sensible of the evil designs of thes6 
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turbulent patriots, fliat lie, soon after this event, 
declared, that he should be very sorry to see 
the numbers of his Church put on an equal 
footing with those of the established religion.* 
Doctor M‘Kenna, too, a Catholic writer, thus 
admonished the Committee for the impropriety 
of their conduct,—“ If ever there should arise 
a^oiig us a ridiculous cabal of men, ambitious 
of rule, without abilities to regulate, who, 
actuated by vanity and jealousy, will endeavour 
to estrange from our cause the men of rank, 
and disgust its natural leaders, and discoun¬ 
tenance men of letters, its natural auxiliaries; 
such persons may mean well, but tlieir good 
intentions will only retard, not avert what 
they well deserve, the execration of the body, 
whose opinions they caricature, and whose 
interest they injure. I am obliged reluctantly 
to express, (what the entire nation must per¬ 
ceive) that the few gentlemen of the metro¬ 
polis, the sub-committee of Catholics, who 

* Idem Ibid. I once heard a very intelligent English 
Catholic Priest declare, that, if there must be an established 
religion in the country, he would rather it should be the Pro¬ 
testant religion than any other, from a conviction that its spirit 
was more tolerant than that of any other religion. Indeed, ll.e 
history-of almost every country in Europe will convince any 
impartial man of the reality of this fact. 








a*' a, » 

fectidn # business,^ 


have hitherto assutned'tl 
stand in need of coadjutors. I questi^ theif 


prudence^ not their zeal, ^ot their intdRions 
but their reflection, foresight, and political 
s,Mgactty. It is time the cause of a great people 
should assume tlie appearance of system. ?6f 
the last ten months it has fluctuated before 
the public^ in the hands of unskilful mana^^ 
without even the dignity of steadiness, advafic-^ 
irig and retreating, asserting and retracting, 
with the giddiness of school-boys, and the 
random of a game of nine pins.'" 

It was, at this time, that the proceedings 
of the Romanists So far disgusted even their 


warmest and best advocates, that Sir Hercules 
Langrislie, who had uniformly displayed the 
most friendly disposition towards them, thus 
ejcpressed himself in Parliament, (in January, 
17P2) “ Notwithstanding my prepossessions in 
favour of the Roman Catholics^ I was checked 
for some time, in my ardour to serve them, by 
reading, of late, a multitude of publications 
and panigraplis in the newspapers, and other 
public prints, circulated, with the utmost^ 


* The Comitiittee were, at this tifne, under the speciaH * 
guldntice of Edward Byrne, John Keogh, Randall M'Donnell,' 
Thoma'i Braughall, John Sweetman; and Richard M'CormicK* 
The two jast, and Theobald Wdlfe Tone, (all of whom provedf 
to be aotbrious traitors)" were Secretaries to the Committee. 
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/Ih'dustl^r,' sentiments 

5f tlic Catholics. What was their import? 
They \«p exhortations, to the people never to 
hi satis^d with any concession, till the State 
itself was conceded;—they were, precautions 
agay|st public tranquillity; they were invita¬ 
tions to disorder, and covenants of discontent; 
tligl^ere ostentations of strength, rather than 
‘solKations fqr favours; rather appeals to the 
powers of the people, than applications to the 
authority of the State; they involved the relief 
of the Catholic with the revolution of the 
government; and were dissertations for demo¬ 
cracy, rather than arguments for toleration.” 

But, intemperate as the Committee were, they 
did not yet venture directly to prefer those extrava¬ 
gant pretensions which, at a subsequent period^ 

—— *' * 

they advanced. They now limitted their claims 

to—admission to the profession and practice 
of the law —capacity to serve as county magis-^ 
trates;—a right to be summoned, and to serve 
oil grand and petty juries;—and a right of 
voting, in counties only, for Protestant mem¬ 
bers of Parliament^ but with a provision that a 
Roman Catholic freeholder should not vote, 
unless he eitlier rented or cultivated a farm of 
twenty pounds a year, in addition to his free¬ 
hold of forty shillings; or that he should be 
possessed of a freehold of tvventy pousids a 



, ^ 


year. These of, 

their claims, in ojtler to remove all. .:JalstJ i^n- 
pressions on the subject, and to coui^l^act t]ie 
efforts of their enemies, wIk), in order to injute 
their cause, had asserted, that their expectations, 
were greater. A petition, conformable to the' 
pretensions thus avowed, was presented to thfi 
Irish House of Commons, in the moi;iJh|of 
February, 1792; but it was conceived inlfens 
so disrespectful and indecorous, that the 
member who presented it (Mr. OHara) requested 
leave to withdraw it. Another petition was 
afterwards framed by the Committee, and pre¬ 
sented to the House, but it was rejected by the 
decisive majority of tiOQ to ^25. 

On this occasion the Corporation of Dublin, 
the members of which had ever been distin¬ 
guished for their steady attachment to the Esta¬ 
blished Church, and for unshaken loyalty to 
their Sovereign, voted their thanks to the 
majority of their representatives, for rgecting 
the Catholic petition for admission to the elec¬ 
tive franchise. Nine days after, the Catholic 
Society held a meeting, at which they con¬ 
demned the resolutions of the Corporation, and. 

*» 

returned thanks to the five and twenty members 
who had supported their claims. The example of 
tliese two bodies was followed in many parts of 
the kingdom, by the grand juries, and by the 



counties ^ ai^ - 

orJo^Vn^ the Protestahte voting thanlcs to ^ 
inaia| jpy in Parlmm^t, and declaring their.; 
dewimillation to maintain the Constitution as^ 
jy^hen stood ; and the Catholics tl^nking thdi 
inq^lty, and expressing their resolution to^ 
rsist in the assertion »f their claims* Paro- 

i 

ehkjynieetings, too, were holden in several 
^pla'I^^ where .the lowest orders of Catholics, 
net, discussed their rights, censured the con- ^ 
duct of the grand juries, and applauded that of 
their delegates in the Catholic Committee; by 
which means great discontent, and general dis¬ 
satisfaction-, were spread among the people, 
and the passions of the multitude became, 
irritated and inflamed* 

ii 

But though the Parliament had rejected, 
as dangerous to a Protestant State, the claims 
which the Romanists had preferred to the elec¬ 
tive franchise, by obtaining which they woul4) 
have acquired a considerable degree of political 
influence, it wisely resolved to' remove those 
odious incapacities, which nothing hut an* 
imperious necessity couldf at anyf*time, have 
justified, and which deprived them of tlie 
ability to settle-, in life, in a manner most 
£^reeable to their mclih^fions. It was accord¬ 
ingly ^acted, twentyrfourth 

of : June> 1 79$^ they mighfipractice as hltbrniei 
■ VoL*-V. 


t 'I-. 

and barristers; that * Protestant^ and^Papists 
might intermarry; and that Popish scliool- 
masters need not obtain licenses froi^,thc ordi¬ 
nary to keep school;—all restrictions respecting 
their education in foreign countries were like¬ 
wise removed at the same time. These con¬ 
cessions, however, were received with a very 
ill-grace, by the great mass of Papists;,ai^d 
their Committee, being loosed from the restraints 
which the presence of the principal nobility and 
gentry of their persuasion imposed, resolved to 
be satislied with nothing less than an equal par¬ 
ticipation of political power with the Protes¬ 
tants, without submitting to those conditions on 
which alone a Protestant is enabled to enjoy it. 
The means by which they should accomplish 
their end was perfectly indifferent to them. 
Tliey endeavoured to intimidate the government, 
by putting the great mass of the people in 
motion; and Edward Byrne was ordered to 
iigsLie writs to every county, and to many of the 
towns and districts, desiring certain persons to 
hold elections, and to choose representatives, to 
be returned forthwith to Dublin, for the pur¬ 
pose of forming a^ Convention. These writs 
directed that the elections should be carried on 
in the same manner, and on tlie same plan, 
vJiich h^jeij^en adopted in France, for the elec- 
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tion the ifatibnal%l^mDly.* So well were 
the Irish- Romanists prepaiet}^ previous tb this 
electiori^iat these writs^were executed through¬ 
out the nation; a Romish Convention met, in 
consequence, on the third of December, 17^2, 
at Tailor’s-Hall, in Back-Lane, Dublin, whence 
they received the denomination of the Back^ 
Lam ParliUrmnt, This Convention drew up 
onP'of the niQst false ’ and acrimonious libels 
against the Protestant government of the 
country, that could possibly be ^devised, styled 
it a petition to his Majesty, and caused it to be 
presented as such by five of their delegates ;— 
Sir Thomas French, Christopher Bellew, James 
E. Devereux, Edward Byrnes and John Keogh, 
Esquires. Lord Westmoreland, who was then 
Viceroy, did not think it fit to disperse this As¬ 
sembly, which had been coiive|ied, as it were, by 
an assumption of Sovereign power, Mdiich con¬ 
stituted a kind of imperium in imperio, and 
which, notwithstanding the opinions in; favour 
of its legality by two barristers, (Mr. Simon. 
Butler, and Mr; Beresford Burstonf) must he 
condemned as unconstitutional by every man 
\rho has paid any attention to the true principles 


p. 16 . 


Dr. Duigenan's Answer to Mr. Grattan’s Addxessj 

f Plowden’-s Historical Review, p, 383. 
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of the Constitution. , It, accordingly, con¬ 
tinued sitting, v^ith closed doors, in the very 
seat of government, for a considerable length of 
time, ‘‘ to the great reproacli of those who 
were then entrusted with the regulation of the 
pciicc of the country and when, at length, 
the members of it thought fit to close their sit¬ 
ting, they appointed a permanent Commitree, 
whom they styled The Committee of the Catho¬ 
lics of Irelatid, consisting of nine persons, who 
hail been most activ^c amongst them; three of 
whom, M‘Nevin, Braughall, and Sweetman, 


were afterwards apprehended on charges of 
high treason, while their Secretary, !M‘Connick, 
wlio was accused of the same crime, escaped 
punishment by lligbt. 

While the Romanists were thus labourinir 


to accomplish tjjeir grand object, the Protes¬ 
tants of Ireland were by no means passive spec¬ 
tators of the threatening storm. The Grand 
.FLilies, tliroughout the country, took the alarm, 
drew up very strong addresses, at the 
Suminef assizes, whicli were presented to the 
f^iceroYj expressive of their resolution to 
Tend the established religion of their coun- 


jgaijist every attempt at innovation, and 


di '. cLMting the grant of the elective franchise 


Dulgenan’s Answer to Grattan, p. 1. 


V- 
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to the Papists, as highly dangerous to the 
constitution.* Foremost amongst the loyal 
Protestants of Ireland, stood the Corporation 
of Dublin, which assembled on the 11th of 
September, 1792, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration Edward Byrne’s letter for 
assembling the Back-Lane Parliament. and the 

4 ^. ^ ' 

plan proposed for obtaining farther indulgence 
for the Papists*, froiji the Legislature. At this 
meeting, it was unanimously resolved to address 
the following letter to the Protestants of 
Ireland : 

Countrymen and Friends! 

The lirm and manly support which we 
received from you Avhen you stood forward in 
defence of the Protestant Ascendancy, deserves 
our warmest thanks; we lioped that the sense 
of the Protestants of Ireland; declared upon 
that occasion, would have convinced our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, that ,thc pursuit of 
political power was, for them, a vain pursuit ; 
for, though the liberal and enlightened mind of 
the Protestant receives pleasure in seeing the 

■ f 

* Some of these addresses may be seen in Mr. Plowden’s 
work, Vol, II. p. p, 74, 75. They certainly spoke the senti¬ 
ments of the members of the Established Church, although 
Mr. Plowden, with an equal contempt of decency and of 
truth, insinuates that ihQ juries were packed. 
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Catholic exerche his reliaion with fj'eedom— 

o 

enjoy his property in security—and posses the 
highest degree of personal liberty, *yet expe¬ 
rience has taught us, that without the mih of 
the Protestant Establishment the Catholic can¬ 
not be allowed the smallest influence in the 
State. 

“ For more than t^n years the press has 
teemed with various writings, intended to prove 
the Roman Catholics have an ctpial claim with 
Pro'testants to a participation in the exercise of 
political power in this kingdom; that such a 
participation would iK)t be injurious to Pro¬ 
testants ; that prejiulice, only, prevents Pro¬ 
testants from conceding this claim; and, to 
complete the work, a letter has lately appeared, 
sighed ^ Edzvard Byrne' in which the Roman 
Catholics are instructed to proceed upon the 
plan of the French democracy, to elect a repre¬ 
sentation of their own, to which said Byrne 
insinuates- that ' the Protestants must bend, 
as he has assurance from the .highest autho- 
rity. * ^ 

“ In answer to these charges, and these 
claims, we shall, in a few lines, briefly state 
the case of the Protestants and Roman Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland; in doing which we shall not 
endeavour to add to our language any other 
omcimentthan the beautiful simplicity of truth. 
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One hundred years are just elapsed since 
the qiestion was tried upon an appeal to 
Heaven*—whether this country should become 
a Popish kingdom, governed by an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional Popish tyrant,, and depen¬ 
dant upon France, or enjoy the blessings of a 
free Protestant Government—a Protestant 
.Monarchy, limittcd by the Constitution,—and 
an intimate connection with the free Empirp 
of liritain. Tjie Great Ruler of all things 
decided in favour of our ancestors; he gave 
them victory, and Ireland became a Protestant 
?Jation, enjoying a British Constitution. 

“ But the conflict had been neither short 
nor trivial; and so many and so great 'were the 
efforts made by the Roman Catholics in support 
of their Popish King, and French connections, 
that our ancestors were obliged, in their own 
defence, to deprive them of all political power, 
which they did by severe, but necessary, restric¬ 
tive laws. , » 

“ Time dra'v^s the veil of oblivion over the 
virtues as well as the faults of men: In the 

«f 

lapse of more than foiirscore years, the causes 
which induced the necessity of these laws were 
almost forgott;en; ,wh,ile the generpuis^ Protestant 
saw, with pain, his Roman ^Catholic fellow- 
subject labouring under, restrictions which, 
from Ids peac^ble demeaufeur. then, appeared 
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no longer necessary; and he could scarcely 
refrain from charging his ancestors wilh too 
much severity. Session after Session the restric- 
tive la\ys were rapidly repealed, and the last 
Session of Parliament left,the Roman Catholics 
in no wise ditlerent from their Protestant fellow- 
subjects —Mve only in the exercise of political 
poxver. 

‘‘ But be it remembered, tlnit from the mo¬ 
ment the Protestant began to make concessions, 
the Roman Catholic began to extend his claims; 
at first a very little would have satisfied him— 
that little and much more \vas granted; m^e 
still was claimed; and when every thing, con¬ 
sistent with Protestant safety, was conceded, 
instead of grateful acknowledg^icnts and decla¬ 
rations of satisfaction, our ears have been dinned 
with exclamations of discontent, the ravines of 
political clubs, and the deelaniations of state 
refotiners. 

But, we hope tliat the great body of tlic 
Homan Catholics are vet free from tlie influence 
of that dangerous syjirit which has pervaded 
the clubs in tills city: Wc hope tliey will 
reject Mr. Byrne’s counsel, and be grateful lor 
the indulgences tliey have received from Pro¬ 
testants. To delude them from their tran¬ 
quillity, they are told by Byrne, that he has 
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* the first authority for asserting this appli- 
^ cation will have infinite weight with our 
‘ Gracious Sovereign, and with Parliament, 
^ if our friends are qualified to declare, that 
Mt is the imivTrsal wish of every Catholic in 
^ the Nation.’—But we trust it is unfounded: 
were it otherwise, we tell them that the Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland would not be compelled, by 
any authority whatever, to abandon that Poli¬ 
tical situation which their forefathers won with 
their swords, and which is, therefore, their birth- 
riji’ht; or to surrender their religion at the foot- 

O' o 

^ool of Popery. 

Every Irish Protestant has an interest 
in the government of this kingdom ; he is 
born a mcml^gr of the state, and with a capa¬ 
city of filling its offices;— this capacit^^ he 
derives from that Constitution, which his 
ancestors acquired when they overthrew the 
Popisli tyrant—it is guaranteed by thaft Con- 
stitytioii—it is secured by the Law— he is in 
possession of it, and we know' of no power 
under Heaven, authorised to alienate this, our 

most valuable inheritance. 

♦ 

“ Having thus, Countrymen and Friends, 
spoken to you our sentiments in the undisguised 
language of truth, we shall intreat you to join 
with us in using eveiy honest means of per* 
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suading the Roman Catholics to rest content 
with 

“;The most perfect toleration of their religion, 
‘‘ The fullest security of their property—and 

“ The most complete personal liberty- 

but by no means now, or hereafter, to attempt 
any interference in the government of the 
kingdom, as such interference would be incom¬ 
patible with the Protestant Ascendancy, which 
we have resolved with our lives mid Jcrtuiies to 
viaintoin, 

“ And, that no doubt may remain of what 
we understand by the words ‘ Protesta^ 
Ascendancy,’ we have further 

“ Resolved, That we consider the Protes¬ 
tant Ascendancy to consist in » 

“a PHOTESTANT king of IRELAND, 


<( 


A PROTESTANT PARLIAMENT, 


“ A PROTESTANT HIERARCHV, 

“ PRofTESTANT ELECTORS AND GOVERNMENT, 
“ THE BENCHES OF JUSTICE, 

“THE ARMY, AND THE REVENU,E, 

'' THROUGH ALL THEIR BRANCHES AND DETAILS^ 

“ PROTESTANT; 

, • 

BY A CONNECTION WITH 
THE PROTESTANT REALM OF BRITAIN.’* 


This spirited Address was sent to every 
Corporation in the kingdom, to every Magis¬ 
trate, and to every Member of Parliament.— 
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The Government expressed their satisfaction mt 
this manifestation of loyalty, and this promise 
of support, and avowed their determination 
^never to admit the Romanists to any. par¬ 
ticipation of political power in the State."*— 
Suoh was the unanmdty wiiich prevailed among 
the Protestants, and such the firmness avowed 
. .by the government, who cordially concurred in 
their 'sentiments, tlvat the point was considered 
as settled; and as subject to no future difference 
or dispute. The Papists now enjoyed, in Ire¬ 
land, a full and perfect toleration, as far as 
inspected religious worship, and much greater 
indulgence than ever Protestants had enjoyed 
in any country in which the religion of Rome 
was the established religion of the State.— 
But a circumstance occurred, at this critical 
period, which produced a total change, if not 
in the sentiments, at least in the conduct, of the 
Irish government. 

-Mr. Burke, by his masterly writings on the 
French Revolution, and still more l)y the manly 
and decided part which he had taken in Parli¬ 
ament against the adoption of tlfose destructive 
principles on which that revedution was founded, 
now stood deservedly high in the esteem and 
confidence of Mr. Pitt. 

' * ' ■ ' 

* JVIusgrave’* 4to. p, S5. 
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* Witliolit entering into an unnecessary in¬ 
vestigation of the cause which produced, in 
Mr. Burke’s mind, a strong predilection in 
favour of the Papists, it is sufficient to state,^ 
that it certainly existed, and had a material 
intlueiice on the advice which he gave to the 
Ministers on the important subject 
politics. So perfectly aware 
Papists of this circumstance, tlij^SHpPmade 
Mr. Burke’s son their Secretary, forrne avowed 
purpose of securing the advice, assistance, and 
support, of his father.* 

* " In order, ” says Mr. Plowden, speaking of the 
Catholics, he being a Catholic himself, " to purge themselves 
in the eyes of government, of any sort of levelling democracy, 
which .vas so peculiarly obnoxious to Government(and to 
every friend of social order, he might have added,) “ the 
Catholic Committee chose for their council and agent the son 
of Mr. Burke, conceiving, that he would give no advice, 
concur In no measure, abet no step, without the privity, direc- 
lioUf and approlation of his father." ** It appears to have 
seen understood between the British and Irish Cabinets, that 
:he opinions and countenance of Mr. Burke, at this period the 
riumphant and unrivalled champion of Church and State 
hroughout Great ^Britain, should be permitted to have cur- 
•ency and support, also, through Che kingdom of Ireland.” 

The character which Mr. Plowden, for obvious reasons, 
tssigas til Mr. Burke’s letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
vritten, as he says, for the purpose of obviating any objection 
o Catholic Emaneipationi and for demonstrating its compati- 
)Uity with the Coronation-Oath, might easily be proved to be 
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Tlie war with France had now begun, and 
Mr. Pitt was naturally anxious to unite every 
lieart, and every arm, in bis Majest3"’s donlh 
nioiis, in one grand effort against the common 
enemy. And i\lr. Ihirke, unfortunately, suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading him, that a repeal of th^ 
restrictive laws in ibree against the Papists 
‘would immediately product; that desirable 

ellect. Instractions were, accordingly, sent 

over to the Vicero}", conformable to the reso¬ 
lution founded on this persuasion. ^\nd, utterly 
regardless of that consistency of character and 
of conduct, without which no Government 
can expect to secure either confidence or 
respect, the Irish Cabinet; whose adverse opi¬ 
nions had been too strongly and too recently 
declared to admit of a doubt; and the Irish 
Parliament, who had loudly, indignantly, and 
resolutely, rejected, but a few months before, 
an application for the same purpose,— and 
rejected it, not on the pretext that it was ill- 
timed, but on broad and general principles, now 

any thing but correct and just. The letter is, certainly, written 
with great ability, as was every production of Mr. Burke's pen; 
but it would be no very difficult task to shew the fallacy of his 
reasoning, the invalidity of his conclusions, and the^ncompa- 
tibility of certain positions there advanced, with others brought 
forward in his admirable reflections on the French Revo¬ 
lution. 
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Consented to become the instrument's fbr carry- 
ing jthe cleterminatioh gf the British Cabinet 
into effect. 

f 

To Mr. Hobart, (now Earl of Buckingham- 
hliir^,) who was Secretary to the Viceroy, the 
awkw^ird task of calling upon the Parliament to 
belie all their'former sentiments, to violate all 
their recorded principles, and to act in direct* 
contradiction to their lately-avowed resolutions, 
was assigned. ’ He introduced the subject to 
the House^^ on the 4th of February, 1793, 
by acknowledging, that he was aware the 
measure which he liad to propose would be 
disapproved by many of the gentlemen whom 
he most respected; and that he was also aware 
that the Very measure had, in the last session, 
ibeen rejected by the House, and tliat he had 
himself voted for its rejection;—but he asserted 
that a material change had taken place in the 
sentiments of the country, since that time;—the 
coutitry were not then ripe for such a measure; 
but tlie Circumstances of the present day would 
justify a' very material alteration in the senti¬ 
ments of the House. The conduct of the 
Homan Catholics had proved that they were per¬ 
fectly |ttached to the constitution, and, at such 
a crisis, every man; who was attached do the 
constitution, ^ should receive encouragement 
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from tlie House.* On what basis Mr. Hobart 

founded tlieJI bold and extraordinary assei;tions 

it would surpass the ordinary sagacity pf 

human nature to discover. So far from any 

change having* taken place in the minds of the 

Protestants of Ireland, it has been shewn, that, 

at the very last assizes, they liad declared their 

almost unanimous opinions, through the medium 

“of the Grand Juries,* of the destructive ten- 
* 

dency of those very measures which the Secre¬ 
tary now proposed to adopt, and their fixed reso¬ 
lution to O’lposc their adoption by every legal 
means. The conduct of the Catholks, too, 
had proved any thing but their attacjhment to 
the constitution. That the principal nobility 
and gentry of that persuasion, who formed a 
very inconsiderable part of the Catholic body, 
were, (most of them at least,) men of high 
respectability, incapable of entering into any 
scheme for the subversion of the government, 
it would be equally foolish and unjust to deny.' 
But their principles, and their conduct, had 
undergone no alteration; they were the same, 
when their former petition was rejected, as 
they were at this moment. If it were meant, 
therefore, that their attachment to the consti- 
tution justified the change in the measures of 

Plowden’s Historical Review, Vol. 11. p. 407 
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the Cabinet, it was evident, that the pretext 
was i^holly destitute of foundation; since the 
Cabinet must have been equally convinced of that 
attachment when they refused to listei^ to their 
supplications, in the preceding session. The 
defenders were Catholics, and to talk .f 'eir 
attachment to the constitution was to ‘ ' -C 


common sense of the House, and e. 

What flierc was in tlr* ''oiuluct v' the Cal hoi': 
Committee^ who had assumed 1 ] >' er by 
issuing writs for assembling i .he ilr ikiiiia- 
ment ill the capital, to justify loe eulogy p’’o- 
nounced by the Secretary, it were \aiii to con¬ 
jecture. Could Mr. Hobart, ni^ time, bt 
ignorant of the facts which wei^' s< on atcCJ 
established by the Secret Comnnt.ce d' the 
House of Lords, instituted for tiie jniipose of 
investigating the origin and caiK'>e tl ^ spirit 
of treason and dissah’ection, wlhdi ‘^hc defen¬ 
ders manifested in various parts . th. kingdom, 
ill order that salutary measures m-glit be adopted 
to check its progress ? In the course of this 
inquiry it was proved, that Jo^’ii Sweetrnan, 
Secretary to the Catholic Committee iu Dublin, 
wrote to an opulent Romanist of Dundalk, 
whose name was Coleman, on the subject of 
the defenders, many of whom were then impri¬ 
soned dn th^ town;^ that, in one of his 
letter* dated August the pth 1792, Sweet- 




man, in tlie name of the Catholic Committee, 
directed inquiries to be made, touching^> the 
offences of whicli the culprits were accused;-— 
that the Catholic Committee interested them^- 
selves warmly for the defendlrs,—and that 
Coleman ' mployed, at a considerable expence, 
an agent and counsel to act lor several persoils, 
tlnm imprisoned on a chr ge of being defen- 


A pa njlilct, published, in the year 1793? by 
"a:>st iniellAent and efficient members 


)!' ih ' ' b vcY,! whose writings materially 

sci'^ci (\ because he assumed, at least, 

the inqjcara^ of moderation on most occasions, 
con jr the following threat to the Protestant' 
Sta":t“ Will the Presbyterian Yeomanry of 
the N r u]» arms for the courtiers who 

enjoy pcu 'O’VY for the persons who exact 
tithes, a d for the landlords who exact rack- 
rents? Tlic>, too, are complainants; and if 
they unshcatb the sword against their brethren, 
(meaning the i rotestants of the Established 
I’hurch) will rhc}^ be like'y to return it to the 
scabbard, until they hav^ procured very ample 


* See tlie Report of the'Secret Committee of the Lords, 
in 1793. 
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t Musgrave’i M'emolrst, p..p7- 
VoL. V. 
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redress, and removed every cause of their com- 
plaiijts? Should that people ever 1)e embodied; 
tithes, boroughs, and all the arts and practices 
of monopoly, will inevitably fall before them.’^ 
Proofs of disalFection, at this period, 
may be found in abundance; but proofs of 
general attachment to the constitution appear to 
have been confined to Mr. Hobart’s speech. 
That gentleman declaied the purport of his 
bill to be, to restore the elective franchise to the 
Papists, to enable them to vote in cities, and 
towns corporate, for magistrates; to render 
them capable of being jurors and magistrates ; 
to enable them to endow a College, or Univer¬ 
sity ; and schools; and to hold commissions 
in the army and navy. Two only of the Irish 
members opposed the motion for bringing in 
this bill, Dr. Duigenan and Mr. Ogle. The 
former of these members proposed to add to the 
oath of allegiance, inserted in the bill, the fol¬ 
lowing clause.—“ Nor do we believe, that any 
other sect of Christians are, of course, to be 
doomed to eternal damnation hereafter, and 
that they may not enter into a state of salvation 
because they may happen to differ from us in 
religious tenets.” But all their ecclesiastics, and 
the leading members of the laity, concurred in 
decla|jiig, t^t the fundamental principles' of 
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their religion rendered such an oath inadmis¬ 
sible.* 

• 

The bill was read a second time, on the 
22d of February, when Mr. George Ponsonby, 
and M. de La Touche, spoke against it, but 
only one member voted against it. Indeed, the 
members seemed to vie with each other in their 
efforts to prove their servility to the Ministers, 
to exhibit damning proofs of their own 
vCisatility and want of principle; and Mr. 
Hobart had the satisfaction to hud, that they 
rather wanted a check than a stimulus, a bridle 
than a spur. Mr. George Knox made a motion 
for the admission of Catholic members to scats 
ill Parliament; and, being seconded by Major 

* Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 89 . Although Mr. Plowden 
accuses Dr. Duigenan, on this occasion, in general termsi, of 
having collected together whatever the acrimonious bigotry 
of former days had suggested against the Catholics, and 
retailed it with new and enthusiastic bitterness j” (Vol. II, p. 
408.) he does not venture to specify, much less to combat, any 
of the positions which he tihus condemns. Nor does he even 
condescend to notice the Doctor’s proposal for introducing the 
above addition to the oath, nor to say a single word qn the 
declaration of his Popish brethren respecting it. From a 
Catholic historian, surely, some explanation of a matter, 
bearing so immediately upon the subject of discussion, might have 
been expected. But it sometimes happens, that duty demands 
exposition, where prudence imposes silence ; and prudence here 
seems to have prevailed over duty. ^ 
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Doyle, and supported by Colonel Hutchinson, 
and some others, Mr. Knp:^i^entufcd to divdde 
the House upon it; wlicn it was rejected by 
163 votes to 69 . The bill, however, passed the 
Commons with veiy little further opposition. ^ 
When it was carried to the Lords, the 
Bishop of Killala (brother to Lord EUenborough) 
stood forth a voiunteer in its support. In the 
fervour of his zeal for 'the Catholic cause, he 
did not scruple to libel our'ancestors, by ascrib¬ 
ing those penal statutes, which originated in the 
paramount motive of self-preservation, to their 
bigotry and spirit of persecution. AV^ith equal 
ignorance and presumption, he reviled the laws 
themselves, whicli had, for seventy years, kept 
Ireland in a state of peace and tranquillity, as 
impolitic and unjust. And, with a disregard 
of truth, becoming neither his rank nor his 
profession, he represented the conduct of the 
Catholics as constantly and uniformly loyal.* 
The Lord Chancellor (Clare) expressed his wish 
to h;ive sidfered the hill to pass silmtio; 
but when the general principles of anarchy, 
the rage of innovation, and the epidemical 
phrenzy, seemed to have reached that House; 
when intlamniatory declamations, and ill-advised 
mistatements, came from the Reverend Bench, 


* Plowden'i Historical Heview, Vol. II, p. 418. 
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it attached to the, existing government, and he 
felt it necessary to rise in defence of the consti¬ 
tution. He justly imputed the observations of 
tlie Bishop of Kiliala, to his \itter ignorance of 
the laws and constitution of the country from 
whicli he came, and of the laws and consti¬ 
tution of the country in which he lived. Then, 

- .['"claiming all personal bigotry or acrimony, 
!>'• ably justiiied the-])enal code, on the ground 
of necessity, and exposed the pernieious ten¬ 
dency of Catholic tenets, as even recently pro¬ 
claimed by their Primate, Doctor Troy.* His 
Lordship most pointedly condemned the powers 
assumed by the Popish Convention of levying 
taxes upon their community for defraying the 
expences, attending their claims and pro¬ 
ceedings, wlilch, if they were fair, just, and 
open, would require no such support. 

Tlie cx)nduct of the Irish Parliament, in 
passing this hill, after their recent declarations 
upon tlie subject, fully justitjes the following 
observation of a contein))orary historian.—“The 


extiaordinarv inconsistenev of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, in rejecting, with indignant contempt, 
the claims of the Homan CatholicJ^ in the year 
and the tameness with which they now 
conceded, mucli more than whaf had been, at 


^ Idem Ibid. p. 419. 
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^ ^ ^ * 

that time, demanded, joined to their fears ahd 

imbecility, in expressing their wishes to 
renounce their power and pre-eminence, to gra¬ 
tify a democratic faction,^ must convince every 
Iiishman of spirit, and common sense, that such 
an Assembly, constantly oscillating between one 
extreme and another, and convulsed by i)arty 
zeal, was incapable of promoting the peace and 
prosperity of his native country; and that he 
must depend for such promotion on nothing but 
the firmness, the wisdom, and disinterestedness, 
of an Imperial Parliament.”* 

Part of this observation applies to an offer 
made, by some of the Irish gentry at this time, 
for surrendering their property in boroughs, in 
compliment to the advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform. However its justice in that particular 
point may be questioned, it is undoubtedly 
correct in its application to the conduct of the 
‘ Irish Parliament, on tlie subject of the law now 
passed for giving the elective franchise, and 
Other political privileges, to the Papists. That 
conduct was most disgraceful, and fully justified 
the severe remarks which were made on it, by 
individuals of every party. 

It must be remarked, that, by this measure 
of the Irish I^egislaturc, the Romanists of that 


♦ Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 89 . 
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country were admitted to every civil.privilege 
and advantage to which Protestants were 
admitted; save only that an act their mny 
a refusal to take the oath of supremacy, and the 
oaths and engagements prescribed to be taken 
by the test act, precluded a few Irish Peers of 
that persusion from voting in the House of 
J^rds, and their Comnjoners from sitting in the 
H '.use of Coifimong. They were also, by the 
same refusal, precluded from filling about two 
and thirty civil employments, among which were 
the offices of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Chancellor, 
Judges, and Commander in Chief of the army; 
in the persons filling which offices was vested 
the superior executive authority of the State— 
“ Situations,” as a contemporary writer judici¬ 
ously observes, “of legislati\e and executive 
authority, which can never be conceded to 
Romanists, while they deny the supremacy 
of the State, and while even the form of a 
Protestant establishment is preserved in Ire¬ 
land.* 

However essential it was to the safety of 
the State to make these few reservations, or, to 
speak more correctly, to refuse to admit Papists 
to offices of high trust and command, without 
submitting to the same conditions, without siib- 

* Duigenan’* Answer to Grattan’s Address, p. 26. 
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scribing to which no Protestant could Iioid them, 
and, by so admitting, to give them a marked 
superiority of privilege over the members of the 
Established Church, which would have been, 
lit,tie less than treason to the country;—and, 
however important the concessions already 
made to the Papists were, and they could not 
fail to be important when they admitted them to 

4 

the full enjoyment of religious and civil liberty; 
still, while there was something withholdcn, 
and something to acquire, it was perfectly clear, 
from their past conduct, that tliey would not 
rest satisfied, Mr. Purkc, therefore, had woe¬ 
fully deceived himself, and deluded Mr. Pitt, 
VI lien he taught him to beJicve, that the passing 
of this act, conferring privileges and favours 
unknown to the subjects of any other country 
dissenting from the established religion of the 
State, would conciliate the whole body of the 
ll(/mrini.sts, so as to secure their attachment to 
the goverumtnt and constitution. The Irish 

govevnmeiit was very soon convinced of its 

}% 

ineljcacy, and acknowledged the truth of their 
predictions, who had forewarned them, that 
indulgence would oiily encourage discontent, 
and that concession would only give birth to 
fresh demands. 

The spirit, of disafl'ection continued to 
spread throughout tlie country, without any 
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-liminution of its rage, from the late concessions. 
The United Irishmen had asso(fiated on tlic plan 
□f the alhliated societies in IVance, and a new 
attempt having been successfully made to unite 
the Romaiiists and the Presbyterians in one bond 
of hatred to the existing constitution, this 
society was chiefly composed of persons of both 
persuasions. They corresponded with the sedi- 
tioi-s clubs in •every part of the British domi¬ 
nions, and carried on their treasonable plans 
with the utmost activity and vigour. In the 
inflammatory publications which they had cir¬ 
culated, with incredible industry, over the 
whole country, the necessity of tmancipaling 
the Romanists w'as stronolv enforced; and, in 
return, the Catholic Committee, in Dublin, 
spoke of them vvitli respect and gratitu<le. , At 
one of the meetings of tins Committee, in 
j\iarch, 1792 , Mr. Keogh, a leading member, 
said,—For a late publication, the Digest of 
the Popery Laws, the United Irishmen, and their 
respectable chairman, the honourable Simon 
Butler, demand our warmest gratitude. '* And 
that the United Irishmen acted in co-operation 
with the defenders, appears certain from the 
report of the Irish House, of Commons in 
179 ^. 


Mnsgrave’s Memoirs, p. lOO. 
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The government found it liecessary to pass, 
without delay, two bills, one for preventing the 
importation of arms, gunpowder, and ammuni¬ 
tion, and the removing and keeping gunpowder, 
arms, and ammunition, without license; and 
the other for preventing the election or appoint¬ 
ment of unlawful assemblies. Lord Westmore¬ 
land, in a conversation^ at this time, with a 
private gentleman, on the- treasonable disposi¬ 
tion so generally manifested, asked,—‘‘ Sup¬ 
pose I were to sound a trumpet on Essex Bridge, 
to call the friends of government to my aid, 
wlio would follow me?”—The gentleman an¬ 
swered,—“ Every Protestant in Ireland; they 
know they have no safety but in British con? 
nection.” 

The object of the United Irishmen was to 
separate Ireland from. England, and to establish 
a democratic Republic on the ruins of the 
Monarchy. At the very formation of this 
treasonable association, its designs were unfolded 
to the public, in terms too plain to admit of 
mistake, by one of its most distinguished mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Theobald Wolfe Tone.—“ It is pro¬ 
posed,” said he, “ that, at this juncture, a 
society should be instituted, having much of 
the secrecy, and somewhat of the ceremonial, 
attached to free-masonry ; with so much secrecy, 
as may communicate curiosity, uncertainty, and 
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expectation^ to the minds of surrounding men; 
with so much impressive and affecting ceremony'^ 
in all its internal economy, as, without impe¬ 
ding real business, may strike the soul, through 
the senses,*’ (this was exactly the ceremonial 
of the Romish Church service,) ‘‘ and, address¬ 
ing the whole man, may animate his philosophy 
^y the energy of his passions* 

“ Secrecy is expedient and necessary; it will 
make the bond of union more cohesive.^ and the 
sph'it of that union more ardent and moYC condensed. 
It will invelopc this dense Jlame with a cloud of 
GLOOMY AMBIGUITY, that will both facilitate 
its OiVn agency, and, at the same time, corfound 
and terrify its enemies by their ignorance of 
the design, the extent, the direction, and the 
consequences; it will thrmo a veil over those 
individuals whose professional prudence might 
make them wish to be concealed, until a mani* 
festation of themselves become absolutely neces^ 
sary^ 

By a reference to Professor Robison’s 
proofs of a conspiracy against all the religions 
and governments of Europe, there will be found 
a pretty exact similarity between this Irish 
Union and the German Union, as described 
by Weishaupt, its founder. It has been truly 
observed, that, at the time when this seditious 
society of United Irishmen was formed, those 
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grievances, which were afterwards urged as the 
chief pretewt for its enormities, were not in 
existence.— No Convention Act, no Insur¬ 
rection Act, no Treasonable Correspondence 
Act. had then passed ;—every mode of com¬ 
munication was open, tJie war had not begun, 
nor was the public mind agitated by any alarm. 
In these circumstances, (in which there was not 
mcrelv a liberty, hut an absolute licentiousness 

4 / V ' 

of scope, botli for discussion and co-operation) 
jcan it for a moment be supposed that men, wlio 
only wished to efilct a tcn]})crate reform in 
Parliament (which was often allcdgcd, in direct 
opj)osition to the fact, as liic sole motive of 
these associated traitor.-^) would have adopted 
giof mi/\ hnpcnetvahlc sccrccp, as the first feature 
of their dcsiun? Was it in human nature thus 
deliberately to prefer coirardly amh'igiiiiif to 
manly candour, if it had not been felt that 
there was an indispensable necessity for siicli 
a procedure ? And whence could the idea of 
s!le]^ a necessity Jiave arisen, but from the 
consciousness of a purpose which would not 
bear to be disclosed? It is not less the result 
of experituce, tlian it is the maxim of Divine 
iscl()m,’“ that iiK'ii love rather than 

light, JiXCAUSX TilElR DEEDS ARE EVIL.*’* 

* Essays cn the Political Circumstances of Ireland, written 
during ibe Administration of Karl Camden, by Alexander 
Knox, Esq. p. 141, 141. 
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Confident of success, however, these . trai¬ 
tors occasionally threw aside that veil of secrecy 
which they were advised to assume, and explained, 
with boldness, the objects of their machinations. 
They declared that the “ general aim of the 
society should be, to make the light of phi¬ 
lanthropy {jxpale and imffcctnal light) converge, 
and, by converging, kindle into ardent, cmrgciic, 
Inthusiastic, love for Ireland; that genuine, un¬ 
adulterated, enthusiasm which descends from 
a luminous head to a burning heart, and impels 
the spirit of man to exertions greatly good, 
or unequivocally great. For this society is not 
to satisjicd in drawing speculativk pUms 
of reform}, and improvement, but to be 
pjiACTiCALLY BUSTED ill tlifir acconipiishmenL 
Wc^e the hand of Locke to hold from Heaven 
a scheme of government, most perfectly adapted 
to tlic nature and capahiliiits of the Irish delation, 
it wouhl drop to the ground a mere sounding 
scroll, were there no other means of giving it 
clrect than its own intrinsie cwcelhouw 


“ This society is likely to be a means the- 
most powerful for th/c promotion of a great 
end. — What end ? The Rights of Man in 
Ireland; the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in this Islaml; the inherent and indejcasihle 
claims of every J'ree nation to rest in this nation; 
the WILL and the powER^to be hap])v, io pursne 



the common xveal as an individual pursues his 
'private welfare, and to stand, in insulated 

INDEPENDENCE, AN IMPERATORIAL PEOPLE. 

To gain a knowledge of the real state of this 
heterogeneous country; to form a summary of 
the NATIONAL WILL and pleasure in points 
most mtcresting to national happiness ; and when 
such a summary is formed, to put this doctrine, 
as speedily as may be, into practice, will be 
the purpose of this central society, or lodge, 
from which other lodges, in different towns, will 
radiate. 


“ The greatest happiness of the 
GREATEST NUMBER. Oil the rock of this prin¬ 
ciple let the society rest; by this, let it judge 
and determine every political question; and what¬ 
ever is necessary for this purpose, let it not be 
accounted hazardous, but rather our interest, 
our duty, our glory, and our common religion .— 
The rights of men are the rights of God; and 
to vindicate the one is to maintain the other: 
we must be free to serve him whose servicc'-is 
perfect freedom. 

“ This is enthusiasm ; it is so; and who, 


that has a spark of Hibernicism in his nature, 
does not feel it kindle into a flame of generous 
enthusiasm ? Who, that has a drop of sympathy 
in his heiirt, when he looks around him, and 
sees how happiness is heaped up in mounbs. 
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and how misery is diffused and dkided amongst 
the MILLION, does not exclaim, alar I jor suffer¬ 
ing! and oh! for the power to redress u! 
And who is there that has enthusiasm sufficient 
to make an exclamation, would not combine 
with others, as honest as himself, to make the 
WILL live in the act, and to stvear we will 

REDRESS IT.” 

Well might it be asked,—Is this the voice 
of men seeking constitutional reform ? Is 
it not, on the contrary, as outrageous a denun¬ 
ciation as could be conveyed in language, not 
only against the constitution of this country, 
but against the order of society in eve 7 y coun¬ 
try ? What is that decisive expression of 
contempt for all speculative plans of reform, that 
boastful resolution of being busied in accom- 
plishmefit, and that emphatic despair of succeed¬ 
ing in any measure, however useful or suita¬ 
ble, without some other means of giving it 
effect besides its own intrinsic excellence ? 
©o not these declarations alone amount to a 
determinate rejection of every constitutional 
idea, and as determinate an adoption of the 
worst revolutionary expedients ? What are these 
ether means ? They are none of the resources 
of reason; none of the naturaT weapons of 
truth; these are all voted down, and discarded 
for evet in that imperious decree on the futility 
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of intrinsic excellence; for these are nothing hut 


intrinsic excellence demonstrated, and urged with 
zeal and perseverance, What^ then, fre , these 
means ?' They are intriguej cabal, conspiracy, 
teHrok, (for there is no alternative ) and, 
of course, every tiling, however dreadful, to 
which terror relates, and without which it 
would become an unreal mockery, more con¬ 
temptible than even intrinsic excellence itself.— 
And to what end are these dark expedients to 
be applied? We are not left to collect this 
from ambiguous hints; we are told, in what 
might be termed the very language of revolu¬ 
tions, that it is to break the tie which binds 
Ireland to, the British Empire, to establish 
their former democracy in its boldest and 
broadest form, and to new-model property, 
so as to effect the widest possible distribution 
of it amongst the popidace.'*' 

Although the Romanists had, recently 
expeiicnc<‘d the most liberal indulgence fi'Mi 
ibc Legislature, the Defenders, in the SumiOT* 
of 1793, committed the most dreadful outrages 
in many parts of the king<lom, but particularly 
in the cuuutieii of Kerry, Cork, Wexford,. 
Limerick, Queen’s County, Meatli, Al^'estmeatli, 
Dublin, Cavan, Monaghan, Louth,, and^n the 


Knox's Essays on'Ireland! 152. 
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liberties of Drogheda, Leitrim, Longford^ 
Roscommon, Mayo, Sligo, Armagh, Down, 
Donegal, and Derry.* Nor were the Pres¬ 
byterians of the North less active in their 
violent and rebellious proceedings.—In fal^t, 
it is evident that the Romanists and Pres¬ 
byterians had cordially united for the destruc¬ 
tion of the existing constitution, both eccle- 
siasiical and civil, to svhich^\hey were equally 
disaffected. But the latter wished to abolish 
every thing like an Established Church, the 
Hierarchy, and every form of religious worship ; 

whereas the former intended, no doubt, to esta- 

'>1 

blish the Romish Church on the ruins of the 
Protestant Church, and, confiding in the supe¬ 
riority of their own numbers over those of their 
Presbyterian associates, to fix the Catholic 
ascendancy on a basis not to be shaken, and to 
the utter exclusion of the Protestant faith. 
The rresbyterians, indeed, at a subsequent 
pg^d, became convinced that such was their 
o*ct, and, accordingly, left them to fight 
their own battles. 

The insurgents became so powerful, at the 
commencement of 1794 , as to attack the mili¬ 
tary, in some parts of the country; while they 
held tfeeir seditious meetings in the very seat of 

* Musgravo's Memoirs, pdl25,i 

VoL. V, ji b A 
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government.—The Viceroy, however, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, perceiving the necessity of 
acting with decision, adopted the necessary 
measures for the repression and punishment of 
these audacious and criminal attempts. In this 
he was ably seconded by the magistrates of the 
capital, and particularly by Mr. John Giifaid, 

the High Sheriff These gentlemen, in the 

1 

night of the i 23 d of IMay, 17 . 94 , repaired to a 
meeting of United Irishmen, held at Tailors’ 
Hall, in Back Lane, dispersed the members, and 
seized their books and ])apers. A Clergyman, 
of the name of Jackson, was apprehended on a 
charge of treason, tried, condemnetl, and would 
have been executed, had he not escaped the 
sentence of the law, by the commission of sui¬ 
cide. He went to Ireland, as a Missionary 
from France, to settle, with tlie traitors there, 
the plan of an invasion by the French. IMr. 
Hamilton Rowan, who was concerned in the 
same plot, effected his escape from Newgate,, 
wlfich prison he was confined for sedition. 
Such was the state of Ireland, when Lord 
Westmoreland was recalled, and when Lord 
Fitzwilliam was appointed to succeed him. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Stuic of Ireland on the recai of I-ord Westmoreland—-Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Viceroy—Mr. Grattan, his chief counsellor. 
—The Romanists encouraged by Mr, Grattan to demand 
Xhfiir emancipation —Weak conduct of the Viceroy—Lord 
Fitzwilliam recalled—Factious language of Mr.'Graltau 
to the Romanists—Lord Camden appointed Viceroy— 
Attempt to assassinate the Lords’ Justices—Judicious coii- 
durt of Mr. Pelham, (now Earl of Chichester) Secretary 
to the Viceroy—I'he Parliament reject, by a decisive 
majority, the claims of the Romanists—The United 
Irishmen arm theiusclvcs—The Yeomanry established— 
Insidious conduct of the Catholics on this occasion —The 


French attempt to invade Ireland, at the instigation of the 
rebels—but are prevented by a storm—Proclamations 
issued against treasonable associations—Seizum of arms by 
the King’s troops—Message from the Viceroy, on the 
insurrection in Ulster—Mt*. Grattan describes tlie Insur¬ 
gents as peacealle and loyal subjects, and imputes the 
disturbances to the measures taken to quell them—Mr. 
Grattan*# statements confuted by the declaration of 
the rebels themselves—The system of concession carried 
by government to a dangerous and unwarrantable extent — 
Remarks on the Popish establishment at Maynooth— 
Several of the Students join the febels—M'Nevin sent to 
the continent to hasten the departure of a French force— 
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A French Agent arrives in London—Conduct of the Oppo¬ 
sition in England and Ireland at this period-—False conclu¬ 
sions. of Mr. Fox—His misrepresentations cSorrected.— 
The assertions of Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine contradicted 

f 

by the depositions of the principal rebels—Lord Moira’s 
speech in the Irish Parliament, answered by the Lord 
Chancellor Clare—The gross impositions practised on 
Lord Moira detected and exposed—Lord Clare takes a 
view of the conduct of the British government towards 
Ireland, and proves it to have been one continued system 
of conciliation from the year 1779 —-Inconsistency of 
Lord Moira’s present theory with his past practice—Lord 
Clare ascribes die increased violence of the disaffected to 
Lord Moira’s speech in the British Parliament—Lord 
Moira’s motion rejected by 35 to 10—Similar motion in. 
the Hoiise of Commons, by Sir Lawrence Parsons, nega¬ 
tived by 156 to ip—Meeting of the rebels at Shane's 
Castle—They announce the establishment of an un'on 
with the disaffected in England and Scotland—Loyal men 
pointed out for assassination in the newspapers devoted to 
the rebels.—The United Irishmen in the county of Down 
declare Lord Moira to be a tyrant—Measures for the 
grand attack concerted by the rebels—Remarkable inter¬ 
view between Hughes and Neilson, two of die leaders of 
the rebels, and Mr, Grattan, at I’innehinch—^The I 4 W 
of misprision of treason explained—Government censuml 
for weakness, in not making this interview the subject of 
a legal investigation—The whole plot of the rebels dis¬ 
closed to government by Thomas Reynolds^ who had been 
persuaded to join them— Many of the principal conspira¬ 
tors seized in Dublin—Preparations for the intended 
ihack on the capital—Reward offered for die apprehension 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald—He is taken in Dublin — 
Apprehension of the Shcares, and other rebels—The 
rebellion breaks out on the 23d of May —Neilson seized 
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m rcconnoiLcring N<swgate-~«DisafFection of the Homan 
Catholic Yeomen—The Roman Catholic servants engaged 
in the conspiracy—^The rebellion breaks out in various 
parts of the kingdom—Martial law proclaimed—Rebels 
defeated in different places by the Yeomanry—The rebels 
take Emniscorthy, and obtain possession of Wexford— 
They are joined by the Romanists of the neighbouring 
counties—They defeat a body o£ troops commanded by 
Colonel Walpole—The battle of Ross—Lord Mountjoy 
killed—The rebels forced.to retrgat—221 Protestants mur¬ 
dered, by the’rebels^ at Scullabogue—Rebels defeated at 
Arklow—They attack the'town of Antrim—Lord O'Neil 
killed—^I'hey are defeated in the county of Down by 
Qeneral Nugent—^They fortify the strong post of Vinegar 
Hill—Are attacked there by the Loyalists, and compelled 
to fly—Cruelties exercised on the Protestants in the Rebel 
Camp—Lord Camden recalled, and Lord Cornwallis 

u * 

appointed to succeed him —97 Protestants murdered in 
cold blood, on the bridge at Wexford—Conduct of Dr. 
Caulfield, the Popish bishop of Wexford, during tlie 
rebellion in that country—He gives his public benedictions 
to the rebels—Accused, by one of his own priests, of 
having directed the last battle in Wexford to befought, 
and of blessing men whom he ought to have excommuni¬ 
cated—Obtains a certificate of loyalty from Lord Corn¬ 
wallis—Denies that projections granted by priests were 
respected—The contrary proved to be the fact, from a pro¬ 
tection granted by. himself—Objects of the Opposition, 
and of the government, in imputing the rebellion to other 
than religious causes—A great mass of the rebels proved 
to be influenced by religious motives—Loyalty of the 
Catliolie nobility and principal gentry—Danger ofjg|opish 
principles acting upon low and uninformed minds—Several 
of the rebel chiefs taken, and; executed at Wexfprd— 

; Bagnal Harvey acknowledges ,th»t ,th^* Popish prjeste were 
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deeply concerned in the rebellion, and that the cxlirpatioH 
of Protestants was their main design—Battle of Castle- 
comer—Execution of the two Sheares—The other rebel 
chiefs are pardoned, on condition of disclosing the wliole 
circumstances of the conspiracy, and of transporting them¬ 
selves for life—Twenty of them are sent to Fort George, 
in Scotland, to be confined there till a peace—A body of 
French troops land in Killala-bay, and are joined by a great 
number of rebels—Several Irish priests flock to their 
standard—Father Dease, being taken prisoner, declares 
that the priests were encouraged to join the French b)'- Dr. 
Ecllew, the Popish Bishop of* the Diocese—T||e French 
advance to Castlebar, where they defeat the icing's troops 
—They march towards Sligo—receive a check from a small 
corps under Colonel \''ercker—Are overtaken by General 
Lake—Surrender at discretion—The PVench express the 
greatest contempt for their Irish Allies—Ridicule their 
bigotry, and express their astonishment, at finding the 
Pope so suddenly in Ireland, after having driven him out 
of Italy—End of the icbellioii. 

[17^8.] By the firmness and vigour whicli 
Lord Westmoreland displayed, after the impo¬ 
litic concessions wliieli had been made to the 
Romanists, Ireland liad, at last, been lestored 
to ri state of comparative tranquillity. The 
leading nobility and gentry had professed them¬ 
selves satisfied with the induloenees vvJiieh tliev 
had received, and seemed disposed to wait till 
a n^pre favourable period for pressing their 
furtlier claims to a participation of political 
povver and influence. The great body of the 
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Romanists, indeed, including the Defenders, 
and no small portion of the United Irishmen, 
had resolved to exert every effort to produce a 
revolution in the coihiti} , on French principles, 
and were silently preparing means to elude the 
vigilance of the government, and to secure the 
accomplishment of their object. In this state 
of things, Lord Westmoreland was recalled, 
.ihd Lord Fitzwilliam appointed to succeed him 
as Viceroy. 

Mr. Grattan was the chosen adviser of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and he had taken s[)ecial care, 
before the arrival of his patron in Ireland, 
to assume great merit to himself for the mea¬ 
sures which he had recommended him to pursue, 
in favour of the Romanists, and to prepare the 
Romanists themselves to second his exertions bj' 
presenting petii ions, from every quarter of the 
kingdom, not soliciting as a favour, but claim¬ 
ing as a right, a full and perfect communication 
of all privileges and offices of the State, with¬ 
out exception, and that every law which created 
any distinction between them and Protestants 
should be repealed.* 

The weakness of the Viceroy in thus sub¬ 
mitting himself to the guidance of this rash 
demagogue, in disgracing liis governmen# by 

* Duigenati's Answer to Grattan’s Address, p. 22. 
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dismissing from their otHces all the most tried 
and faithful servants of tlie Crown, and by 
admitting to his Court ami Table the most 
inveterate enemies ot the Protestant Church ; * 
and, lastly, by pledging himself to a Legislative 
Act, which he was not authorized to pn^pose, 
nor able to carry; soon convinced Mr. Pitt of 
the necessity of appointing another ATceruy. 

The anger of Grattan and the Poiisonbies, 
on the recall of their favourite Vicerov, was 
wrought up to the highest pitch. The former, 
in an address to the Roman Catholics of Dub¬ 
lin, urged them to continue their demands 
while the Ministry were embarrassed by the 
war; and told them that it tlepended on them 
selves whether they would permit the return 
of tlieir old Taskmasters to power.f The Pon- 


* Idem Ibid. p. 23. 

f Grattan’s expressions were 1 tremble at the 

letnrn to power of your old tashnoiters. Ihat cornbiualion 
which galled the country with its tyranny, insulted her by its 
manners, exhausted her by its rapacity, and slandered her by 
its mdice 5 should such a combination (at once inflamed as It 
mtist be now by the favour of the Brituh Court, and by tb« 
reprobations of the Irish People) return power, I have no 
hesitation to say, that they will extinguish Ireland, or Ireland 
musk remove them. It is not your case only, but that of the 
nation; I find the country already coTnwriZiffd! in the struggle ^ 
I beg to be committed along with her/, and to abide the issue 
oi h^ furtunes."—Gral/anb Address to the Ciiixens of Dublin. 
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sonbies, by their extensive country influence, 
procured popular meetings to be coiiven'ed, and 
addresses to bo votctl to Parliament, depre¬ 
cating the removal of their patron. Similar 
eflbrts were made in the House of Commons, 

It is justly obaeiveii, by a temperate and intelligent con¬ 
temporary wprer, that this address (which contained much 
^ other inflarnmatory matter of, the same hind) was calculated to 
rouse the passions of the pniltitud^ to madness. 

When the indigent, the ignorant, the inflammable, 
vulgar read or heard of dreadful guardians succeeding, of old 
task^masters returning, of tyranny^ insult, rapacity, slander, 
malice, and, above all, when (hey received that unequivocal 
assuiance, they will extinguish ikelano, or Ireland 
MUST REMOVE THEM what, in the name of Heaven, must 
have been their apprehensions ? Who, in iheir view, would be 
the dreadhil guardians ? Evidently those who were to succeed 
Lord Fitzwiliiam. Who?—-the old task - masters. Those, 
of course, w'ho had been in power before Lord Fitzwiliiam 
took possession of the government; ” and to whom, be it 
added, the Romanists were indebted for the possession of a 
more rational, a more extensive, and better-^ecured, civil 
liberty, than the most favoured subjects of any state in the 
known world, those of Great Britain only excepted.- — - 
•* And what was to be done with these ? IVhy Ireland must 
REMOVE them, or they would extinguish Ireland. What, 
then, on the whole^ was it possible for them to conclude, 
but that on a new Chief Governor attempting to land in the 
country, they ought to rise in a mass, and by one grand effort 
rid themselves of all those whom they were taught to^ijonsider 
as obnoxious to tliem, either in the name of expulsion or 6t 
gxterminaiion. An inflamed multitnde would be little apt to 
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but they failed of success. The motions for 
censure were negatived, and a strong sense of 
approbation of the conduct of the British 
Cabinet was manifested by the House. During 
the state of inflammation ]3roduced by these 
party-struggles, Lord Canulcn arrived to take 
upon him the government of Ireland. On the 
evening of his landing, an ineffectual attempt was 

I 

enquire, whether the word remove meant the one or the 
other. 

Now could my Lord George Gordon, or could, indeed, 
any enragd that ever existed, have taken a more promising 
metliod of preparing the popular mind for insurrection. At 
ttie very moment, too, that Mr. Grattan held out this direct 
invitation to riot, tumult, and rebellion, for in no other light 
can his virulent address be considered,- he expressed his full 
conviction that the very object for ^hich he, and Uv3 Roman¬ 
ists, were contending, which they^ absurdly, called Catholic 
Emancipation, must, and would, be obtained. ” Your Eman¬ 
cipation will pass, rely upon it j your Emancipation must pass.'' 
Why Mr. Grattan, therefore, in the midst of all this certainty 
of SUCCCS.S, should use a language w^hich despair itself would 
not have justified^—Why, when, by his own acknowledge¬ 
ment, the Roman Catholics had still so fair a prospect, he, 
their inend and advocate, should thus, like 

Cce^ar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

Whtb Ate by his side, come hot from hell— 

Cjy havock, and let slip the dogs of war,” 

ingenious men may conjecture, but I shall not pretend to 
decide.” 

Knox's Essays on the political di nnnstanccs 
of Ireland, p, y—10. 
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made to assassinate the Lords-Jiistices Fitzgib- 
bon and Foster, who had discharged thc^luties 
of tlie government after the departure of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and who were generally supposed 
to be most obnoxious to the late Administra¬ 
tion. But the riot was suppressed, and, in a 
few days, tlie new Viceroy found himself at 
perfect case in the tranquil exercise of his 
■rdfice. 

The V^iceroy’s principal Secretary was Mr. 
Pelham, (now Earl of Ciiichester) who applied 
liimself assiduously to the discovery of such 
measures as should secure the Royal authority 
in Ireland, lie soon perceived that the irrita¬ 
tion which was artfully supported, arose, in a 
iXreat dcs^ree, from the abundance of wild and visi- 
onary notions which issued Iiourly from the 
press. He endeavoured, therefore, like a,wise 
Statesman, to employ this engine in order to 
give a new direction to the public mind.— 
lie became himself a member of literary socie¬ 
ties; encouraged discussions of abstract and 
harmless questions of rural, and even domestic, 
economy. lie ingratiated himself with the 
learned idlers of the nation; and so far suc¬ 
ceeded in Ins view as either to detach them from 
political topics, or . to direct their political 
efforts to the useful purpose of soothing and 
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instead of inflaming and mislead¬ 
ing, tlie people. 

By this time the United Irishmen had 
formed, a close connection with the French 
Directory, and looked to them principally for 
Uic success of their rebellious plans. During 
the sliprt Administration of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
their operations had. been almost disregarded; 
as they wanted that consequence in the public 
eye whicli discontent, patronized by a Parlia¬ 
mentary opposition, seldom fails to command. 
Upon liis Lordship’s renmval, their rancour, 
fomented by the venomous breath of faction, 
burst forth with additional fury ; and the public 
discovery, which hid been recently made, on 
the trial of Jackson, the spy of the French 
Government, that Theobald Wolfe Tone, the 
founder of tlie Soeicty (who was also the 
avowed agent of the Catholic Committee) 
had been selected to convey information from 
the Rebels of Ireland to the Directory at Paris, 
^taught them that they could no longer conceal 
tiheir views beneath the flimsy mask of Par-, 
liamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation. 
This discovery, too, had no slight effect on 
the decision which took place on the discussion 
of the claims of the liomanists in Parliament, 
where, they were rejected by a decisive majo-j 
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The success of the French armies, and 
the defection of those Allies in concert with 
whom Great Britain had begun the war, opened 
such a prospect of success to the rebellioiis, 
that the needy and discontented of every comv 
try were easily persuaded to follow the foot¬ 
steps of the profligate Parisians. The war 
began to effect public credit; diwippointed 
.speculators were obvious impleinents for the 
purposes of treason; and clubs of an infinite 
variety of denominations were institutetl under 
the patronage of the parent society of United 
Irishmen. For preparing the minds of the 
poor and the ignorant for the furtherance 
of their views, they encouraged school 
boys and apprentices to assemble in order to 
hear seditious lectures, and to be instructed in 
doctrines suitable to the use intended to be 
made of their inexperience. By these means, 
the whole mass of the lower orders, in the 
Capital of Dublin, was infected. Some of the 
youthful traitors were betrayed, by their zeal, 
into the commission of crimes, which called 
for the interposition of the law. And one or 
two examples having been, necessarily, made, 
the system could no longer be sustained with¬ 
out danger, and vvas, accordingly, abandoned.—^ 
It was theii determined, by the society, to 
adopt an universal plan of military organijga- 
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tion ; to provide the common people Mdth wea 
pons of a simple construction and of little cost; 
and thus to furnish tliemselves with a sufficient 
force against the arrival of those troops which 
had been promised by France. But a plan so 
extensive, required a considerable time for its 
completion. It was amongst the old Volunteer 
Companies of the Northern J’lesbytcrians that 
it could be begun with ellect; and, amongst 
these, the old jealousy of Roman Catholic 
predominance could only be subdued by the 
exclusion, at first, of all persons of that persua¬ 
sion. This jealousy had existed from the peiiod 
of the Revolution, and had, at different times, 
been productive of mutual outrage. For a 
\\hile, however, it gave place to the overruling 
desire of subverting the Constitution. 

In the autumn of 17915, government found it 
expedient to propose to all loyal subjects to em¬ 
body themselves, as corps of yeomanry, for the 
^.defence of the country. The Protestant members 
of the corporation, and other inhabitants of Dub¬ 
lin, set the example, by raising four regiments of 
infantry, arid four troops of horse. But this wise 
and salutary measure, which eventually proved the 
salvation of the country, was strongly opposed 
by the leading Romanists of Dublin, and byaH 
the active members of the Catholic Committee. 
Their efforts, however, to prevent its adoption 
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having proved ineffectual, they waited on Mr. 
Pelham, and asked permission to raise a corps 
of Romanists; but they were, very properly, 
told that, if they wished to serve their King and 
country, they might join their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. Thus foiled, they published a string 
of resolutions, replete with invectives against 
government, for having presumed to adopt a 
measure so admirably calculated to defeat the 
plans of those whose object was to destroy the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm. 
In the course of six months, the patriotic corps 
of yeomanry amounted to thirty-seven thousand 
men, and the number was afterwards extended 
to fifty thousand.* 

In the summer of 179b, Lord Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, and Mr. Arthur O'Connor, who had taken 
an active part in tlie rebellious [jrojects of tlie 
United Irishmen, which had now acquired a 
formidable degree of consistency, had an inter¬ 
view with the French General, Iloche, in Swit-,, 
zerland, at which it was settled, that a French ’ 
force should be sent to the assistance of the 
Irish rebels as soon as possible. The attempt 
was accordingly made at the close of that year, 
when fifteen thousand French troops reached 
Bantry Bay; but the fleet being dispersed in a 


* Musgjave’s Memoifi, p. 15g, 
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' storm, and having lost several of their ships, the 
plan was defeated for the present. 

The attempt, however, served to convince 
the rebels that the French wereiserious in their 


promises of support; and tliey were accordingly 
resolved to exert every effort for completing 
that plan of military organization, r hirh would 
enable tliem to act with effect, ?r the 

I* 

moment for action sliould come. In N^yvembtl', 
1796', a proclamation was iss^e \ tliac 

divers ill-affected persons had eiitcrcii mto ille¬ 
gal and treasonable associations, i.. counties 
of Down, Antrim, Tyrone, Londondeiry and 
Armagh; and, for effecting tiieii treasonable 
designs, had assassinated di vers * j\ bjects, and 

threatened to assassinate all others wJio should 
endeavour todetcct cheir treasons, or should enrol 
themselves tinder officers c^'mimissioned by his 
Majesty, for the defence of the kingdom, and 
had also procured arms and amniuiiition; that 
^omc evil-ininded persons had Ir ^en open the 
stores at Belfast, and thereout ten 

barrels of gunpowder; and that many large 
bodies of men liad embodied and arrayed them¬ 
selves, Liiukr a pretence of sowing corn and 
digging potatoes.” 

In consequence of the|e open acts of rebel* 
Jioii, General Lake, who commanded theKing’g 
troops, displayed the utmost vigilance and 
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activity, in searching for, and seizing, the stores 
of arms collected by the insurgents ; in which he 
was materially assisted by Sir George Hill, whose 
zeal and vigour, in the suppression of treason and 
sedition, were of infinite service. In the course 
ol’ the year 1797, nearly 130,000 arms, of dif¬ 
ferent de,‘ci'iptions, were seized in the province 
Ulster alone. On the thirteenth of March, 
1797, the sent a message to both Houses 

or [Parliament, stating, “ That an organized 
system of i(<bbery and murder existed in the 
^jroviiic^‘ ol' Ulster, \vhich bade defiance to the 
exertion* i the civil power; and that, by the 
firm and ;soperate conduct of the general of 
the distr’ I, a ccuisidcrable quantity of arms had 
been ken , and that he hoped, by a continu¬ 
ance of v'goroLis measures, the constitutional 
author!t 3 ^ the civil power would be restored.” 
In *he del which followed this message, Mr. 
Grattan, his accustomed acrimony, con¬ 

demned the coercive measures to which froverii- 
iiic^it liad liad recourse for quelling those distuf* 
bances, which he had the ignorance, or the effron¬ 
tery, to ascribe to the provocation v-hich his 
Majesty’s peaceable and subjects had received 

from wanton and unnecessary acts of severity. 
Admirably qualified must that man be, for liigh 
situations of trust and importance in a govern- 
luent, and in an eminent degree must he possess 
VoL. V. c c 
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all the necessary qualifications for a statesman, 
who can thus confound the effect with the cause, 
and gravely advise a recourse to acts of indul¬ 
gence and concession for restoring armed rebels 
10 order, and for inspiring them with a proper 
sense of their duty and their allegiance! If Mr. 
Grattan were sincere in his assertions, he must 
have been blinded by that spirit of ]>arty, \\hich 
raged in his bosom with greater, violence than 
in that of any other of the demagogues of 
the day, anti which displayed itself, on every 
occasion, without intermission, as witiiout dimi¬ 
nution. And if he really believed that any con¬ 
cessions, short of the absolute surrender of the 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution of the realm, 
could satisfy the rebels, his credulity must have 
exceeded any bounds which a knowletlgc of the 
human character will allow a man to prescribe 
to the weakness of a rational being.—Fortu- 
iiately, for the truth of history, the authority of 
^le leading rebels themselves supplies the most 
upqualilied contradiction to all his representa¬ 
tions on this subject, as well as to all the state¬ 
ments, on the same points, of his parliamentary 
associates and friends, in Ireland and in England. 
Every mode of conciliiition, which human wis¬ 
dom, or human ingenuity, could devise, Jmd 
been already tried; during the present aeign, 
nothing had been omitted which could tend to 
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attach the Irish Papists to the government; this 
s{>irlt had even been carried much farther than 
sound policy could ^varrant; indeed the cup of 
concession had been drained to the very dregs. 
Not only had the fullest freedom of religious 
worship, the most perfect liberty of conscience 
and of conduct, been secured to the Papists ; 
but they had been allowed the privilege of inter¬ 
ference in the formation of the legislative body; 
and enjoyed every other political privilege which 
Protestants enjoyed, with the very few excep¬ 
tions which have been before stated, and none of 
which could affect the great mass of the people. 
Nay, government had gone still farther, and, as 
if anxiou for the diffusion and perpetuation of 
e?'ror, to apply the mildest term to the supersti¬ 
tious rites and tenets of the church of Rome, they 
had erected and endoweda PopishColIcge, for stu¬ 
dents in theology, and for providing the followers 
of Popery with an ample supply of priests. The 
annals of history do not present a similar,., 
instance of concession, in any country, in which 
there has existed an established church ! The pre¬ 
tence for this actof ill-timed,and most undeserved, 
liberality, on the part of the Irish gov’erninent, 
was to prevent sending young Papists, who were 
intended for the church, abroad for education. 
Dr. Duigenan,'in his Fair Representation of 
the State of Ireland,’' declares, that ^40,000 

CCS 
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were given out of the public purse to the trustee* 
appointed to manage this establishment^ atiid to 
receive donations for it; that ^B,000 per annum 
had been regularly granted for the support of 
two hundred students. He farther states, 
that it afterwards appeared, upon an enquiry 
made by the Irish Parliament of 179S, that 
sixty-nim students only were maintained in this 
College; that it was currently reported, and very 

I 

generally believed, that about tkirty-slv students 
from this monastery, had, upon the breaking out 
of the rebellion in that year, joined the insur¬ 
gents, and fought at Kilcock and other places, 
against the King’s troops. Certain it is, that 
sixteen or seventeen were expelled from it on 
a :count of rebellion, but the governors waited, 
vuith becoming prudence, till the rebellion was 
suppressed, before they executed this act of 
necessary and politic severity.'**'—Some students 
had been slain in action, and others fled to escape 
justice. The author, above quoted, informs us, 
that the President of this College was Dr. 
Hussey, the titular Catholic Bishop of Water¬ 
ford, who published, previous to the rebellion of 
1798, “ A Pastoral Letter,” of treason and rebel¬ 
lion, in consequence d^ which he was obliged to 
% that kingdom, and is said to have died in 




Fair Represtniation, ^c, p, 220. 
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«xile.* The annual allowance which the Protes* 
tant Parliament of Ireland granted to this Popish 
institution, has been continued and extended by 
the Imperial Parliament. 

The views entertained by the Catholic 
Committee, had not been sucli as to entitle the 
body wdiich they represented to these extraordi¬ 
nary indulgences. It has been seen that their 
agent, Tone, was the founder of the United 
Irishmen ; their Secretary was afterwards sent 
into exile for his treasonable practices; many of 
their members were implicated in the rebellion; 
some fled from justice; and others were strongly 
suspected. One of their principal advisers, 
M‘Nevin, was a member of the Rebel Irish 
Directory in 1797; and another, Lewins, wai 
Alinister Plenipotentiary from the Rebels to the 
French Directory. It is also known, that they 
gave their agent, Tone, ^1534 2^. 6 d. for his 
trouble in composing those manifestoes with 
which they corrupted the public mind; that tbey^ 
paid the Sum of ^S113 U, 4</. to printers ‘ 
alone, and that, upon the attainment of their 
ultimatum, in 1793, they voted ^2000 for a 


* Strictures upon an, HistoHcal Review of the Statt^ of 
Ireland, hy Francis Plowden, Esq„ or a justification of the con¬ 
duct of the English Gov&nments in that country, from the 
reign of Henry the Second^ to the Union Great Britain and 
Ireland, p. 142. 
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and iinniecliately after issued a mandate for levy¬ 
ing farther contributions on their body, for 
the heavy and growing expeiiL-cs of the Catholic 
cause.” 

In June, 1797, Doctor M'Nevin wa? sent, 
by the United Irishmen, to the continent, to 
press the expected succours from Fiance. He 

had an interview with the Fnmch resident at 

« 

Hamburgh, to whom he presented a memorial 
to be forwarded to the Directory, in which he 
detailed the preparations which had been made 
for a general rising of the Irish rebels. The 
French Republic was assured, that all tlie 
expenccs which she either had incurred, or 
should incur, for affording assistance to the 
rebels, should be faitlifull}" repaid, out of the 
confiscated lands of the Church, and the pro¬ 
perty of the Loyalists; and M^Ncvin was autho¬ 
rized to raise, either in France or Spain, half a 
million of money, for the use of the Insur¬ 
gents ;—to solicit a further supply of arms, and 
to engage in their service as many of the Irish 
oificers, in the service of France, as he could 
persuade to join them. Both M^Nevin and 
Lewins pressed their suit, at Parrs, with great 
eagerness ; and they declared the resolution of 
the rebels to be the ddsHruction of the existing 
constitution in Cliurch and State, a total sepa- 
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ration of Ireland from England, and the esta¬ 
blishment of an independent Irish Republic, the 
Directory of which was already named. 

The French Directory, not chusing to place 
implicit reliance on the partial statements of 
these emissaries of rebellion, sent a confidential 
agent to England, to collect accurate informa¬ 
tion respecting the real state of Ireland. Find¬ 
ing a difficulty in proceeding to Dublin, this 
agent requested a pVoper person might meet him 
in London, qualified to afford him the necessary 
satisfaction.—Tliis person is supposed to have 
been Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and the repre- 
senlatioii which he made was such as induced 
the Frcnrh governpient to promise efficacious 
assistance to the rebels without delay. 

Some difference occurred between the rebel 
emissaries and the French Ministers.—The for¬ 
mer limited their application for succours to ten 
thousand men, wishing only for a sufficient 
force to enable them to subdue the King’s 
troops, and to establish their projected Republic. 
But the French intended to send a more consi¬ 
derable force for securing the entire subjection 
of the country, and for holding it when sub¬ 
dued. This difference, however, was not suffi¬ 
cient to occasion any coolness, much less a rup¬ 
ture of the negotiation. On the contrary, the 
French government adopted active measures for 
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carrying their promises of assistance: into effect; 
And, ill the autumn of ninety-seven, the Fr&ch, 
Spanisli, and Dutch fleets, were to have formed 
a junction, for the purpose of conveying an 
army to Ireland. But the two victories, gained 
by Admirals Duncan and Jervis, frustrated their 
plans, and compelled them to postpone, at least, 
their designs upon that country. 

While the spirit of rebellion thus raged in 
Ireland; while the laws were publicly reviled 
and violated; wliile magistrates, jurc/is, and 
witnesses, were assassinated at 110011 day; and 
while a system of terror was eiiloiced by the 
rebels, as severe in principle, and as operative iff 
effect; as that which hud ijircvailed in France 
since the destruction of the iMouarcliy; the 
English and Irish oppositions seemed to vie 
with eacli other in misrcpres<mting the causes of 
this state of things; in endeavoui ing to palsy the 
energy of government; and in imparting, by 
their inflammatory speeches, vigour to dis¬ 
affection, and encouragement to revolt. Lord 
Moira and Mr. Grattan, the one in England, 
the other in Ireland, had even ventured to 
impute the rebellious spirit to the very measures 
which were adopted to suppress it. His Lord^ 
ship was so far deceived, by the misrepresenta^ 
tioas of his Irish infor|pats, that he had not 
the toaileat notion that his own domain was tlie 
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very scene of rebellion, and the spot chosen by 
the rebels for concealing a large quantity of 
their instruments of murder. He could descry 
no outrages but in the troops who were sent to 
oppose the rebels; and either so inveterate was 
his Lordship’s prejudice, or so erroneous his 
information, that facts, notorious to every one 

^else, wholly escaped his observation; ‘while 

* 

others, of a different nature, acquired an 
opposite colour and complexion from those 
which they exhibited to the eyes of common 
observers. 

Mr. Fox, in his speech on the motion of 
Mr. Grey, on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, in the spring of 1797, bad carried 
misrepresentation to a much greater extent. He 
asked, by what means the seditious societies in 
Ireland had increased from a small number to an 
hundred thousand men; and who had been the 
converts and proselytes who bad swelled their 
numbers to so gigantic a size ?—And he thus 
answered his own question, ‘‘ Obviously, the 
men who had no such desire, no such feelings, 
no such design originally ; obviously the persons 
who had no other objects in view, in all the peti¬ 
tions which they presented, and in all the applica¬ 
tions which they made, than Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, and Reform of i^liament. This is admit¬ 
ted by the Report.”—Host certain it that the 
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Report of the Secret Committees of the Irish 
Parliament admitted no such thing. It admitted, 
indeed, what Was well known to be the fact, that 
the seditious societies to have no other 

objedf; but the insincerity of such professions 
was too obvious to impose even on the most 
Credulous. Mr. Fox, how^ever, proceeded to 
state, that “ the spirit of reform spread over the 
country ; they made humble, earnest, and repeat¬ 
ed applications to the Castle for redress, but 
there they found a flawed determination to' resist 
every claim* They made their a|)plication to all 
the eminent and considerable characters in the 
country, who had, on former occasions, distFib- 
guished themselves in the popular cause. Hut, 
unfortunately, they were so alarmed by the 
French Revolution, and by the cry set up by 
Ministers, of the danger of infection, that they 
could not listen to the complaint. What was 
the consequence? These bodies of jnen, who 
found it in vain to expect redress from the 
gosTrmnent at the Castle, oi from the Parliament, 

* When it is remembered that this bold assertion was 
advanced in 1797, after every concession, compatible with the 
existence of the Constitution, had been made by the govern¬ 
ment, who had even gone beyond the ultimatum of the Catholic 
Committe, as published by themselves, it will not be considered 
onjtist to remark, that Mr. Fox ^ made no scruple to sacrifict 
truth at th6 shrine of party. 
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ami having no where else to recur to, joined the 
societies, whom the Report accused of cherishing 
the desire of separation from England i arid tliey 
imbibed and became converts to those notions of 

I 

frantic ambition which the Report laid to their 
charge, and which threatened conseejuences 
so dreadful and alarming, that no man could 
contemplate them without horror and dismay.” 

So far was this representation from the fact, 
that not one in a liundred of the United Irish¬ 
men ever joined in a petition for Parliamentary 
Reform ; or ever considered a Reform but as a 
short step gained on the road to Revolution. 
Even when a motion for Reform was made, in 
the Irish Parliament, in the spring of 1794, the 
member who seconded the motion was heard to 
observe, that he and his friends had so little 
encouragement from the public, that they only 
brought the business forward from a regard to 
their own cmisistency,—“ For,” said he, “ how 
can we hope to succeed, when we are not sup¬ 
ported by a aingle petition 

That Reform was only desirable as the means 
of facilitating a revolution, was acknowledged 
by several of the rebels themselves. Dr. Dren- 
nan, the orgah’ of the United Irishmen, in his 
letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, observed, that ‘‘ any 

* Knox’s Essays on Ireland, p, if 8. 
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Un^ (if Rt^rm, ;^incerely put into execution, 
would ||o to please, but not to satisfy, the 

once made, would make 
E'V 'in afterwards more easy ; when 
^op|pf, it Y ould, tend to perfect itself/ ' It 
may walk on as Catholic Emancipation, from 
gradual to tota t in other words, from Re/brm 
to Revolution. Mr. Erskine had observed, in his 
memorable pamphlet on the war, speaking of 

K 

the Irish societies, that, “ It is demonstrated^ 
that a design to reform the abuses in the gWern- 
ment is not at all connected with disloyalty tO 
establishment.”* But Mr, Erskine, whog 
sources of information were ccrtaiidy not t« 
in()st pure, or the most correct, and who exhi- 
bWd not the smallest proof of liavLng taken 
sufficient pains, in tlie knowledge which they 
afforded, to sepaiate truth from falsehooil, Avas 
' flatly conlriidicled by the Rcpoit of the Com- 
iniltee of the Irish House of Lords, which was 
founded (ui the depositions of persons, taken 
p|H)n oavh before tbcin. It is there stated, that, 
the demand for a Reform, and the Catholic 
Emancipation, w^re held out merely as a pretence 
'^br the associations, and with a desire to seduce 
persons, w^ho^ were not acquaiSfi|^d with their 

^ * Vitw of the causes and consequences of the war wUh 
jB^tion 31. p. 1(5, 
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traitorous designs, to unite wi^ them.”* And 
what "renders the validity of tms statement 
indisputable, and puls an end to aH far^jtfeir’^oubt 
or cavil on the question, is the tcstrajqj^jr of 


Doctor M^Nevin himself, who acknowl^ged 
that he had seen a resolution of the Leinster 
Provincial Committee of 19th of February, 17S>8, 
that they would not be diverted from their 
purpose by any thing \vliich could he done in 
Parliament, as nothi’ng' short of the total cmaii- 
cipatlbii of their country would satisfy tliem” 
evidently meaning that they would continue id 
rebellion till they had succeeded in separating , 
^feland from the British Crown, and in esta¬ 
blishing an iuclependent republic on the ruins of 
the existing JVtonarchv. And ydicn the Docl^r 
was firther asked, Do you think the mass of 
the jx^ople in the provinces of Leinster, Mun¬ 
ster, anti C’onnaught, care the value of this pen,^ 
or the drop of ink it contains, for Parlianmiiary^^ 
llejorm, or Catholic tlnfancipation He imme¬ 
diately answered,— ‘‘1 am sure they do not.”* 
Being’ asked, how he accounted for tlie crucUi^ 
exercised , by the rebels on Protestants, he 
answered, l lie lower order of Catholics 


* Lord’s Reports, p, 2. 


t Report of the Secret ^Jommittee of the Lords itt 1798* 
App. 31, p. 378- 
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sider Protestant sitid Englishman as synonimous, 
arftl a^^^ieir' natural enemy —the same Irish 

—signifies both.” When the 
que|ti^,/was put to Mr. Emmet, a Barrister, 
of the rebels, whetlicr he thought the 
mass of the people cared for Parliamentary 
Reform, or Catholic Emancipation, his ans'wcr 
was,—I believe the mass of the people do not 
care a feather for Catholic Emancipation; nei¬ 
ther did they care for Parliamentary Reform, till 
it was explained to them as leading to other ob¬ 
jects which they looked to, principally the 
abolition of*tithes. I am sure, if tithes wer^ 

’ -abolished, the people, on taking new leaseS, 
v^guld be obliged to pay more in proportion for 
than the value they now pay for tithes—• 
my wish was to destroy the present Established 
Church, and to have no Church-establishment. 
I^The people v/ere also taught to consider that 
f-^hen they became members of a democracy, 
their condition would be bettered.” He after- 
jyafJs stated, that certainly the revolutionary 
’^^overnment did not intend to have any ecclesi¬ 
astical esta^jlishment. Mr. Oliver Bond, ano- 
IHher of the United Irishmen, confirmed the tes¬ 
timony of his associates, by tliat Car 

thoiic emancipation was a mere pretence,” that 
the Vpeople did not care for Parliamentary 
Refoiih; that a pap^r, called the Press* ^sta- ^ 
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blisli^d and conducted by Al^iur O^Contior, 
\vas*set up to “ forward the cause or the unioir/^ 
principal object of which” w^s ^ aoolish 


a 


all ecclesiastical establishments. Mijl 

The Opposition, however, shut them%e%^ 

against conviction, and obstinately persisted in 

« 

ascribing the disturbances in Ireland to the 
oppressions of government. Mr. Fox took 
the lead on thes^ subjects, and by his speeches, 
both in the House of Commons, and at the 
Whig'Club, contributed, in no small degree,,;, 
to keep the flame of rebellion alive in Ireland. 
S^^yiolent and inflammatory, indeed, were some ^ 
of the Parliamentary harangues, on this dan- •’ 
gerous topic, that it was deemed necessary to 
exclude strangers from both Houses, during t® 
discussions. Lord Moira, after having, in the 
winter of ^797, expatiated largely on the loy¬ 
alty of the Irish people, the severity of thei!i|j 
government, and the cruelty of the troops, 
repaired to Ireland, at the commencement of 
the following year ; and, on the 19 th of Febru- ; 
ary, delivered his sentiments, to the same effect/' 
in the Irish House of Lords. Hc; was there 
destined, however, to meet an adversary, who,| 
powerful in aliment, but still mpre strong in 
facts and proofs, was enabled to expose the 
fallacy of his information, to correct his misre¬ 
presentations, and to destroy the whole fabric of 
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coixi^ilf^||a3 it was, of sandy iiiatenal«i 
libKlJ^e ^diilfty of a generous and unsuspeotr 
lad been led to^ employ, as possessing 
id stability. The speech, in answet 
Eordsliip, by the Irish Chancellor, Lord 
Hare, contains a succinct, but luminous, 
account of the origin and progress of the Irish 
rebellion. It forms a most important historical 
document; and will remain, for the instruction 
of posterity, not only as ii masterly display of 
niaiily and impressive eloquence, but as aihonu- 
TO^ht of genuine patriotism. In reference to 

,Lord ISIoira’s speech in the House of Lords, J;^e 

" ■ 'it 


I'asked on what principle did his Lordship 

C an address of a Britisli House of Parlia- 
t, calling upon the Crown to interpose its 
paternal influence in a matter solely cognizable 
by an Irish Parliament, in the repeal a law 
||of Ireland of fundamental import to the Irish 
Constitution? On what principle did he state 
that the feudal tyranny or the Corfeit^ had been 


* In his speech? of November 22, l/97> in the British 
House of Moira made this statement.—'' One 

knight, after o'clock, a party of soldiers saw a light in a 
Chouse by the road side—they went and^Ji^^ied it to be extin¬ 
guished imraedi^e’y ; the people of th^^pe begged that the 
light might be suffered to remain, because there was a child, 
l>eio^iing to tlie family, in convulsion fits, who must expiro for 
wa]^%f help, if the people were to be without fire and candle. 
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Established in that country; the horrible 
practices of the Inquisition had oeen^ut^^. 
force; that the natives had been put toi'- 

tiire to force a confession of their own Suj m fe^ed 
crimes, or the guilt of their neighbours 
Clare professed his ignorance of the principle, 
but observ'ed, with concern, that these exag¬ 
gerations had passed uncontroverted through 
every seditious newspaper of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Kis Lordship truly observed, that it 
too niucli the custom in both countries todro^n 
trizth and reason in noise and clamour. Lord 
ura had imputed the treasonable system 


But this request had no ei'fect.” Nothing can shew 
magnitude and extent of the imposition which had been practised 
upon the generous nature of this nobleman, who has a mind too 
konqurabl^ to be subjected, for a moment, to the imputation of 
having become a voluntary instrument for the propagation ofj 
(^umny, than the strange inaccuracy of this statement, which| 
was, indeed, directly contifey to the truth. The following 
is the correct account of the transaction to which his lordship 
I here referred. 

** Lieutenant Steel, of the Cambridgeshire light dra¬ 
goons, was the officer who commanded the guard on the 

night when the transaction, which had been so grossly and 
wickedly misrepr^^^#!^, {to Lord Moira) occurred. He had 
been his first rouai^^th the horse piquet, a*^kJ was put with 
foot about eleven o'clock, when, on going tO’ the door of a 
house where there was a light and fire, the light was put out. 
The officer inquired of tlie people of the house for what pur* 

VoL. V. D d 
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which had existi^} in Ireland to the erroneous 
cHiduct of Ihe British government; and pro-' 
posed,' a^lie grand remedy for all the distrac¬ 
tions of the country, a system of, what he 
amciliation. Lord Clare proceeded to 
ask what security Lord Moira could give^^r 
the effects of such a system ? He prophei^jed 
that it would be successful, but what pledge 
was there for the accomplishment of his pre¬ 
sage?—Did he reason from the past?—The 
past was against him. If conciliation were a 
spell to allay clamours and discontent, in no 
place in the globe had it had so fair an expe- 
^ riment as in the kingdom of Ireland. The 
Chancellor called upon Lord Moira to meet 

poie they had the light, and why they now extinguished it ? 

A woman told him, that she had heard no lights were to be 
kept after nine or ten o'clock, and that her child was damgerously 
'; ill.—He immediately desired she would re-light her candle 3 
informed her that no one would again call at her house 5 and, 
on his return to the piquet, gave the necessary orders to the 
serjeant and men, that she should not be disturbed. On pas- 
^sing the following morning,’*^Lieutenant Steel saw a woman '• 
at the door, and inquired after the child—she thanked him, 
but said she feared it could not recover. 


^ his report to the commanding officer the next day. 

Lieutenant Si eel remarked, that he hjg< ^^ extinguished the 
lights, as the inhabitants wanted them fdF various purposes— 
watching their gardens, and the linen while bleaching, which 
the} do alternately 3 also for the attendance on the sick^ and 

j y 

the mlrsing of children.” 
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him on this very ground—that, from the year 
1779, to that very day, the system of’Sfhe 
British Cabinet had been a system \^oncilia- 
tion lo that country; and that no nation of 
Europe had, within the same time, aJMnced 
to equal prosperity with the kingdom of Ire¬ 
land. Ill the year 1779, when Lord Moira 
was engaged in the discharge of an honourable 
duty in another part*of the globe, (America) 
there were restraints upon the commerce of 
Ireland ; Parliament addressed the Throne, and 
the British acts which operated to restrain Iri^i 
commerce were immediately repealed. And his 
Lordship, very opportunely, reminded th^ 
House, that the very persons who now professed 

A , 

themselves to be the most forw'nrd advocates^of 
Irish emancipation, and w^ere now in the prac¬ 
tice pf making Irish grievances a sifbject of 
continual debate in tlie British Parliament^^^ 
expressed, in 1779? the most unqualified disa|^ 
probation of the measure proposed for relaxing 
the restraints which affected the Irisli coin- 
nierce;—and they were the very same men who . 
were now the advocates of Irish |:raitors. 

In a very short time after this concessiot% 
the voice o^Bmnplaint was again heard ; griev¬ 
ances were clamoured on every side; they were 
• htought forward in Parliament by the leading 
patriots of the day, and a majority of 

D d 2 
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House of Commons had the presumption tfif 

resist their demands. Then, for the first time, 

was an appeal made from Parliament' to th« 

armed majesty of the people; and every man 

who presumed to hesitate upon the subject in 

(juestion was denounced as an enemy to his 

country, by that candid, impartial, and august 

tribunal. The British Cabinet, however, took 

» 

steps to conciliate. The Duke of Portland, 
(who was then Viceroy) called upon the coun¬ 
try to state what its grievances were. After 
such a step, some respite might have been 
expected;—the answer to his address was set¬ 
tled by the opposition cabinet of Ireland, so 
that the leaders of the popular cause were the 
very, persons who settled what measures of con¬ 
ciliation would satisfy the country. That mea¬ 
sure was restricted by them to a repeal of the 
usurped claim of the British Parliament, to 
bind Ireland by its acts, and a, perpetual mutiny 
bill. The Duke of Portland promised for 
his Majesty that he would assent to!their desires. 
Lord Clare declared he was justified in saying, 
that these grievances were brought forward by 
Opposition, as the only matters oj zvkich the 
cou?itry could complain ; for not jonly were they 
stated ill an amendment, moved to the address 
^to the Throne, and agreed to by the House of 
iJICommons; but, in that amendment, the Oppo- 
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•sition undertook to point out all the grievances 
of the country, and pledged themselves that m 
future difficulty should arise between the two 
kingdoms; and for this pledge the Plouse of 
Commons voted the enormous sum of ^v50,000 
to the gentleman (Mr. Grattan) who had 
taken on him the office of finding out 
those grievances, as a rezvard for the final settle- 
7iicnt of all dmentions. These concessions were 
received with unbounded applause, and their 
authors were the idols of the nation for about 
three weeks. 

This uncontradicted statement of the Chan¬ 


cellor’s, exhibits, in the strongest point of view, 
the factious conduct of the Irish Opposition;— 
an Opposition, originating in the most sordid 
and selfish motives of mortified pride, thwaiied 
ambition, and disappointed avarice ; and con¬ 
ducted with a degree of virulence, and with a 
systematic pertinaciousness, which rendered the 
mask of patriotism, which was, as usual, assumed 
to disguise their real principles and objects, more 
odious and ridiculous. It appeared from this 
statement, that the Opposition themselves, at 
the period in question, declared every existing 
grievance to Si removed, and in a manner pledged 
themselves, at least by^^ direct implication, to 
remain satisfied with the concessions already 


made by the government, and to prefer 
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further claims. Yet from that period to the 
present, with very short intervals of inactivity, 
have these same politicians continued to amuse 
themselves, and to disturb the country, with 
fresh claims, and with importunate demands for 
nev/ concessions. So slender is the reliance to 
be placed in the declarations of Patriots hy pro- 
fession ; and so little the advantage to be gained 
from hastv and inconsiderate concessions by a 
government. 

Lord Clare proceeded to give a brief and 
succinct history of this system. He observed, 
that a gentleman of great political sagacity, 
meaning Mr, Flood, discovered the insufliciency 
of a repeal of the British Act, declaring the 
right of the British Legislature to hind Ireland, 
and that an express renunciation of the right 
itself was necessary. This instar^ly became the 
universal opinion, and tlie very men, wdio had 
three weeks before been the popular idols, were 
now ilic objects of oblocjuy and cp^tempt, and 
exposeil not only to insult, but to personal dan¬ 
ger ; to such a pitch of violence were the people 
driven by their political anger!—At the same 
time, nine lusndrcd 'and ninet 3 ^-nirie out of 
one thousand, were* utterly ignorant of the dis¬ 
tinction between simple repeal and renunciation ; 
||iKi would, his lordship ventured to say, have 
^eeii as easily led to vociferate against renuncia- 
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tion, as they were against simple repeal; and 
would have holden it as much in ablionence, 
without knowing wherefore, had it answered the 
purposes of tliose who set them on. The expe¬ 
rience of these facts, and the peril to which even 
their lives were exposed, ought, Lord Clare con¬ 
tended, to have taught these politicians the 
hazard of ap[)earmg to an armed multitude upon 
questions of abstract grievances.—The majesty 
of the people soon discovered another grievance; 
the army having been, of necessity, sent from 
Ireland, the Duke of Portland, from a principle 
of economy, raised four provincial regiments, 
officered by men who were to derive no military 
rank fioni their situation, and to be of no 
expence to the nation after the war. The name 
of Fencibles was new in the country, a clamour 
was raised against the establishment, and the 
Duke of Portland became as much an object of 
abuse as any other man with whom they chose 
to be offended. Had he raised four regiments 
of the line, hnd burthened the nation with aii 
expensive half-pay list, nothing would have 
been said ; but this act of economy was taken 
as a most outrageous insult upon an independent 
nation. 

His Lordship then adverted to tlie first 
administration of Lord Buckingham, to thc^ 
revived clamour respecting the necessity of anf 
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absolute renunciation of all right of legislating 
for Ireland, on the part of Great Britain, and 
to the act which was passed for that purpose. 
Thus gratified in every wish, the patriots of 
Ireland might have suspended their labour, but 
this was not to happen;—they soon discovered 
that the Parliament, which had procured all 
these advantages, was in itself a grievance, and, 
being armed, they thought that,the most con- 

I 

stitutional mode of redressino- grievances was 

O 

to assemble, in a military convention, in the. 
metropolis. Accordingly, in the year 1783, a 
military convention tlid meet in Dublin, decked 
in all the forms of a Parliament; they had their 
Speaker and their committees; a bill for the 
reform of the House of Commons was brought 
in, read, debated, read a second time, com¬ 
mitted, reported, and ordered to be engrossed;— 
read a third time, passed, and sent, by two of 
their number, who happened to have seats in 
the House of Commons, to be registered by 
Parliament. It was declared at fiiis time, by 
the Minister of the day, (Mr. Fox) now a 
leader of Opposition, as his opinion to Lord 
Northingtoii, that the existence of' Ireland^ as a 
7ncmbcr of the British empire, depended upon his 
dispersing that armed Convention, Parliament, 
hov.evcr, vindicated its honour; the bill thus 
j^rought in on the point <»f the bayonet was 
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indeed offered to the House of Commons ; but 
the House treated this act of contumacious 
folly with the contempt which it deserved. It 
was driven from the House, and its autliors, 
ashamed of their conduct, quietly shrunk back 
to their different counties. 

In conse(juence of this firm conduct, Ire¬ 
land remained quiet for about a year, before it 
was discovered that British manufactures, by 
their superior quality and cheapness, obtained 
a preference in the Irish market. Instead of 
setting about to rival them in quality or cheap¬ 
ness, or at all considering that tlie balance of 
trade, between Ireland and Great Britain, was 
infinitely in favour of the former, it w^as im¬ 
mediately resolved to commence a war of pro¬ 
hibitory duties against England, although it 
was proved, decisively, that there was not Wool 
enough in Ireland to clothe o^ic-balf of its 
inhabitants. To conciliate and quiet these claims. 
Great Britain, in 1785, offered a fair and liberal 
commercial treaty to Ireland, by which she 
admitted the Irish to her markets, and sliared 
her immense capital with them, and opened her 
.colonies to their trade, on condition that they 
should follow England in the laws which she 
had made for the regulation of those colonies, 
and of that trade in which they were to par-; 
ticipate. This, however, was represented, b.t 
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the sensitive patriots of the soil, as a new 
attack upon Irish independence, and, so great 
was the outcry raised against it, that the Par^ 
liaineiit of Ireland, in their wisdom, thought 
fit to reject the treaty, and, duped by the 
silliest deception that ever was practised on 
any set of men, lost an opportunity of con¬ 
solidating the interests of the Empire. There 
was now some respite from political agitation 
for two or three years, and his Lordship called 
upon every man who heard him to say, whe¬ 
ther the^ingdorn did not, during that period, 
advance in prosperity to a degree till then 
unexampled. 

At the period of the regency Lord Clare 
renaarked, tliat the Parliament of Ireland, 
influenced by the same persons who had sup¬ 
ported all these clamours, acted with the most 
marked hostility towards the British Parlia¬ 
ment; and he declared his opinion, that the 
rash, intemperate, and illegal, cm|^ct of that 
period, on the question of the regS^E shook the 
Constitution to its foundation, and was the 
primary cause of every subsequent disaster. 

The persons who had, on that occasion, 
signed the memorable Round Robin, and had 
afterwards been dismissed from office, com- 
^biuing with the old demagogues, formed tl^m- 
%elves into a political club Ibr the redress of 
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grievances. They began by a Manifesto, 
charging the British government with a sys¬ 
tematic design to destroy the liberty of Ireland; 
and they proclaimed tliat the basis of their 
institution was a resolution to maintain, with 
their lives and fortunes, the" Constitution as 
settled at the Revolution of 168B, and re¬ 
asserted in Ireland in 1782. The leading- 
objects of reform, which these Tavern-Legis¬ 
lators deemed necessary for the salvation of the 
country, were the appointment of three Com¬ 
missioners of the Revenue; the separation of 
the Board of Accounts from that of Stamps; 
a Pension Bill; and a Responsibility Bill. Lord 
Clare proved the absurdity of these proposed 
regulations; and observed that, if the Pen¬ 
sion Bill had passed, an appropriated sum of 
*§80,000 a year would have been given, abso¬ 
lutely, to the Crown, when no other part of 
the revenue was appropriated, and the Respon¬ 
sibility Bilk^l^t to establish, in Ireland, an 
Executive Spifctory of five officers independent 
of tlie Crown. 

The debates which these measures pro¬ 
duced in Parliament were carried on with so 
much coarse^ intemperate, foul, and useless, 
invective, the parties charging each other so 
ffiimliarly with faction and corruption, that 
the people gave both sides credit, full credit 
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for the villainous charges exhibited against 
each other;* and, with minds poisoned by the 
clamours of this political club, and inflamed 
by their calumnies into hatred of the British 
name, were ready to become the instruments 
of every political club which would incite them 
by the same kind of clamours, and, accord¬ 
ingly, very readily disposed to follow the pes- 

* 

tilent society of United Irishmen. That pes- 
tilent association, which had reduced Ireland 
to a state of cannibal barbarism, little short 
of the horrors of 1641, began its career, as the 
Whig Club had done, by a Manifesto, not 
against any Administration, but against the 
British name; not to counteract the existing 
Minister, to favour the Administration of the 
Duke of Portland, of Lord Lansdowne, of 
.Mr, Fox, or of Lord Moira himself, should he 
get into power, but to rouse up the indignation 
pf lrelan<l against the British connection, and 
against British power, under my^^iape which 
it might possibly assume. Lor^fflkre referred 
to a confidential dispatch from Ihe founder of 


* Speech of the Eight Honouralle Johitt Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in the House of Lords, 
in Ireland, Monday, Fehruary ] Q, 1798, 0^ 'a motion made ly 
the Earl of Moira, for an Address to the Viceroy, to adopt 
conciliatory manners for allaying apprehension and diset^teni^ 
Luhlin printed, London re-printed, 1798, p. 10. 
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this society, then on the continent, to his 
friends at Belfast, in which the design of tlic 
association was avowed to be tlie separation of 
Ireland from England, by French assistance, 
A circumstance was mentionctl by his Lordship, 
which placed the pusillanimity of the Irish 
government in a very disgraceful point of 
view;—a nest of conspirators was sudered to 

^ m 

continue in Dublin, and, notwithstanding his 
repeated remonstrances, their sittings had con¬ 
tinued nearly three years before the magistrates 
zvere suffered to disperse them.* At length, 
however, government became sensible of the 
danger, and, by a due exertion of authority, 
put a stop to the attempt. 

It appeared, from the report of the Secret 
Committee of the Irish Lords, in 1753, which, 
on the motion of Lord Clare, had been read, 
that no pains were left unemployed for the 
seduction of the troops, and that a gentleman, 

* If th^^fflemblies were illegal, as the Chancellor 
seems to have ]^!^no doubt they were, it was the duty of the 
magistrates to disperse them, nor could they, consistently with 
their oaths, have allowed any interposition of superior autho¬ 
rity to deter them from the discharge of that duty. And, on 
the other hand, ^the government really inlet posed its autho¬ 
rity for such a purpose, the Ministers were highly culpable, and 
deserved to be impeached, for interrupting tlie due course of 
justl^. 
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of rank, honour, respectability, and worth, 
who was a colonel in the' ariny, had been 
app^d to, so early as the year 17^2, to accept 
a commission in the Revolutionary Army.—The 
persons who applied to him observed, that they 
had a sufficiency or men, arms, and money, 
but that t|iey wanted officers of experience to 
discipline them. His Lordship then adverted 
to tht means adopted for separating the body of 
the Catholics from their own gcntiy and nobi¬ 
lity ; their abuse of the late Lord Kenmare, 
for presuming to recommend the observance of 
a legal and peaceable conduct ; and the conse¬ 
quent establishment of an Executive Com¬ 
mittee, some of whom were, at this time, 
members of the Irish Directory, and connected 
with their brethren in France. In order to fur¬ 
nish themselves with arms, with more expedi¬ 
tion, and at a cheaper rate, they set the Catho¬ 
lics upon the scheme of robbing the Protestants 
of their arms and they hel djg^ir espondence, 
through their Secretary, with ^^mhout to be 
tried for breaking open houses ancTtaking arms; 
and all this passed long before kny one of the 
laws of which these persons affectefd to 'Com¬ 
plain, and to which Lord Moira ^med to attri¬ 
bute their excesses, was enacted* > * ’i 

Lord Clare took a view of the ffuhpo#4er 
and convention acts, which had been so strongly 
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reprobated by the Opposition; shewed to.what 
they were iinfebfed for their origin; and what 
evils they were meant to suppress ;—^dleafily 
demonstrating, that, so far from having been 
the cause of the conspiracy, they arose from 
the incontrovertible prool^ of its existence and 
acts, previous to their having been enacted. 
These laws, however, proved inadequate to 
'“prevent the secret machinations of these domes- 
tic traitors, who 'converted those counties, 
in which their influence was best established, 
into a scene of murder and robbery : no loyal, 
peaceful man could sit securely by his tire-side; 
the first salute, or notice, which he received of 
the attack upon his house was usually a volley 
of musquetry about his ears, fired in tiiiough 
his windows ; and if this failed to drive him out 
of his house, it was customary to set fire to the 
house, that he might be forced out for assassina¬ 
tion. In order to restrain these outrages, an 
act was p asse d, in 1796, oy which government 
was enablMraP the majority of the magistrates 
of a coun^^lnould require it, to declare any 
district, represented by them as in a state of 
disturbance, out of the King’s peace, and to 
establish, in such district, a sort of military 
governmenlsf ^By that law, the taking of unlaw¬ 
ful oaths was made a transportable feloty, and 
th/tendering of tliem a capital crime; for tlie 
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means by which the union had acted, and con** 
tinugd, to act, was by an oatlt to keep se** 
cre^>#and to obey the commands of their 
leaders. 

This law was not carried into effect for a 

' . ^ 

considerable time; it was first enforced, in the 
county of ^rmagh, without regard to persons 
or party; and it would soon have succeeded in 
restoring tranquillity, but for the approaching 
period of a general election. The magistrates 
of the county, for election purposes, ranged 
themselves under the different parties of Orange¬ 
men and defenders; and the Chancellor declared, 
that, if he could have procured a sufficient 
number of gentlemen of that county to execute 
the office of magistrate, who had not taken one 
part or the other, he would have issued a new 
commission of the peace for the county of 
Armagh, omitting every one of the existing 
jpagistrates; but, unfortunately, he could not 
procure them. * 

Lord Clare'proceeded to stat^j^e const! tu^, 
tion of the United Irishmen, in order to prove 
the impracticability to counteract their projects* 
by the means of ordinary laws; The lowei^ or 
primary, societies consisting ,of th^ Iq^er ,class 
of society, were, formed into clubs of not more 
thtin thirty each; when they amounted to that 
nuqiber they divided into new societies, whieh* 



provided Witli 

the hfeii^ssary""’officer^; ^vhe^i tfie numh^ of 
thele sbcieAes^iii ‘Barony became sufficfiW for 
the purpose, a society was elected from amongst 
therti, preside over fhe^ affairs'of the barony, 
to be'the'chanisei of chrn'munitilation between 


the pi^maVy'sodieties and their superiors. Front 
the baVoiiidl cotamittecs, when amounting to a 
siiffieient nurhher, were formed county* com* 


ml¥te<e^, which, in the same manner, produced 
|ilx>vmcial 'committees^ immediately connected 
with their Executive Directory, and with the 


hi^vest societies of THE Union** By this sort 
of system, the Executive Directory of the 
Union governed its operations with more Vigour 
tMn evdh the ability of Lord Moira could 
diffuse through the most regular army which he 
ever hadhnder his comihand. The commuhica- 


ttOns were made through their respective Secre¬ 
taries, either" vefbafiy^ or by detached papers. 


which, wh^ 
80 "^ imthed 


ey were fully ^understood, were 
fbati celled^ that it was won- 
dfei^dl tfiaf"fS^iany of them should have been 
dlsdd^fered. ^^%n way the cotnniahds of the 
B^eOutlvdBivictoiy^w^ereddhiniuriiciiit^ thmugh 
thlt j^rdVindiaK 'county, and baronial,' Secretaries, 
t6' the' ^i4nks of this pestilient tJNiON. 

ihere^^as sudh an invisible |)o\Ver, ’operas 
iheans; how was a tegular 
Be ^ 


YoU V. 
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goVeriinti^nt to oppose, by th^e §low fomialities of 
niiJ™pal taw, the promptness of such -an 
enei^; a promptness which no government had 
hitherto been found to attain. 

, The Chancellor asked Lord Moira, when 
he* talked of conciliation, tvhom they were to 
conciliate Was it tlie Revolutionary Goverri- 
nient, the Executive Directory of Ireland, 
which held as regular a correspondence with 
France as the Lord Lieutenant did with England? 

I will tell the Noble Earl,”^—said his Lord- 
ship,—that they are not to be conciliated; 
that they would no more treat with the 
noble Earl than they would with me ; that 
they consider themselves secure of French 
aidi and of tlie support of the lower orders, 
whom they have seduced by the hope of plun¬ 
der, and the promise of an Agrarian distribu¬ 
tion of the land. Does the noble Earl know to 
what frenzy this Union has^carried the greater 
part of the lower order; that thpy have taken 
an oath of secrecy, which, to vio&te, is certain 
death) that:they are bound to obey the orders 
of their governors, even to the assassination' of 
their dearest -friend or mojat beloved comj>ariion, 
that, by their unrelenting barbarity., they have 
spread universal horror and dismay through the 
country ri thar eyery witnesstwhd has dat^nto, 
appear 'against t tMh ha^ belea Written? down m 
the of death i that magistrates ’ &ve been 
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Jnurdered; that^ even in the courts of jus,tice, 
jurymen have been threatened with the of 
these witnesses and magistrates, and dcSHfl to 
look to them as to their own lot, should they 
dare to punish a member of the Union.” —In 
the preceding summer^ a circular hand-bill had 
been published, and sent through ^le North of 
Ireland, cautioning juries not to convict a 
brother; and the general Sentiment promulgated, 
by their committee, was, that no crime com¬ 
mitted to forward the objects of the Union was 
blameable; nay, that every such act was par¬ 
donable in the eyes of God and man. 

Lord Clare then read th^ plan of the Union, 
as drawn up by its founder, Tone j which he 
justly compared with the German Union, 
described by Professor Robison; and observed, 
that, if the principle of a school might be 
fairly gatheted from the sentiments of the 
teacher, the design of the Irish Union* might 
be fully collated from the avowed sentinients 
of Mr. Ton^jWho had ag'din and again acknow¬ 
ledged it to'be separation; from England^ and 
the establishment of an Irish Jlepublic coni^^cted 
widh France. > To accomplish that laudable pur¬ 
pose, had ^witnesses, magistrates, and jurors, 
beeo-murdefedi . the rabble armed, pilces made and 
dia^ibutedl Wr^ritiea committed, at whieh eyen 
wfjganee pight bliiah^ and attempts macte to^jOpr- 
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rapttheKifeg^ ttoops todeiertthdf 

rob»eir SdveWign; pubVic justice Md l^ea 

elud^ iusuitcd, and traittpled upon, and ^ 
pbtvCT established parambun* to the law. Lord 
bart'dxpressed his regret that Lord had 

di^irpited in; the country, and fot|^'Pp^ 
htbri4‘fr0*>bis own observations, J> 

he tiwHiaB.willinfelyr leave 

afcknowfeilged h^nbur -’ add .vategt^.^ ^He 
Mated the east-of Dri HanJAton, a 
of the jEstablislwd Chirr«*i.--who wa8-<obiig||P 

fhr* seVeiUi nHrntlisp'foOhUve hia ho^ 

North! of 'Irdandj garrisoned against the 
gents.i This 

a^bieirWanners! Und Sxeinplary humaai y,- 

^ibe«|:«nhappii/delayed at a' ferry-whlCh^ 
}«»OI?av >homc,«'and having ^e to the nei^ 

Willed fbr^niufi^r 
satetoond tM6t« 

^JaapjOrii- which daid. Mrs.>^er « 

' Wii ll»s^^ah#ihebiV^. terrifl^lseHantt. weH: 

i theibrothei^<#;_ 
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feelings wtte 

t^|)eredf tCK: e|?|iciliatioii ? Lord Mpir|^l5fas 
asl$ed/if he had heard of the irmrder 
Knipe, whp-iwas murdered within twenty miles 
of |he capital of Mr. Comyn, butchered 
within, a few miles of his owa seat at Ballina- 
hinch, for the crime of having ^hfiallfd jhimself 
for the defence of his country,. and having 
dared to accept .:a commission under his Bling* 
Had he heard .of Mr^ ButlerV: assassination, ano¬ 
ther Protdstant clergyman, murdered; by ; the 
Pnion , Had' he read the dark and bloody 
catalogue ofmurder, which was a disgrace to 
tbCi^country;; - and would he contend that, 
whilean . invisible power of darkness , was 
dealing destruction round the country, govem- 
nseitt was to rest upon its arms, and temporize" 
with ^treason; until the massacre was , • com^ 
^deted?—r-Lord Clare told Lord Moira he wdujd 


Mnppify Jhint.wifh some materials for the fotni^*, 
ilic# fof [$.-< opinion on the^ state of f^ 

jQpijtitfy.-^j-l^PC^ndllyV'who spent ;ajarge 
4nne" who, at his^hp|lsa,^<)f^Gaw.' 

-a stam ofr-'|^p|p|taJit^.-^by 
^tfhh^’iVhhhdreds- nvere. supporf|d4.p^i^<?-hlkrtd, 
4Jife^hi&'s4in|i|Bri^fc .iKnVr; a.OOf 
Wielfe#,' fcfs ; 

to. 
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t^res, whose huniahity and charity had been 
iuc^^nt in th^r activity, who ^va« the mother^ 
t}^e patroness, the benefactress, of the whole 
country around her; whose virtues were as- far 
aboVe praise as they were universal in their exer^ 
cif.d vet even she was to fall before tlie fury 

f ^ .,y,n ' y 

©f the v.tJiiion» ^ Her husband, who had toiled 

. ; ' t ' '' ' 

through a long and honourable life for the advan¬ 
tage of his country, was to be -murdered along 
yitb her, and tlieir house delivered up to a band 
• of ruffians. This was to be done by the very 

I , 1 ’“'^ % « 

^retches who lived upon their bounty, who 
‘Wei'e so abandoned to the purposes of the 
Union as not to shrink even from the 
tnura^^ of their friend and their benefactress, 
J^j'dlCJfare stated that he paid a \d$it at Castle- 
soon after, when he found that hospitable 
SMsloni ih a state of regular fortification. 

, r •‘. 5 , ^ ^ 

A^er sun-set, the doors were all barred and 
chalhedj and a chemux de frise was planted 
roun^ "them," and a regular gua^d of soldiers 
waspib^nteii'^ the hofise. #itb all 

this pr^^tioh, Lady Xhiiisa assured his Ldrd- 
shmi fhat she .Was afraid to s(i^ him, ‘6r any 

' ii*'‘ -'j' ' ' ‘ '>v'.' 4 . 

?, ,ta .§|eep bn tfie ground Aftct 




stafetnent, .Lord,,Mt>ira* 
;f,<;.ffi|kea»AMether. he exbectt 


velJ^'aj^pbMtely, 
of 


.^xpeefed'the _ 

’ Wb'uld Vtainel^5 lie ;.dbwn' 3biit 

'' " tb \tte *.^fe' 'eC tfe ^ .isiSIsins^' Wnd 

' ' . ' .jAi' ' - I 
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give, their families, their prop^^rty^ 
c4^|iitiy, :|vi^hiit an effort for their prestrva^ 
•,tion?' V-' 

Haying, pursued this line of argumetit for 
soipe tim,e, apd having proved, l>y the instruc¬ 
tions to General Lake, that governTnent, even 
when forced,forselfrpreservation, to hp’erecourse 
to coercive measures, had acted with all thp 
fehit^ and forbearance ^hich the circumstances 
of the case would allow;—and having, conse¬ 
quently^ demonstrated the injustice of Lord 
Moira’s accusations, he informed his t.ordship, 
that his own town of Ballinahinch was one of ike 

It 

rankest (^itadels of treason in the kingdont Lord 
Moira had informed the House, that h^ had 
assembled the people of that town, and, after 
he had unfolded to them the mischiefs of reput- 
licanism, the virtues of the King, and the good 
qualities of the Heii-Apparent; he r^d thiir 
loyalty in their eyes, and it \vas expressed, 
without , a possibility of deception, in their 
couutenanil^ Lord Clare, however, referred him 
to the trials of some privates of the Monaghan 
militia, whe^liie would find that |Hese unftJitu- 


lljiatc men weie seduced, ajpd swdm by, one 
, of. h}S!’' Wn,^e^an4i;'; in, 

*■' hin,cil>;, tfilat, ipducefoefilt';wthe)i>,^' desert 





for tbof.RevBlutioiiaty^jirmy ^^ 
-prov^Mliy tfeei solemn conf<^sipn'’^'tj|i^'SoldfefS’ 

.. then^elve8/a% 'the tnc|n^n'''tllS?',pxe6iitidfi* 
.T2ba| ver}! jto^vp^ of BpHioaWncS was sui^moned, 

tio;'^git?e‘^ upVi|3S farms ;*^he 
people f^se(^lyas inot uritiktliey were 
threaten€<i)Wiilr;i^^^ foi?ce, ^ that they* did 

give them up; and, amongst other things, no 
inconsiderable .quantity of pikes! Are pytes,” 
said iLord Clare, ^‘^largumeiits for ^reform?? are 
pikes the emblems of loyalty, to the Heir Appa- 
;rent?” Lord Moira was further temind^d,.that 
. his . own groom ancl gardener, ; in. that m very 
town, acknowledged themselves members of 
, Jthse Hnion, and admitted that pike-handies, had 
jhcen poncealed in his Lordship’s awn\ tipiber- 
where, his Lordship-s own 4gent found 
traces of ,tl^m. But as Lord Moira had asserted 
rthat< thevloyalty of Ballinahincb .bad^ been im- 
;rpeaci^di>1otil)" 'by the evidenccvof )0i3e;,|main, of 
■vt^namr^o^^tegan; It \^ps fonndi mtbe^ry^to 

..jtaile to. tlbef^ouse, ^that.JiMibecn 

to Downpatri^^ for' secMt^; 

unfottunateM&tiared':t^ 'qhit 





niai3ertTO ;i:cntinels drunk, and then 

of: a^h^ndr€d^~ ball-car 
wa8 the lo^^al town * ofii BallinMihidfe. 
Ser^iiil inaccuradi^si into which ^ Lord 

' '< S * >, 'a ' - , , I „ , 

Moint .h^ been betrayed’by ibi8mtbrmii,tioh, 
were corrected by Lord Crate jr tvho 
fairly;:to biS/Lordship, whether therd> was;iio 
rebellion in; the tojuntry of a njost defepeihjc 
natpiie, and haying a most treasonkblCobjectPH- 
If rebellion vvaej'to be tnet by thei slow'ojjera- 
tipn of law, it was trul}t observed, t theid wdu{d 
soon /be no law at ialh ^hil observation was 
made for the purpose of contrasting Lord Moira’s 
past practice with his ])resenti theory^'' In the 
ydar :17S 1, in' Aiftonca^ then an a states of Vebdl- 
1 ion, Isaac Hay lies, an Amencan^'iSlolondl, 
was taken by a patrole, and, be^pg hMntified as 
a man who had takeii the 6ath'^of/%1}%i«^ce, 
he was hanged, without' fOrther ceremony^ %tt 
a charge of having; at^mpted. to corrupt the 
troops, i by terrifying the ti 
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* weak* A^'ifhe ' defence .made^foi^ this Jium- 

;r; * iim,iex!s^m'-pfu0o^^ (wUidjtopk.-Pbioe 

Charles-Towa, SquUjii Car^aai'Jtt the suminer of. J7fii) 

_ _ t. ..j.. ^ ,<r _j Li_ T' _-j? 
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^ary^nit>tle of punishment was, that, cluring 
the eilsiohce of iin actual. lebelKpn, to \vait 
for tlie forms of law was to yield to. the 

rchcl^« 

jlriiat was the charge preferred against 
, Lo^fCamden ? . That, during a rebellion in 
the country, the rebels having endeavoured to 
corrupt the King s troops, to' seduce the weak, 
and to terrify the timitl, having manufactured 

found\.under arms, and employed ir a regiment to 

pppose the British government, though he oad become a sub¬ 
ject, and had accepted tlic protection of oiat go.era -nt, aftei 
the redaction of Charles-Town. The "^u’ e of Richmond stig¬ 
matized this proc'eeding, as illegal, bcuba^'-u^, and in diUc.--- 
It was defended, however, by tlie Lord Chance or as singly 
legal i lus Lordship maintaimd, that Colon.n Kayncs, having 
bfeeti taken in arms, after ndraission to lus parole, was ]:«-ie 
to be hanged up instanier, without any other form trial 
than what was necessary to identify his person, ana the 
House concvirred in the justice c this opinion. Wht Lord 
Rawdon, however, returned to Engi^nd, he feU so mu-h 
offmded at having such harsh t .ns apnlied to h'- conduct, 
(which was; unquestionably, regular, legal, and propel,) 
that he demanded satisfaction of the Nobleman who used them, 
in a peremptory manner; nor was he satisfied, until he 
had received the most ample apology, which he could, himself, 

, ;dictate. yet to conduce,, ,at least, ^ legal, a-egular, and oi 
necessary, on the part 6 f the Irish .government aqd army, did hi» 
Hirdship, at this p^ii|, not scruple to apply terms more 
m‘ 4 e; harsh,''.00 n|ijustT''an^'‘We tmwarran^ble. 
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jtikesj stolen arms, murdered magistrates', 'atid 
^iffrighted tlie country, avowing their ilesigii 
of waiting for foreign aid, to overtlirow the 

^ i ^ 

Constitution, and renounce all allegiance, they 
were, by the order of Lorrl Camden, disarmed 
and deprived of the power of ofl'ending against 
the laws and peace of the country, that he 
might he sparcil the painful necessity of hang- 
iijg tiK'-n, ** Colonel Haynes, without any 
form ol' trial 

Lv.. d (’late tated that, in consequence of 
the vigv)rm's ’measures the governmen*^, and 
^ hrm c 'ut*^ Oi General Lake, the country 
Y s ta!rt returning to peace and comfort.— 
Industiy began to re appear, and manufactures 
dourisj • until Loid IMolru made his unfor- 
i iii sncvv I in the 1 ritish Pailiainent, and 
' ' ugn (f going to Iicland. As 

a a> «his wa‘ rfiinounccd, the broken spirits 
Ol i\ I vived, ati as. H'iution was formed 

for the collodion of grievances, a call was pul)- 
lisheu to all manner of pei 'ons,-—“ Come unto 
me, all ve that heavy laden, and disburtheu 
youi grievances to us.” I’his was the signal for 
new disturbances, and it had, unhappily, befen 
too successful! 

A report haying been circulated of a p 
bable change of Ministers, the leaders of t}ie^, 
IJnion thought that a favourable oppottmity 




'"■'■ill- 
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j^oriiagly,! sadai;@sptfj to;; 
'the;..^^upty;M\D^^wn,y46siri '-bipi., ;tC!,»if^i 
JkrSi^l'mg 4C; ajlj, ihe,^nha,lbjt^pts,.gij*a,t,.^^^^ 

^pd'^is. j-eq^r 
8ii^ !)»:iw -]eYea ji|gigne'd Ay some nf , the,. very 
Ik^^k^^rptiji^irho iipd <calle^ upow: t:he Viceroy 
to ti|ffi county to be out o;f :the King> 

jfC!«:ii.y/^igjilleg^:aGi:,,.hp,we.v.er, the Mggis- 
trujt& jtopfc ijareftp p|evcpt,;l.,But a petition ^fas, 
Cftrrie^ about for signature^j . anfi 
fi^st iiatne:, sy^bscribed to ? t was that of ?ar 
Jrotesta^t Bishop, who did not sOruplc to h^wjfe 
^ 0 ondt<tb 6 ^^uuty a paper* intended to carty a 

the foot of tjie Thrpne* /. - 

"'L ^ ft^er it was as$er|^, thaV in con* 

'• '' ' ** 

S|ipqoe^e:|^ th 0 ;i\!J(ar, thp in^iifaptures of 
Zai^fbM'he^^^^^oyod; that* by a >v^r *whiph 

t* • ^ f ■ ' _ t> 

had'iat^>wast&ith$ Gcrtmn £m{:^re, the dempM 
6>)i %ishf^Ufn;fe«sd been diminished, n In oj>p<v 
^<%Jn.:stpH^i»i ^rtibn; tl)e,,€.hancellcm,r6t8tedj 
from aumority, thaj;;, .;,the*. avmfigs? ! of ■ iMCn 
exppfted: % f<^siyeef«» i4n)edi3tely'pr«eding 
thea«t|r,\ jeps NI v#s,*®ipnsT%ni; hundred thom^ 
sj^^foimds m y^i-at»di.tt^'^ average farfAhei^ 
fe^foar years 


hundred 


f 


vas iiojid! 
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liad' ever ■ been? kiio^ ^incfe'^^tK^ 
firdf'^^festailrsiitnent of Hhe 
the i^ebr^t ^6f the ihi^tak^ -^s siih^ly : this^,^ ; 
the jSarty in’England ba^^ the 
^j)laiht, ^h(l it \Vas h^ces'sary for their friends in- 
Ireland tb follow thern,Vight or'Wrdki^i 
yeaf 179 / (a. great ^portibii 'of wlilbh' hkd p4e^d 
since the petition in questiony there ^Was 
decrease, indeed, bf the Linen'tradef bhf the 
^titioners ^nbglebtbd to siatej. the ‘trnb re^aotf 
of il They did ’tfof state thit the nbriberii 
weaver had given u|»' the' shuttle for the' Jiihey 
that they'had abindonbch theif ,$bbbr'habits 
itrddstry ahd fdigibfi for midnight butrag^%id 
ttaitofoUS asSbciationi^tid thatvthCy h^d degoi 
nei'ated' frbm' iwaniifabturcrs into mutdbitk.*^ 
The^e Were-the'^means by whibh thb^irt'ahufae-^ 
thres/ the cbmfbWs, and the trianqUitlity oPt%& 

, counk^i'had.beeni'dei5ttoyedi’ ^(U-'-'Uui', 
l^‘’•’i‘■Tn^■"■'^sy^^r'to''the aBsertibi^'^that 
®f. ■ felf4»4'^' trf ' 

■ ■iat'' , pi^ted^, 
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imly^tountry,; in Europe, r which had ' profited 
by the war. In the Southern parts of Irelant^ 
where the people had long remained loyal, 
and where, in consequence, tranquillity had not 
been iifterrupted, industry flourishech and trade 
prospered.— But this happiness was not suffered 
to he of long duration, for when the Freiiq|i 
had atteuipted to invade the country in 179 G, 
they found such a disposition to resist them, 
that, on their return, they reproached Mr.Tone 
with the deception which he had practised upon 
them, in the assurance that the whole country 
w'oukl rise at their approach, and hasten to joiu 
their standard. Tone promised to correct this 
mistake,;, he, accordingly, sent a strong remon¬ 
strance to the leaders of the Union, on the 
necessity of, iniinediutely organizing the South; 
and they succeeded hut too well in tlieir efforts 
for the < accomplishment of this diabolical pur¬ 
pose. 

* A‘ petition for a change of Ministers had 
been circulated iu the County of Kildare, and 
th^ name of a lame Mendicant was one of the 
first affixed to it. A Pc^r had passed a whole 
dayjn procuring signatures in the little tow|i 
qfi li^eiKlip, and devoted two h^urs to shaWfe the 
acy pf a Blacksmith, his apprentice^ 
bafcatid iaboufer, to add their lilamca 
list. It was truly remarked^ the 
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Chancellor, that it’w^as:hardly possible thlt the 
Country should! be otherwise than distulhecl, 
when disturbances were encouraged hy Such 
paltry artifices in men of rank, who used those 
means to force one set of men into, and ano^ 
ther set of men out of, the Cabinet of Greait 
Britain. 

But, a few days previous to this debate, 
in the Irish Parliament, the following order, 
of the Executive Directory of the Union, was 
issued.—United Irishmen, your numbers aret^; 
now so much increased, that you may justly be 

called the people; but your organization must 

\ 

increase with your numbers, for, without it, 
how can your s.trength be brought to act?— 
Consider what a time this is; when France has, 
after overcoming all the povveis of Europe, 
marched all her troops to her coasts for thciiiS asion 
of (h'eat Britain and Ireland, to meet men arra} ed 
in the cause of liberty, and anxious to receive 
them, (jrcat Britain, fdling into bankruptcy 
and ruin; this is the inomeht lor you to ex€rt 
yourselves; unite and organize, and, ere long, 
you must be, free.” And this order was im¬ 
mediately followed by another, enjoining Ihe 
4 Jinfbn to meet in bodies of not nxore than 
or 3 ix, to ■Venn no particular iiniforiu, to wfR' 
in confideitc^ifan tlie time When they-Voukl 





recei^ ta^si^raeci fi^oni tfae ariTiies of" f 
aml*.tiiey tliiist siecefecli, ^ > 4 * ? * 

, . ^efom he Conceded 1iiis l^winous, slce'teh 
of t]bo > passiiigi, tiftiesj' tlt6 Cll4lic5elloi'^;^ 
a mv^oUitionary engttie^ whiolt tik 

had lately Wv recotiW;- When it 
ttlie 5 protection afforded > to 
wititcsses^ iagistvatts, and jurors^, ensute^di’and'^ 
estabibhed, the operation of the law.s,; a scheme? 
w^^i devised to - abuse the administration Of 
ju^tice.^ Every man concerned in that admi¬ 
nistration was held up as the -most cbrra^t, 
ty#anmail,: arid profliga^, of character^ ; the 
truth HrVftSiipervettedv the most scandalous mis¬ 
representations were matle bf the conduct 6f^ the 
^om*tI,*and therwholc feme of the Fnion'#^ 
bent >tQi propagate these falsehoods. Tbk was 
most dagrairtly the caise with rcspect’ to Wil¬ 
liam OrCy one of tho.mo.^^ active MeihbersiOf 
the^Urtion; who was. execiitcrf ^'t ^arvicktergos, 

on^he Uth oF October,. 17^7-t This man was 

hudiclahH'or endeavouring tb seducei two^^sol- 


/ ' i O |y 
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This scheme w#? first 

£n|lUh Parlian^^it, Mrhere ibe Qppppi^i|(pp 

cot biusk to reVile .die Jti^gesW SebtodV for. . 

atid/jninisk' pebknl ghdiy'bl treasonaiile ' 

' 7*^4 kr^ker, 
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diers from their duty and allegiance; the 
df the men, Wheatly and Lindsey, had be^ni 
found in a. list of the Union^ seized upon a 
Committee in the act of sitting. The men 


^?ere apprehended; they confessed the crime,* 
and each of them, distinctly, and separately, 
c|^rged Orr as the Secretary of the meeting at 
which they were sworn. They named several 
persons who w^re present, not one of whom 
was brought to disprove their allegations ; and, 
although a witness was brought to inipeadh the 
credit of Wheatly, his evidence was of such an 
incredible nature, that the Judge did not think 
it necessary to take it down in his note^book;ii 
No attempt was made to discredit the other 
witness, and Orr was found guilty by a Jury, 
who, at the same time; though repeatedly cau¬ 
tioned to re-consider their verdict, recom¬ 
mended him to mercy. A motion was made 
in arrest of judgment. An account of the 
Trial was printed, which, to the disgrace of 
the profession, Lord Clare said, mutilated and 
garbled as it was, was obviously produced under 
the inspection of a Barrister. By that account of 
the motion in arrest of judgment, the country 
was given to understaml, that Orr was tried 
under a Statute which liad expired, although 
tl^ere were several other" counts in the indict¬ 
ment, bad it been possible to suppose that the** 


VoL. V. 




act was riot in force* The motion 
^ws overruled, and, after it had been so ex¬ 
posed of, a counsel, who wbre the 
gown, went into courts and exhibited an affidk-^ 
vU, ^in which ^ it was stated that the jury were 
dj|hnk. And, when asked why he did this, he 
answer^l; that his object was to move fm ‘^11 
attachiherit against the jury;—but the real 
object of its introduction, said the Chancellor, 
"vvas to slander the administration of justice, 
and for no other purpose. Tlie^ noble and 
learned 5udge, as was his duty, transmitted the 
recommendation of the jury to government;— 
but, when asked if fie concurred iu it, he 
declared that he ebuM not. 


Affidavits were then made arid transmitted 
to the Viceroy to impeach the conduct of the 
jury; but although the report alluded to con¬ 
tained an account of an affidavit tending to 
discredit the witness, it is most certain that n$ 
tmh affdavit was ever laid before the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant. Upon such grounds as these the execu¬ 
tion of this rebel had been held out as a miirder. 


a;rid, at a dtunken meeting at a tatern in 
iiondou, a member of the English Parlia- 
I merit was said to have giveri/as a toast/ “Th^ 
* riieiriory of Williafn Orr, tfasely ‘iririrdfered;”'and, 
it also said, that’rihothetyo||by gentleman, 
Witfi equal zCal ahd delica^, at the^aam^ 





meeting, gave, as a bumper toast, ** 

^ord Lieutenant, and the Irish Cabinet, fe^seen 
in the situation of M^illiam On.”—The object 
of all this was very plain; if the sources of 
public justice were thus poisoned, its adminis¬ 
tration would soon become impracticable. Lord 
Clare adverted to the profligate speech ot 
Irish Iparrister, who, he said, deserved the pil- 
iory, in which he had’thc audacity to support 
this same calumn}', •and to utter a foul libel on ' 
public justice, in its very sanctuary. 

The Chancellor observed, that, besides the 
test and supremacy acts, there was but one sta* 
tutc which affected the Homan Catholics, as 
such ; that was the act which rendered a dertain 
portioii of property a necessary qualificatiou fo# 
the keeping of arms. It was needless to dwdl 
on the fundamental importance to the constitu¬ 
tion ; of the test and supremacy laws, which 
extended alike to all his Majesty’s subjects, or 
to explain bow the country had flourished under 
their influence. The Chancellor requested Lord 
Moira, when he returned to England, to ris^ in 
. the British House of Peers, and move for a 
repeal of those laws. He was afraid, howeyer, 
would not comply, and for this reason :—^I|e 
would Jj.e told that, for an attempt of the vciy ^ 
kind, James ibe Second was expelled from 
t]be Tjiron^ of England ;-^he wpuld be told, 
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that he was about to cdndemn the principles of 
the revolution, and to impeach the title of the 
House of Hanover. For, could any man say, 
that, if it were right to repeal the test and 
j^iipremacy laws, James the Second, who was 
exj^lled for that attempt, was not worse used 
than any other Prince that ever lived.* In the 
memorable declaration of James, which hurled 
him from the Tlirone, Would be found no very 
dissimilar model of the test of the Irish Union. 
In that declaration, the Monarch avowed, that 
he had brought Papists into his Privy Council 
for the purpose of pi oraoting a brotherhood of 
adection, and a conciliation of religious diffe¬ 
rences; and it was asked, if that declaration 
^had not been made, would tlie House of Hano- 
ver have now sat on the Throne of these king¬ 
doms ? 

Lord Moira was called upon to disclose his 
panacea, his nostrum, which was to conciliate 
men who had broken the pledges which they 
had formerly given, and to ensure their fidelity; 
and, by tlie aid of which a Protestant Church 
Was to stand against a Roman Catholic State; 
and the British Constitution against a Repub- 
Jkan Democracy.—^What was the principle of 
he British Constitution ?—that the Ghtirch and 

Lord Clarets speech, p.42. ' 
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Stateare united, and that he who attempts to Sepa¬ 
rate them will shake the whole fabric. And this 
was well known to the Union ; the members of 
w^hich saw that the altar was a main pillar qf the 
Throne; they, therefore, devised the scheme of 
reviving religious disputes, and, if they could 
succeed in exciting animosities, they perceived 
that they would accomplish their purpose. Ano¬ 
ther principle of the C'onstitution was, that no man 
sliould exercise any of the powers of the State, 
who should not give a solemn proof of his 
allegiance to that Constitution, in Church and 
State, a precaution absolutely necessary to its 
conservation. d know,” said the Chancellor, 
tliat amongst the Catholics are many worthy, 
good, and loyal men; but I know that they are 
so because they liave not political power;—I 
know that it is impossible for a man to be a good 
Catholic without doing every thing to forward 
the interests of his Church ; and 1 know that, to 
that purpose he must employ the power which 
he might obtain in a Protestant State. Let me 
remind your Lordships, that this is no obsolete 
doctrine; that it is the basis of the present 
titular Bishop of Waterford’s celebrated letter^ 
that it is to be found in another letter, of po¬ 
ther Bishop of that Church, as strongly recom¬ 
mended,' though less incautiously expressed. 
I know that the inoder||^ Catholics were dis- 
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pleased at the violence of Doctor Hussey; but 
I also know, it wiis his expression^ and not hi* 
doctrine, of which they disapprove.” 

, It was observ ed", by Lord Clare, that the act 
of lupreir.acy stood in tile way of the notable 
scheme proposed by: Lord JMoira; that act which 
connected the sjiiritual ])o\vcr of th.e Church of 
Ireland wntli the Crown of' Great Britain. 
Would Lord Moira venture to address his 
Majesty to repeal a lavv^ which it was a question 
wliethep the King could ev^ii assent'to rc^peal ? 
These were didicult constiattional questions, 
not to be decided by the arguments of pikes, 
of cannons, and howitzers. ' The Chancellor 
concluded his able speech with beseeching Lord 
Mcifa, when he saw' the condition to which 
‘the country had been reduced by the artifices 
of party, on his return to England,—as lie valued 
the peace and happiness of Ireland,—to use his 
influence with the politicians of Great Britain, 
to dissuade them tVoin continuing to play the 
game of party politics in that unfortunate coun^ 
try. The noble Earl does not know the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland so well as I do; he does not 
mow that there is not so volatile or cre^nlons 
» people on the earth; that they are ready to be 
the dupes "of any projector who will only pro 
fess good will towards themthat they will not 
hesitate if any man comes with a book in ohf 
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hand, and a declaration in .the other, to talce his 
test,, provided it professes to be for tlicir advan¬ 
tage. If he knew this, he would be less sur¬ 
prised at the melancholy influence which words 
and parties have with them, and he would be 
more anxious, than he is, to prevent the increase 
of so mischievous a practice.” Earl Moira’s 
motion was negatived, on a division, by thirty^ 
'five to ten. 

From this speech of Lord Clare’s,' a better 
estimate may be formed of the state of Ireland, 
the disposition of the people, and the cause, 
of the dreadful disturbances which threatened 
the destruction of every thing which renders a 
country desirable, than from any other docu- 

j ’ ^ 

ment, the reports of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees, perhaps', only excepted. The oppor¬ 
tunities which he enjoyed for acquiring cor¬ 
rect information; the known integrity of his 
character; and the high and important station 
which he fdlcd, all combined to secure his 
testimony against those suspicions winch gene¬ 
rally iittach to the evddcnce of partisans. The 
most implicit belief, therefore, may be safely 
giveij to all his statements, respecting the views 
and proceedings of the rebels, and the condi:^||||t( 
of the government. Indeed, within jthree weeks 
of this discussion, on the first of February, a 
Provincial Committee of the rebels was holden 
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at Shane s-Castle, at which it was declared, 
** that three delegates had arrived from iFrance; 
that the French exj>edition was going forward, 
and was soon expected ; that three delegates had 
been sent from the United Britons to the Nati¬ 
onal Committee, and that, from that moment, 
they were to consider England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, all as one people, acting for one com¬ 
mon cause;—that there were Jegislators now 
chosen from the three kingdoms, to act^ as an 
executive for the \Vliole; that they were now 
sure of obtaining liberty though the Fl’ench 
should never come;—that the delegates should 
cause the men to hold themselves in readiness, 
as the hour of action could not be far distant; 
and that they should collect the names of all 
their friends, and their places of residence.’'* 
This was done, and numbers of loyal men were 
pointed out for assassination, in two papers, 
devoted to the rebels, the PresSy the property 
of Arthur 0‘Connor, and the Union Star,'^ 

* Eeport of the Secret Committee, Appendix, pwlll. 

f The following short extracts from this detestable paper, 
which, to the disgrace of government, was long published 

with impunity, will suffice to demonstrate the justice of this 

,1 •** 

jpertion, and to prove the extreme audacity and confidence of 
the rebels at this period. 

** He here offers to public justice the following detestable 
traitors, as spies and perjured informers. Perhaps some arm. 
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Only two days before Lord Moira made his 
motion, a paper, containing this notice, was 
found stuck upon the walls of St. Mary’s Church, 
Dublin, “ Liberty ! Erin go bragli! — You 
Protestant heretics! Take notice, that mass 
will commence in this Church by the first of 
May next; your blood shall tlow, and your 
souls shall be sent to the devil, your grand¬ 
father.”* Altjiough Lord Moira had exerted 
every effort to obtain, and performed every act 
to deserve, popularity, in the county of Dov\’n, 
whefe his estate was situated, yet, at a county^ 
meeting of United Irishmen, held at Saintficld, 
on the fourth of February, 1798, the following 
passage appeared in the minutes of their pro¬ 
ceedings. “ Nothing particular was done, 
except that Earl Moira’s character was discussed 

more lucky than the rest, may reach his heart,, and free the 
world from bondage.” Here followed the list of the proscribed 
persons-—a description of their persons, and every possible 
incitement and direction to assassination. Again, “ Let the 
indignation of man be raised against the impious wretch, who 
profanely assumes the title of reigning by the grace of God, and 
impudently tells the world he can do bo wrong.” The King 
is then called an impious blasphemer j” told that his fate is 
inevitable ; that the first professor of his trade has recently 
bled for the crimes of the craft and that his throne 
tottering. 

, ^ * Sir R. Musgrave’s Menjoirs^ p. I98. 



at full lengt]), to know whether he was' a nian 
that could he depended on, or not, by the peo- 
j)le ? It was agreed that he was as great a tyrant 
as the Lord Lieutenant, and a deeper designing 
■ And, on the very day on ^yhich Lord 

Moka’s proposal for the adoption of conciliatory 
ipeas;ures was subihittcd to jtjie House of Peers, 
the Provincial Committees of rebels, both of 
Ulster arid of Leinster, the one' sitting at 
Armagh, the other in Dublin, adapted this 
resolution:— That we will give no attention 

^hatever to any attempt made either 

Parliament, to divert the public, mind from 
the ^rand object we Inrve in view, as nothing 
short of complete emaiycipation of our country 
will satisfy us.*’ 

. But, notwithstanding the bold front which 
Rebellion thus displayed, as it were, in the? 
face of day, bidding dehence to Government, 
and, rclydng on the success of their traitorous 
schemes, Sir Lawrence Parsons proposed, in the 
House of Commons, on the fifth , of Marcli, 
the. same plan of conciliation and concession 
which the House of Peers had so recently 
rejected. The arguments by wliich he attempted 

support it were the same as thoi^e^feed by 

* of the Secret Commilteej Appendix, Np. XlVj 
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Lord Moira, and they experienced the same 
fate, for his motion was negatived by one hun^ 

, i7^cd and Jifty-aiv to nmctecn. 

Every thing was now ri])e for that explo¬ 
sion which the Government had so long 
expected to take place, and its dreadful pre¬ 
cursors, outrage and murder, proclaimed its 
^near approach. The w}iolc diabolical plan was 
formed with systcm^itic precision; the French 
model had been so far followed,, that no mean 
scrunles of <lc]icacy, no unmanly feelings of 
reniS^e, were suffered to interpose the slightcs|| 
obstacle to the full accomplishment of the 
murderous project. Alf tlie Members of the 
Government, and tlic major part of the two 
Houses of Parliament, with ail those loyal persons 
idio liad displayed tlieir zeal, in defence of the 
cstahlishnient in Church and State, were 
included in the bloody roll of pioscription. 
It was wished, however, to obtaiu the assist¬ 
ance of a French force, before the signal of 

% 

massacre was given, and Arthur O’Connoi-, and 
the Priest, O'Coiglcy, had been dispatched to 
France for that purpose. But the vigilance of 
the Bii|ish Government interrupted their mis¬ 
sion; they were apprehended on the road; t^e 
Priest met the fate he deserved on the gallows; 
and his companion was kept in confinement, 
and afterwards sent a prisoner to Ireland. 
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Two of the leaders of the Belfast rebels, 
Hughes and Neilson, were in Dublin", in the 
month of April, to concert measures for the 
grand attack. Hughes afterwards declared, 
chat he accompanied Neilson, on the iiSth of 
April, to the house of Mr. Grattan, at Tiniie- 
hinch, that Mr. &rattaii having learned from 
himself, that he was an United Irishman^ ques- 
ti()ncd him mucli about the state of the North, 
and the number of houses burned there by the 
government or the Orange Men. Mr.Grattan also 
eiu|uired how many United Irishmen, antl^ow 
many Orange men, there were, in his province; 
and he was told by Hughes, that he supposed 
alK)ut 1126,000 of tile iWmer, and about 12,000 
of the latter. In Mr. Grattan's library was a 
primed Constitution of the United Irishmen, 
respecting which Mr. Grattan asked Hughes 
various questi ins. Ncilscii had a private con- 
ft ionce with Mr. Grattan, and, on taking leave, 
IMr. Grattan told Neilson, in the presence of 
Hughes, that he would be in town on, or before, 
t ie Tins :ay following. Neilson, himself, ad- 
mitted^, that he had t\^o interviews with Mr. 
G.attan, at Tinnehinch, in the month of.April, 
and that lie either shewed Mr. GratWn the 
Constitution of the United Irishmen, or ex- 
plained it to him, “ and pressed him to .tome ^ 
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fonvardJ^ * It is evident, if these men j?poke 
truth, and no attempt, it is believed, lias been 
made to impeach their veracity, that Mr,G rattan’s 
zeal had, in this instance, transported him far, 
very far, beyond the bounds of discretion, and 
had brought him near, very neai’, to the coiir 
tines of treason. 

Misprision of treasonf says one of the 
'•commentators on the Laws of England, “ con¬ 
sists in the hare lounvlcdge and conctalnait of 
treason^ witliout any degree of assent tlxieto, 
for |®y assent makes tlie i)aity a piii\cipal 
traitor, as, indeed, the concealment, which was 
construed aiding- and abetting, did, at the com¬ 
mon law, in like manner as the knowledge of a 
plot against the State, and not revealing- it, 
was a capital crime in Elorcncc, and other states 
of Italy. Bat it is now enacted, bv tlie Statute 
1 and 2. Ph. and Alar. c. 10, tliata hare conceal¬ 
ment of treason sliall be only held a misj)iision. 
This concealment becomes criminal, if the party 
apprized of the treason do^s not, as soon as con¬ 
veniently may be, reveal it to sonic Judge cf Assize, 
or Justice of the Peace. But if there be any 
probable circumstances of assent, as if one 
goes tq^ treasonable meeting, knowing, before- 

* Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the House 
«f Lords, August 30, 1798 . ^ 
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lraf}t^, that a conspiracy is intended against the* 
King; or, being in such company once by 
accident, and having heard -such trCaso:^able 
coiis})iracy, meets the same company again, 
and hears more of it, but conceals it;—this is 
an implied assent in law, and makes the concealer 
guilty of actual J^gh treasoi^.* 

If this exposition of We la\v be applied to 
thb facts divulged by Ncilson and Hughes, 
it is impossible not to draw 'the conclusion, 
that it was the imperative duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to render tills matter the a 

legal investi|;ation. The cliarge was cl^Fand 
positive; it was solemnly advanced before a 
Committee of the House of Peers, in tlie pre¬ 
sence of the Lord High Chancellor of* the 
Realm; and, unless the Government totally 
discredited the testimony of the witnesses, 
(whB, be it observed, could not, at that period, 
have had the smallest interest to deceive them,) 
they betrayed not only a pusillaninrous spirit, but 
a culpable neglect of their duty, in not carry¬ 
ing it before a proper tribunal. Indeed, justice 
40 the party accused required the institution 
of at legal inquiry, in order that his innocence, 
if the charge were really unfounded,4i|ight be 
established in the most public, and,^ie most 

j I * Blackstope’s Compentaries, Vol. IV, p, 120. 
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satisfactory, manner, and on the most solid 
grounds. As it is, the unprejiuliced v6ice of 
posterity must be left to pronounce judgment 
on the facts as they stand on the records of 
liistbry. 

All the prccautiox;is adopted by tlie GoVern- ** 
ment would, probably, have, proved inadequate 
to avert, or to tlic coming storm, liad 

mot a person, who was privy to the plans of 
tlie rebels, most providentially interfered to 
prevent tlicir accomplisliment. Mr. Tliomas 
Homo Ids, who liad been a silk manufacturer in 
Dim fill, having acquired a com]^1:;tent indepen¬ 
dence, had retired to an estate wliich he had 
purchased at Kilkea Castle, in the County of 
Kiftlare, where he had considerable iutluence 
among the Romanists. This circumstance 
induced Lord EdVvard Idtzgerald, aiid Mr. 
Oliver Bond, two of the chief conspirators, 
to exert every elfort in order to gain him over 
to their cause. They succeeded, at last, and 
Mi\ Reynolds took the usual Oath at the house 
of Bond, in Dublin, at the beginning of 1797- 
He was persuaded to accept the commission 
^of Colonel in the Relicl Army, with th*^ offices 
of TAsurer and Representative of the County 
of Kimare, and, afterwards, that of delegate 
for the province of Leinster. He soon, how¬ 
ever, discovered that the conspirators; instead 
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of intending to reform the abuses of ^hOfState, 
and to abolish all religious distinctions^ which 
w^s their professed object at first, meditated 
the subversion of tlie Constitution, the 
sacre of tlie leading members of the Govern- 
mentj and of such persons as should oppose 
their designs, and, therefore, he resolved to 
frustrate their plans, by embracing the first 
opportunity of communicating them to some 
person in whom he could cdnfide. 

After he had adopted this resolution, an 


opportunity presented itself for carrying 



effect. Ill a conversation which he had with 


a Mr. Cope, an eminent merchant of Dublin, 
that gentleman deplored, in strong terms, the 
dreadful outrages committed in various parts of 
the kingdom, which he justly considered as 
evident symptoms of an approaching rebellion. 
This opening Mr. Reynolds gladly availed him¬ 
self of, and he informed his friend, that he 


knew a person who was possessed of all the 
secrets of the rebels, and who, by way of atone¬ 
ment for the crime which he had committed by 
joining them, was disposed to communicate to 


government all lie knew of their plans and 
designs.—The only conditions which !l|^nolds 
prescribed, were the concealment of his name, 
for . the present, and the supply of such a sum 
of money would be liecessary to pay the' 
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cxti^ordinaU-y expence which he must incur, by 
^ temporary al^sence from the country, where 
his in consequence of his disclosure of the 
schemes of the rebels, would be exposed to the 
most imminent danger. These preliminary 
arrangements having been concluded, he un¬ 
folded the whole af this nefarious scheme. 
And, in consequence of this information, Mr, 
Swan, a magistrate of Dublin, accompanied by 
twelve Serjeants, not ’ in regimentals, repaired, 
on the twelfth of March, 1798, to the house 
of C)^er Bond, in Bridge Street^ where the 
Leinster delegates were sitting in council. Here 
they seized a variety of important documents. 


containing such information as led to a discovery 
of the whole plot, and the particulars of the 
intended insurrection. The delegates, thii^tcen 
in number, were apprehended, as >vere, on the 
the same day, Thomas A. Emmett, a barrister, 
William James M^Nevin, Messieurs Bond, 


Sweetman, Henry and Hugh Jackson;—and 
warrants were issued against three others of the 


leading conspirators, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Richard McCormick, and W. Sampson, a ^bar¬ 
rister, who had effected their escape."^ 

It ^||| not the intention of the rebels to 


* AU these particulars are extracted from the report of the 
Secret Qommittce of the Irish Parliament. 

VoL. V. G g 
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Ti)akc their destined attack on the government, 
before they had secured tlie assistance of .^heir 
French allies; but, having* perceived, thg,t the 
judicious conduct of government, in blending 
mercy with rigour, extending the former to the 
repentant, and making the refractory feel the 
cifects of the latter; and Imving all their plans 
unexpectedly disclosed, by the arrest of so 
many of their principal members, they resolved 
to make one desperate elfort. For this pur¬ 
pose, their military committee immediately 
digested a plan for a general rising; they pro¬ 
posed to make themselves masters of the capital, 
and to secure tlie neighbouring camp at Laugh- 
linstown, and the park of artillery at Chapel- 
izod, on the same Jiight. The rebels of the 
counties of Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare, 
were to co-operate in this grand attack. As 
soon as the insurrection had thus commenced, 
the event was to be signified to the distant 
counties, in the North and South, by the stop¬ 
page of the mail coaches. 

The fabrication of those murderous tnstru- 
jiients of rebellion, pikes, was now carried,on 
with tlie utmost industry, and with such bare¬ 
faced effrontery, that blacksmiths we^ detected 
in making them, even at noon-day :* while 

* Musgravtf'i Memoirs, p. 203. 
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leaden gutters were stripped off tlie houses to be 
converted into bullets. So ripe were the popu- 
lace<. of Dublin for rebellion, that it required 
more prudence to restrain, than zeal to stimulate, 
their efforts. In the month of April, a large 
body of them assembled in the liberty, and 
attempted to demolish the houses of some loyal 
subjects, ])utwere prevented by the timely inter- 
“position of the. Yeomanry. So confident were 
they of success, that, so long before as March, 
1797, when the time for the renewal of pub¬ 
licans’ licenses arrived, the persons who applied 
for tliem told the magistrates, with a stern and 
insolent air, that that would be their last appli¬ 
cation and, in March, 17.99, ^hey used the 
same languaue. On the thirtieth of March, 
the Viceroy found it necessary to publish a pro¬ 
clamation, containing the most direct and posi¬ 
tive orders to the officers commanding his 
Majesty’s forces, to employ them with the 
^itmbst vigour and decision for the suppression 
of a treasonable conspiracy against the govern- 
-ment arid constitution, which had manifested 
‘ itadf in open acts of violence and rebellion. 

. (tc; It was now deemed expedient to place 

. Musgrave’ft Memoirs, p. 204. If the magistrates bad 

4ischarged their duty, they would not have renewed the licences 
oi men who had dared to make use of such threatening Ian- 
guage. 

«g3 
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Mr. Reynolds in a state of security. For this 

* 

purpose he was arrested, on the sixth of May, 
by a party of the military, at Castleclcrmot,*and 
conveyed, in custody, to Dublin ; and, as the 
jcbels, who had discovered, what they called, his 
treachery, formed many plots against his life, 
he claimed the protection of government, and 
was provided with apartments at the castle. 
The rebels, however, detea ted their own object, 
by attacking the character and conduct of Afr. 
Reynolds; since, by so doing, they cflcctually 
removed those scruples which he had hitherto 
cherished, and made him resolve to stand pub¬ 
licly forth, to reveal their plots to the world, 
and to bring them to condign punisliment. A 
conspiracy was formed for murdering the Lord 
Chancellor Clare; and it was in agitation to 
seize his children, in order to hold them as 
hostages. On the eleventh of JMay, the govern¬ 
ment issued a proclamation, offering a reward of 
one thousand pounds, to any one wlio should 
apprehend Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Eight 
days after this proclamation appeared, certain 
information was received, that Lord Edward 
was in Dublin, and lodged in the house of one 
Murphy, a dealer in feathers, in Thonps-street. 
Accordingly, early in the evening of the nine¬ 
teenth, Captains Swan and Ryan, of the Volun¬ 
teers, with eight soldiers in disguise, repaired 
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thitlier in order to apprehend him. While the 
officers were posting their men in such a manner 
as to prevent the possibility of an escape, Swan 
saw a >voman run hastily up the stairs of Mur¬ 
phy’s house, and, conceiving that she was going 
to apprize Lord Etlward of their approach, he 
instant]V follow^cd her. He entered a room in 
which he found the object of his search lying on 
a bed, in his dressing jacket; and he informed 
his lordship tluit he had a warrant against him, 
and that resistance would be vain, assuring him, 
at the same time, that he would be treated with 
the utmost respect. Lord Edward, however, 
knowing that his life was forfeited to the violated 
laws of his country, resolved not to surrendc it 
without a struggle. Witli a resolution, worthy 
a better cause, he sprang from the bed, and 
snapped a pistol at Swan, which missed fire. He 
then drew a dagger, rlished upon Swan, and 
stabbed and cut him in several places. In this 
scuffle, Sw'an received a deep and dangerous 
wound under the ribs, which bled most pro- 
fusel 3 \ Captain Ryan now came to the assis¬ 
tance of his colleague, and snapped a pocket 
pistol at Lord Edward, which missed fire; he 
then made a lunge at him with a sword-cane, 
which bent on his ribs, but which affected him 
so much, that Lord Edward threw himself upon 
the bed. Ryan now attempted to secure him, 
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when another scuffle ensued, in which his lord- 
ship plunged a dagger into the side of his assail¬ 
ant ; they then both fell from the bed to the 
ground, and, when there, Ryan rcceivetl many 
other desperate wounds, and one in the abdomen, 
so large, that liis bowels came out on the floor.*' 
At tliis instant. Major Sirr entered the room, and 
found the two wounded-officers on tlie floor, each 
holding a leg of Lord Edward^ who was moving 
towards the door. Sirr fired at his Lordship, and 
wounded him in the shoulder, on which be 
called out for mercy, and surrendered himself.— 
An attempt was made, by a numerous body of 
rebels, to rescue their leader, on his way to the 
castle, hilt Major Sirr having judiciously applied 
for a military force, it arrived in time to defeat 
their plan. Two days after this transaction, on 
the twenty-first of May, Messrs. Henry and 
John Sheares, two barristers, brothers, and 

t f n 

natives of Cork, with Patrick Byrne, a book¬ 
seller in Grafton-street, Dublin, were appre¬ 
hended ; when, in the house of Henry Sheares, a 
most sanguinary proclamation was found, which 
was intended for circulation, the morning aftei* 
the projected insurrection and massacre. ^ ITie 
next day the House of Commons were apprized, 


* Ryan died of his wounds, in a few days, leaving behind 
the ebar^iter of an upright man, and a most loyal subjept 
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by the Secretary to the Viceroy, that his excellency 
had received information that the disaffected had 
been daring enough to form a plan, for the 
purpose of possessing themselves, in the course 
of that week, of the metropolis, of seizing the 
seat of government, and those in authority within 
the city; that, in consequence of such information, 
he had directed every military precaution to be 
taken which seemed^ expedient; that he had 
made full communication to the magistrates for 
* the direction of their efforts; and that he had 
not a doubt, by the measures which would be^ 
pursued, that the designs of the rebels would 
be effectually and totally crushed. The address 
voted by the House contained every assurance 
of determined support which the occasion 
required; and it was presented by the whole 
House, with the Speaker at their head, vdio pro¬ 
ceeded, on foot, tlirougli the streets, to the 
castle, in order to give the greater effect to their 
conduct. 

The night of the twenty-third of May was 
finally fixed upon, as the commencenient of that 
dreadful epoch, in which the empire of the law 
was to yield to the dominion of arms ; in which 
the voice of humanity was to be silenced by the 
yells of assassination ; the suggestions of con¬ 
science to be stifled by tlie dictates of fanati¬ 
cism ; the reign of social order to give plac^to 
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" the ianarchyof rebellion; reason to be subdued 
by brutal- force; and in which the faipface of a 
country, ^strpereminently blessed by the boun¬ 
teous hand of Providence, was to be disfigured 
and deformed, converted into a scene of desola¬ 
tion and blood, by the parricidal rage of her 
own children. 

The plan of the rebels appears to have been 
laid with ability, and, from the .smallness of the 
garrison of Dublin, had rl^ not been for the 
seizure of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other of 
their leaders, it is most probable that it would 
liave been completely successful. Neilson, con¬ 
trary to the opinion of Shearcs, had resolved, in 
the first instance, to attack the prison of New¬ 
gate, in which Lord Edward Fitzgerald was 
confined,* and to liberate all the piisoners; and, 
about ten at night, havirfg stationed his men at 
different posts, in the neiglibourhood, he went to 
reconnoitre the place. Gregg, the keeper of 
Newgate, having perceived and recognized 
him, made an attempt to seize him, which Neil- 
sbn resisted; |wo yeomen, however, coming up 
to Gregg’s assistance, this rebel leader allowed 
himself to be taken,although he had thousandsof 
aimed men within a short distance of the Spot; so 
ill were his measures combined for the’ accom- 
‘ plishftlent of ^ the object which he had in view. 


H * Lord ward Ifitagcrald di«d of his wouinds, in l^ew- 
gate, on the fpnrth of dune^ 
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Tbe ca&tle was to have been attacked, at 
the same moment, in front and rear, by two 
desperate bands of rul$ans, armed with cutlasses 
and pistols. A select party were to be provided 
wiihlong ladders,by means of which they could 
enter the bed-chambers of the principal members 
of the government, whom it was intended either 
to murder or to carry olf as hostages. In the 
'mean time the city was to have been set on fire 
in four differenfplaces, and the bason which 
supplied it with water, and the pipes through 
which it was conveyed, were to be destroyed. 

In pursuance of the original plan, the Beb 
fast mail-coach was stopped and . burned near 
Santiy ; the Cork mail-coach was destroyed near 
Naas, and that destiricd for Athlone, at Lucan. 
The rebels at Santry called upon the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring cottages to rise, assuring 
them that the city and castle of Dublin were, 
by that time, in possession of their friends.—So 
confident were they of the success of their 
plans. The coachman and guard of the lime¬ 
rick mail-coach were murdered near the Curragh 
of Kildare. 

Tbe provincial rebels, in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, were only prevented from actings by 
the apprehension of their leaders, and by the 
intelligence which they received of the slender 
.^rrisoii iu tk^ 
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for these circumstances the attack on the metro¬ 
polis would have been most formidable, and, aa 
has been before observed, would, in all probabi¬ 
lity, have been successful; when the most dread¬ 
ed consequences must have ensued, whether 
the rebels had ultimately succeeded or faded. 
The danger, too, was greatly increased I ^ tb^* 
discovery that, “ near nine-tenthw« of the K i 
Catholics in the Yeoma. y corp^ we J 

Irishmen, and had taken an oJli to . . 

y 

tae rel 's, in d’’*^ct contradiction to . ‘ on 

allegiance; and that man\ of th aft< 
having taken the oath of rebellion, had 
deliberate and pre-detor ’"“I perjury, joined 
the Yeomanry corps for tl.'- .ai posc of ^ettuig 
arms into their hands, of learning the use 
them, and of turning tliein against the loya^’^' , 
perhaps in the very mor:ent of danger.”* Ir was 
remarked that, in tl ’2 city of Dublin, abov ' 
two thousand Catholics oliclted a** ^ittanc^into 
the several corps of Yeomanry "r ng uie six 
weeks immediately preceding ^nc insuncction, 
and that most of them we.e propoa'^u by Catln - 
lie yeomen, who afterwards either proved to be 
rebels, or were disarmed, under circumstances of 

strong suspicion.^ It was further discovered,' 

¥ 

* Maisgrave’s Memoirs, p. 220 
f Idem Ibid. Sir Richai'd Musgrave specifies several of. 
the Yeomanry corps, in which the Catholic members were 
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that the Popish domestics, both male and female, 
with very few exceptions, had taken the oath of 
the Union, and were to have assisted in the 
projected insurrection and massacre of the night 
of the 23d of May.—“There were above twenty 
thousand servants of this descrij)tion in Dublin.^ 
Although the timely discovery of this 
infernal plan had enabled the government, most 
earnestly s.eluded by the loyal inhabitants of 
Diiblir to avert ftie intended efibet of its first 
e? ^ osiow, f itods were by no means dis- 
coi »'•; .. hisurrec..loll extended to various 

p; .» t’ 1 ’, 1 , aiiu Ireland Aas now 

pia ' lat lav'. Most of the regular 

forces hdL ^ 'Ticnt periods, been sent on 

fort\:/: service, and their places supplied by 
»'enoi '' "'‘giincnts, many of them Scotch. The 
•wjic cay which the rebellion broke Out in 
D^bbn. "ly the '3d, the towns of Naas, 
Carlovv, i^.^‘tiiigg\iss, Monasteven, and Clare, 
-ojic atta..Aen, and the rebels beaten at each of 

H 

them, rimu^^ahy by +he Irish Militia and Yeo¬ 
men. ^ ^he 29 th cf the same month, General 
Sir James Duff defeated a large body of the 

deeply* concerned in the rebellion j and this was particularly 
the case in the Saint Sepulchre’s corps, in which the Popish 
Yeomen were disarmed for having conspired to murder their 
Protestant officers, and fellow-soldiers. 

^ * Idem Ibid. p. 221. 
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rebels, on thc Curragh of Kil^^re, and opened 
the passage from Dublin to Munster, which had 
been obstructed by them. On the same day> 
the town of Enniscorthy, in the County of 
We3fford, was attacked by the rebels, commanded 
by one Murphy, the Romish Priest of a neigh- 
bonring parish. It was defended by the Protes¬ 
tant Yeomanry alone. Enniscorthy is an open 
place, without fortifications, and. the action was 
fought at the outskirts ol|||^ie town. The 
Yeomanry did not exceed three hunrlred, while 
the rebel force amounted to six thousand men. 
The contest was long and bloody. Forty-seven 
of the Yeomanry were killed, and above five 
hundred of the rebels. When the Romish 
inhabitants of the town saw the rebels give* way, 
they set fire to the houses, most of which were 
thatched, in the rear of the Yeomanry, and 
obliged them, by the smoke and lieat, to file off 
from the town, which was then entered by the 
rebels. The Yeomanry retreate^ without molesta¬ 
tion, to Wexford, at the distance of eleven miles. 
The day before, the rebels had defeated a party of 
about a hundred of the North Cork Militiaj most 
of whom they killed, and got possession of 
their muskets and ammunition, with which they 
greatly galled the Enniscorthy Yeomanry. On 
this success, the peasantry of the country, most 
of whom were Romaiiists,"joined tfic rebels, who 




marched on to Wexford, which a sea-port, 
and the couirty-town. There were but 
troops in the place, Sottic geutleinen in the 
neighlx)urhoo<l raised Yeomanry eorps, but, 
having impiuden^ly enrolled Rcnutuists amongst 
them, they, to a man, deserted to ihereixLs. woth 
their anna and ammunition ; and tijojv were 
numbers of Romish ir.ijal)itaTUs in the town, 
“who showed evident signs of disah'ectiun. These 
circumstances jhe commander of the 

troops to evacuate "Wexford, and to retire with 
his force, including the Yeomanry of Enniscor- 


thy, to Duncannon Fort, a strong post at the 
distance of about thirty miles. 

By this means the Rebels became masters 

4/ 

of Wexford, when they were immediately 


joined by the great body of the Romanists, 
in the Counties of Wexford, Wicklow, Kildare, 
and Carlow. They defeated a detachment of 
the Army which had marched from Dublin, 
under Colonel Walpole, who suffered himself to 
be surprised by ^em, and who lost his life 
in the action. The remains of his party 
retired into the County of Wieklow, and took 
post at Arklow. The Rebels, elated with their 
success, mustered their forces, and advanced, 
on the fifth of June, against the Town of 
Ross, which, with Duncannon^Fort, and the 
Town of J^ewtown-Barry, where the only 
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places in County of Wexford, of which 
they were not in possession. The County of 
Dublin Militia, led by Lord Mountjoy, with 
some other troops of Yeomanry, forming, fn the 
whole, a body of fifteen hundred men, under 
the command of Generals Johnsoii and Eustace, 
were stationed at Ross. The Town is not for¬ 
tified ; there arc some remains of an old wall, 
but it is now in ruins. • The Rebels commenced 
the attack with a body of t^nty-five thousand 
men. ^lie troops had niched out of the 
Town to receive them, and, in order to throw 
them into disorder, the Rebels, u ith their pikes, 
drove a vast number of horses and oxen before 
them. The Rebels had some field pieces and 
howitzers, which they had taken, partly, from 
a sm^ll detachment of the Garrison of Dun- 
cannon-Fort, which had been, imprudently, sent 
out against them; and, partly, from the troops 
under Colonel Walpole. Their leaders had dis¬ 
tributed among them a considerable quantity 
of whiskey, in order to render them more 
desperate by intoxication. They attacked the 
troops with great fury; and Lord Mountjoy 
was killed, gallantly fighting at the head of his 
regiment,* The weight of the Rebel column, 

' ' jT'^ ^ I- - 

* This Nobleman was the first person who intro^c^ 
BUI into the Irish Parliament £dr the repeal of a part of the 
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nfter a furious contest, forced the troops into 
the Town, and the battle was continued, with 
great obstinacy, in the streets, till, at length, 

If 

th%*tourage and discipline of the Loyalists pre¬ 
vailed over the superior iniinbers of the Rebels, 
who were cbnipelled, after a dreadful carnage, 
to retreat. Their slain, in the streets of the 
Town and suburbs, amounted to two thousand 
- two hundred, exclusive of numbers who, with 
difficulty, withd^w from the scene of action, 
and, afterwardsfWied of their wo^t^s. The 
military were so fatigued that they were unable 
to pursue them. The battle, from the first 
attack of the Rebels to their final retreat, 
lasted eight hours.* 

Popery Code, and, says a contemporary writer, he, unfor¬ 
tunately, felt the bitter effeers and ineflScienc)- of his own sys¬ 
tem of conciliation.” 

* On the day on which the battle of Ross was fought, 
the barbarous massacre of Scuilabogue took place. Scullabogue 
was situated about half a mile, from the Rebel camp on Car- 
rickbyrne Hill, in tlie"County of Wexford, and a barn, there, 
' was convertedl into a place of confinement for Protestant pri- 
vsoners. Here, with a degree of savage ferocity, and of cold¬ 
blooded malice, the barbarians, deliberately, murdered two 
hundred and twenty-one innocent Protestants, of all ages and 
of both^exes. They set fire to the barn which contained 
one hundred and eighty-four of these wretched victims, and 
thirty-seven were shot in front of the building. The horrid 
* clrcuniftaDces of cruelty attending tliis massacre are detailed,, 










The }>umic the Refbeis ImVing 

prevented the dispefsioii of their army, their 
leaders resolved to try their fortunes > 

and, in a few days after |Jieir unsucceaiful 
uttek on Ross, they marched to^the opposite 
side^ of the County of Wexford, and assaulted 
the Town of Arklovv, situated on the great 
road from Wexford to Dublin, ,,jabout thirty- 
thi'fe miles from the Ca^jntal. The Rebels had 

r 

eighteen thousand men, whil^the troops, who 
opposed them, under Genei'al Needham, did 
exceed twelve hundred. Notwithstanding 
tins disparity of numbers, the RcbeU were 
again repulsed with grear slaughter, chiefly by 
the courage of the Cavan Militia, under Colonel 
Barry, the Durham Feucibles, commanded by 
Colonel Skerrett, and a considerable body of 
Yeomanry. 


4 


at Idftjth, in the interesting Memoirs of Sir rjehard Musgrave, 
accof^l^iied hf the authorities for all die various facts which 
the author Hence it appears, that the CapHiQ of this 

sanguinary'hand refosed to give the order for the massacre 
until he received the edmmands of a Priest for that pur- 
poi%. Five Eomenists also perished in the barn at Sculiabt^e; 
two of theta were thus murdered because they woidd not 
eauseut to the itiUrder of thW Protestant masters,—-a thind, 
for playing, hiSt bag^pipes, a. loyal song j juod the t^o'othefs, 
father and i^ou, for being suspected of loyalty foom ^ having 
dbtitiiSRi pass from General Fawcett.—Jfesrrotrju 

p. ‘ , . 



;; On the‘se veil til 6f J une^ of Rebels 

suclflenly assembled in the county of Antrim, 
in northern part of Ireland, rushed furi¬ 
ous^ into the town of Antrim, where many 
of the geiitiy and magistracy of the colihty 
were assembled, and among the rest, Lord 
O’ISrcil. The Yeomen of the place i'niinediately 
flew to arms/^id a contest ensued, in which 
Tord O’NeiJ received a'mortal wound. About 
the same time t^ ‘Rebels rose in a part of 
the county of Down, but were immediately 
attacked, defeated, and dispersed, by General' 
Nugent, who cotrimaiuled the tropps at Belfast.’ 
This insurrection broke out on the estates of 
Lord Moira, most ^f whose tenants were actively 
cngage(f‘*^in it. 

The Rebels, in the county of Wexford, 
where the chief force of the Leinster Insur¬ 
gents was concentrated, after thcii defeat at 
Rq3s and at Arklo-w, drew their main body toge¬ 
ther, cqi|sisting of about eigiitecn thousand 
men, to Enniscorthy, and encamped on a high 
and steep hill, called Vinegar Hill, adjacent to 
that to\Vn which it overlooks and commands;— 
the Slany, a very considerable river,.,running 
at the’base of the hill in a winding ehannd, 
and washing oiie-balf of its'circuihfetence. 
This was 'a very strong post, ' and, jf well 
defended, might have bid defiance to a consider- 
' V©L. V, ah 



iible army. * 

?p wu^.MmM 

offepsiye ,oj)critw.ti|,their,?«4W 

few «"ivaa!^*’*4 

^I, rqlyi% pti the strengdfiijl^'^their ppf 
(i^tennine(l)« there, to await the attack of the 
Rwyal afimy which they knew to be assembling 

iSff^itt'^Vides!^' ^rey had'f af^^p^!sarhe timp» 
^^^^npme^Jtajrtison *,the tp\vn .of;>Ypxford, 
^^d^jWere, irt possesion dfithfi, ;wJiok.8ea«coa&t 
m Arklow to the mouth?'of ha^- 

'all which their prfee^i^"'p6^itidh' 
ly covered. The mss^gQ f^om. thence to' the 
french coaifc, psu-tlculdrly tq,,Bres,V was^^short; 
they had some .good r cannoa^aqd ^m^ 
and *wcre in n#^ant of'<amnftSRitioh.#11h ^ this 


jipq,o|fW^hich^s^^^^ apd ieome®; 

^md daven. it,:iafter;ai shorMfeeble, and 





nin.ithie 


Qirr^|at jheen fra^ tilkiiirg itfco 


' ii."' -t. • 




Ui mmt * -t ^ 


" the'greate.st 


mkW t«e 

jpart’Bf tlTeirr flytowards tlie moijn- 
Wictl6v!r-f .and part' tcf that chain bf 
nioi^thtris' Whicl^fitvides the counties of 




^ ^Vlien the Be^ls determined^ to fix the^ bead«<]\iar(^jrs 
at Vinegar Hill, ^tfiey took the .neighbouring of Ennis^’ 
corthy, id which they comniitted the molr dra^i&ful ravagei> 
and the moit Wantoh^^cta of batbarity. One ef the fiVft 
ohject^ whi<ch they wreaked their fanaticaf r^gibnce 
the ]P^h Church, which they coitaplet^y gutted,: and 
ah the materiala at the door, where they tore into pieces t 
♦Ibles and prayer-books. They, bu?nt the parsonage-house, 
destrt^ed between' f^ur^hnd fiire hundt^ other habitations, 
an<i i]sassap%d h<great r ^unbet^ of Protostadt inhabitants, wltH- 
puj: dis^piplp^, ^of; agpipr ^ cortoitipn. Indeed, it appears, that 
they, held j^prnjapent, permittees of aasai^atiop;,^ ; ip .their 
camp on Vinegar Hill, und^ the iipmediatie direetjon pf,their 
Triestsl' S?^ did not^crople to wnction, wfth iheir coun- 
tenanbe,'Ic4 tof r^uloh, and deeds e^ murd(^rL ^ ■Wbeh ^tlic 
destined' yictims^ were led fbrdi to be murdered to ctdd blood, 
the eJ^ictpionerjB, ofl^, knel^^dpwn, (a^QSsed: them8elvetii':^ind 
said a pray^i{ befpf^. ,they perfopned their bloj)dyjtas|tr|jJifr. 
Ham,' ^a brother of Lord Courtown. informed^ by his 
Catholic ^tenihts, that tliey had entered'‘into the rehellion, 
at* the toStilbt^on of theif Ttlestsi ibal %at ^b'tSial, In the 

Itobel camp/'lbr the Priest of esteb'psul4) to c^l,dt|||r<the 
names, pf,,h^ ^yufn .parishiop^s^ and if! M- 
kingincaf*citeteibya|^.9^^ 

h» place. Mass, was ft^larl^ said in the <pQp, at^ all (he 
^mtis ^ dto ithtoanr^yurch ri^oVotiaTy ^slrVed! '" Among tli 
'indfet Hebei Vrieitl^^e PatheH'liuTph^ 

y nhi ’ ' 
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The Rebels in the town of Wed 
hearing of the defeat, abandoned 
joined that i«nty w^ich fle^^ the 
low mountains. The da.^erorc y 
hdwever, they took ninety-seven Protestants 
f^m the prison of Wexford, and nrurdered 

1 ‘t-Vi ^lrp^i nn the bridi^o i and the mas- 

tliem with pikes on me onot, >, 

M^fecre of _ A 'hundred more wa^r-intended lo 
' the foUo#g day ; when., tire ^pproach of the 
Uoyal army compelled the Rebels to forego the 
■ Innletion of their bloody purpose, apd to 
Jk for safety in flight. It is lamentable to 
T^ate, that here, as in every other place, ndrere 
similar' acts of cruelty were perpetrated, 

Roeb*, Kearns, andfnUon. who were not 

temporal oharaeter of Rebels than then spir.tol charac 

of Priests It is believed, that not less than five hundred Pro- 

l“ere thus deliberately murdered in 

under no other nreteuco. .than that they were.ff«-elus or 

And, when they ^ordered then V><-^ 
Rebels ftequeutly declared their 

i.cW.T n manner thdt leaves no rijorn to guesUon their 
authenticity, by Si* Rid^Mgsgra™' f" i^' * " 

: .SJKJi proofs, fot-plaelng the 

Sand tie ^cdo^uct of the B^h, ^ S true jomt ,ui. view. 

objections t^ prejudiced voice of ^‘1' 
Sm^uefibns, the feclS;W>iich he hw „ 

ISeives. in a voice tog itrgng to b®, * 


,^1;)^ by sophistrye # 






• A 



Popish multitude acted under the influence, 
and inostly vincjer the immediate direction, of 
their Priests.,, though there were fifteen 
or sRcteen Popis|p|ficsts resident in the town, 
there was but one, Father Corrin, who inter¬ 
fered to save the life of a single Protestant.”^ 



* , It is cl^ly demonstrated by Sif^iRichard Mu9* 
grave, tliat the Priests possessed unbJa^pS^ influence 
over the Rebels, whence it follows, of necessity, not only 
that they cotdd have prevented the numerous massaci 
which they perpetrated, but even the Rebellion itself.- 
Wherever they granted protections, they were uniformly 
gpected by the rebels, and the parties who bore them walked 
about in safety. A young man from Ross is stated to have been 
so shocked at the mas!>?'’res on the bridge of Wexford, as to 
have hastened to Doctor Caulfield, the ,)|*opish Bishop of the 
diocese, to inform him of them, and to beseech him to prevent 
them. The Bishop refused to interfere himself^ but sard his 
chaplain. Father Roche, who was present, should go for that 
purpose. No one, however, witnessed the interposition of Mr. 
Roche. George Taylor, in his history of the rebellion in the 
county of Wexford, observes, that, during the massacres, ** a 
rebel captain, shocked at the cries of the victims, ran to the 
Popish BfsUop, who was then drinking wine with the utmost 
composure after dinner 5 and, knowing that he could stop the 

^ entreated him, for the 
risoners. He, iij^ vi 


massacre soOner'than any other 
mercy of God, to come and save 
unconcierned manner, replied, It was no affiiir of hisj'* and 
requested the paptain would sit down and take a glass bf wifi© 
with him, addi%, *' that ih peophe miist be gratjfie^ 
^pitain refused the bishop’s invitation j and, filled With 
renie Ihd (fistrfeM' of mind, walked silditry away.’’ It 
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they loc^,tljp,4'eh«l leaders^! 

noarsjt skiUw cwuUtry to Hoow.^^fbfi ro*.i»!fc? Ijfcll** 
ppwer-to pr»v«ot a t»ord»r. wiOKWt^atfefin* 
sei^/awi t®?***^''^''* «l>»g®>W« wi«fe »>l *h« ww^ 
gwjjjwbish rttae)^ to'f w«“t to dto oq<nmte*toi» '<><' «“<!*'<- 
But it is conceited, that a minister of religion^^i^QSft. w^.tt t*' 
>»,»,ferce.aa<atohe ia^Wft. obedience to«jln(flP»sa»t(^ent 
pod. Msd^lHpw-the bebi^ °<. fftideffigg tM P^P* 

.tft-jec^ogoo.^'Teov.^HAt.T ,t>° Nt.,«ooo« ,-:. 
ait, 

^^.th^ sdiility Iiji8vwt,,andi ,wi*>ei»»i;*®W' 

Upon andcxhpried tojreventjt, i » 

Wbi a cMS® fO,«eTW* ^ 

religion, .jw t^l^nf;,yie^a^ing4^t^y 

raging crimes which tto 

is bigjhly necessary to aoduce the strongest <**?»* 
it. , lady of. Wexford, who kepi in w^icj^ifee inarked 

the ‘p^^siiingS O^ th«t while tl^ were M p<?pi»si«ab#rf 
that^n*, atati^ i the;Wewihg4r<w»tancc*. 

BedfadB*^* a |o,npeo,.tSl^hpiio., a^d.opetof'tfee m 

dMiai^: ^lie eRtmteditbeprlesmt<i^4^ 



cxedit^;^Thc 

* v», 

>h^d 4aikea ail^liitid ^lit Ibe^ 

tha^^oiwr^'tbem |jkd»:«mi 
s^tW^|iirc|ftgftt1dfv'with Qiaferttet ae^,tkd iyiitfeiDdi' 

dP thfll'»|pfeih- 'V; r'} 7. , . ^;. ■''' :■ % :; n n 

not Cho'^^^drotd"i’lfe#: 

drii^'deatfi, he codllh H ii^e^ba/^vilhdet^helj^ltMlop/f^^t^'w 

1:3^ 'v^^’the’lhstrpthetits'hil^hSu^^H 

acts of unprovoked and savage crttelt^; liliie'^ 
Whieh4B'ek(raretedliBP(^^thh^ap|^ndix Eidhat^ Mm^ve's 
Mei^lrk;^a itioat rea^^cibte^^lad^, 
skteilot!ihinsh^iMiyil3laEhl^^^^ i* ’’' • 

C) 7 'i’>,''r,I tiii i 

3iLik%is*i%' • ibc ccmnty k ’W«3&>rdj: 

i>r1de»««/ttehijg'dQl5^^iW HoJy Bvang^fuital'd#pd<etli' 

and on -ilili^^^PMteith^day of ' laiil/ idio > 

her M ’g^t ah)(}^y»^ ap|Ptdidndihg;'4^^ 

«t&ptai"^teh bad b^flpi»ned^th^'0oi1)iii|^,^elifb ofhef 

#p#»otior ‘in tbd* g^(M 

hhoiedl^^ 


'.f i5u ..*t_*.'.k. f _|r^ .,. ’ ., 


1^* %ttdi gffert plea$ttre, s^s she suppo^d 

. j 'j “ Mi*w _ - •% j, ....It v,„, , ' ___ . .%'^ '■_.-l Vi^ 
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v> 

Dundas’s army, and hanged. Mr. -Bageiiall 
Harvey^ and Mr. John Cblclough> two other of 

pikes and olfe’er weapons, comu?g, ai^ she believetl:^ from the 
gaol, who, as they came up to Doctor Caulfield, kneeled 
doWn, for the purpose, a* deponent believeth, of receiving Dr. 
Catilfield's blessing, which he gave, spreading his hands^; over 
their he&ds/ as she had seen him do to others whom he^lessed, 
and that the nsi|i^fterwards passed on, as she supposethj to the 
bridge; and l^|l^Veryshortly afterwards, two men, armed with 
^pikes, entered her house, who told her, '‘They were slaughter¬ 
ing on the bridge; that they would never draw bridle, till they 
put them all on a level, and that by that time to-mortow, 
would be^neither buying or selling in WexSfetrd j" and that 
' immediately before, or during, the time Doctor Caulfield was 
blessing, \vhich was of a tedious length, nearly, as she thinks, 
an hour, said deponent heard a shot, by which she believes 
MatlhewaOn was kille|^ at the gaol 

“ ’ ,j '' Elizabeth Crane./j 

Sworn d(fore me at Wexford, this sixiemih day of March, 1799* 

William To onRi 

As an additional proof of the influence and authority en- 
jdyed and exercised by the priests, with the rebels, • it must-be 
addedi thilt the same Fatlier Cotrin, who has been befbfemen- 
tloned, vlras m the habit of granting protections Which Were al- 

> , . I. '••■.4*1 \ I- ^ 

ways respected. A Mrs. Lett, wife to a brewer at Ennlscorthy, 
swore, upon the trial of a rebel, that she had hersdjf'a protec¬ 
tion from father Corriii; and that her husband bjj|jing a prisoner 
4n Wexford gaol, one Thomas Clooney, a rebel, offered fobecome 
for bis good behaviour, " If Mr. Corrin ^bfild aUow 
! taken out of g^ol,*’ and that she went'with the paper 
Porrihj .hht fi,e Would nM allow him to be Ai&ipiNtod. * 
t ifia yet^ welii^i^arc that Doctor Caulfield) thb'-Pbpish 
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their leaders, were apprehended in an island, 
about six leagues from Wexford, and brought to 

Bishop ()i, Wexford, and several of his clergy, pnblished an an- 
•wer to Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, in which the Bi^op 
did not scruple to deny the facts stated in the above affidavit of 
Mrs. Crane j asserting that he did not leave his house on the day 
of the massacre in Wexford, and producing the oath of his 
servant to corroborate his own affirmationwhich servant, 
'however, only says that to*lhc lest uf his said 

master. Doctor Caulfield,'did not leave his house on that day.” 
Now this cautious deposition of the servant cannot be oppos^i^ 
to the positive testimony of Mrs. Crane, who is represented 
a lady of gr^al piety and of unimpeached character ; 
could have neither interest nor any other motive to misrepresent 
such a fact.—She saw the Bishop bless the yebels 3 and she 
swore to what she saw. It would be an insult to common 
sense, as well as a violation of common justice, to put the 
^terested assertion of Doctor Caulfield, in competition with the 
unbiassed testimony of such a witness. That the doctor was in 
the habit of bestowing his benedictions on these children of 
Satan, who rebelled against their king, and murdered his loyal 
subjects, is proved by other evidence. Mr. Loflus Richards, a 
respectable inhabitant of Wexford, has declared, " That he 
saw Doctor Caulfield, the morning qfter the massacre, meet a 
party of rebels in a street there, and that they fell on their knees, 
and.remained in that posture till they received his benediction.” 
Some Protestant ladies, who were prisoners at Wexford, also 
. affirmed, that they were frequently eye-witnesses of this 
> scene and that a body of the lower class of people never met 
Doctor Caclfieljd, 'vs^ithout kneeling, and remaining on their 
knees, bU he blessed them.— Observations on fie I^epLy ofjhe 
jR^f^)>B!weren(l jpioetor Caujfi^ld, Hmnan Catholic and 

the Rma», Ca^hplk (Hergy ^ IPlJg/brd, to th misrepr^ 





tte<r i ivhere they 

tfee^law^ togetBiier witit^Cbi'in^Uv^' Orrdgkfe^t'ii^^* 


"m 


senic^i&ks- i^f^Si^Bkhard 3ftff.' &di 

t' -- 'wDcli ■ a’»iub]4ct/'the «Videttd^ ’nlW’ 'Pcp^^-' 

naajr^'i'bjr'^, ad^iA'‘'olp''*I>oct6j*'Gauife41dy^'J)lt^ 
biridibiifsi^^ode Kdtsfactof}^^ tii^h the t^imotiy'bf 


jis;anr Es^tmet' from l^tter/^daled "the^ 
'EathiW' Bymey-<'‘ta^‘l4i6striii!’"the'''<iiit^e‘of' 
Wei^nl^ to B^I)on<Mran,<^" tnosl 
^eteffi?Stfeet, DuWih; ■■ ■' \ y^'b'ilv, 

tn-..- l .‘-•■'^ ^ 

'Sf Boixcish Prpest,^^Tiiip6led ^|K5b-^ tlk fxdi^pBc 

' diu^igiithdi’tioae^wajMttipfe, 

it;? I sa\'«d'fi^ i^errty 

tiiatoadideidtihf i^lti itoy ^ tins I ImW iipibn td 

^ , hb#"%hakfe sUch ’li'bbdit 

' ^"Chapel,'^fft^^' i\i. 'ihie 



:!) 


fJu 








Mr. Han’^ejr wal 
been Ie4ittl»> 

TV- 

If 

l0jjaPim,'^Wrdcw'§, . . Jt* gaov- 

r4<> ^Ive^fi^Si^imi for mMrdirif-’^a pQui^> 

Evenlthe kst batil^, 
f^U^^mSretUmtUiad tbe ^Priefitv whir 
8 €«:|. 5 C(jL^ kept In hifi 

j^ist^iji^gj, 5V.l^i^ hp.waa; p^^ig«d‘to^lontggl^ iiim cnn. 
' , t^her,^yis« |»§ ri^^onld toej^lS^lil a i victim ih 

outraged justice > and, indeed, it is but of’;liUl«J avail to me^ 
that the King should grant me both my life and,liberty, if 
sidfei's JHU gentleman to starve me.. 1 kzv& been at'a' 
eatpcnce to qualify myself to live by the Gospel, and am 
too old to embark in any oM'nr lino* to procure myself 
^eace; I coneciye^ and am.advised thereto, tliat tib laws of 
rny gountry will proqure me redress 5 nor 4o I think it a weak'' 
ar^n^nt in: , proof of my loyalty, that, *1 am the first Iciest 
v^hodias .appealed to tl|o lawa of myJountry ip prefengpeo tso 
a foreign ^^sdiedort. My Josses, on his account to the present 
dpy* f state at one hundcoi. and six guineas, I, therefore, 
beseech yoU|j^,Sir, tp take my case in hand, and if you find me 
lawj I^wiU^tndyoumoney.” ,, , ,;i / . . 

^phe . Bishop wps €vUlqmly„,on tlaia occasion, pSaying^ a, 
dee^^ipfy and. acting amost imidSordsJy", by ,impe^Jng4he 
loy^li^.of^tdheis in prder^ to secure his own fi[om suspicion. 



HeM|{^pbaEdy deempd this oace*saty ^ the purpose of ohtaiii* 
ingjji^ntr^ ’tie^ Viceroy, 9 of . lo^alt^^ which 

vifqi^pjippu^ -tl^oqgh the troediuin of doctor with «f 
l*^||e dJI^imy as,could bcoxpected/ on tlie following tends:' 


^ ^ mUn ^astUVpijfh, 

h ‘ ^3*; liif'^jmswer^iO the hfefiour Of yoOr ^t^ ot the iptli iiisf. 

ha^ laid bafeifo idy Lord Xaeut^anV ^ aip to assure 
^^^t^^oVdrhiibe& ^ifi giv%'|)bcf^t djttdfielM that^^^ 
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the^ Rebellion by the artifices and persha^ions' 

of abler, and of bolder, villains. Pie was not 

, «*' ■ 

tion, which, from his conduct and character, as a loigyubject, 

he appears justly to merit. ♦ ‘ "'/W _ 

1 hav'e the honour to be. Sir, 

, ** Your most hbedient Servant, 

*' To the Most Rev. Doettr Troy, E. B. Littlehales. 
North King Street." 

And, in aaaother Letter, from Colonel Littlehales, dated 
June the 30 th, that officer says, “ .that his Excellency has no 
j^use to alter the opinion he has imbibed of the loyalty and 
i^^^er deportment of Doctor Caulfield.” No doubt. Doctor 
'ITroy, himself, was the voucher for the loyalty and proper 
deportment of his spiritual colleague. What tiiat loyalty was, 
and whal* that proper deportment, the facts which have been 
related sufficiently explain.—But it is perfectly clear that Lord 
Cornwallis was most inaccurately informed of the conduct and 
principles of individuals/ and exercised very little discrimination, 
in appreciating both facts and actions. 

The following affidavit will throw some further light on 
the .conduct of Doctor Caulfield, which procured the honour¬ 
able testinsony of the Viceroy, as well as on that of Father 
Kayijnagh, another Romish Priest, 

** Jolm Higgenbottom sweareth, on the Holy 
th^ he a prisoner, with the Rebels, in Gorey, tibe of 
the battle pf Atklow, that he was bailed out by Farloug, 
l^arcy, aha -Itbssiter, of Gorey, and thereby permitted tp be 
a prilS^ner ait lai'^j that he went with Rossitefl into l)arcy’s, 
a public house, and into a rooih,where they saf to ffiink, and 
iffiortly a^^-j^i^nagh and S^hnot, priests, and two ^Aj^^ebels, 
came ifito. t&al ; ^at after sbm© Utoe, Syhnot sai 4 i''^ hlufphy 
(Father Jpihh J^urphy a Rebel Ipa^) had Ihit s^en npzji; wheu 

andI'nd^'you'see'wh’at/it'i^ 


4!bw'0QCii'letter. 
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cmej; ih his disposition, and often interfered to 
prevent the eifusion of blood. On his tnal, 




You read that, and i^ifee how long I have been con¬ 
cerned business ^ andf though T stood against it as long 

as I could, you may see, in that Letter, now I was com- 

'i 

FELLED BY THE BISHOP TO IT.” Some time after, while the 
battle,^aged, and could be heard, he said, There are some 
people now lashed round hell with an iron hail.” 

Sworn before me^ * John LfiooEKBOTTOM. 

Peter Browne*. 


I certity- that the above affidavit was made before 
and that I know Higgenbottom well, and believe him 

'Itf r,i 

well worthy of credit.” , * 

Peter Browne, Dea7i of Ferns. 

When Mr. Allen, a Protestant of New Boss, who had 
lived in habits of ij'^-macy with Doctor Caulfield, was in 
prison, at Wexford, liis wife implored the Doctor to liberate 
him •, but he refused to interfere, observing, that her husband 
would not have been there, if he had not deserved it!!! 

Doctor Caulfield’s certificate of loyalty will not; enable 
him to invalidate these facts, which are established on the best 
authority, nor yet to stand up against them. Indeed, the mere 
applyicatign for a certificate of loyalty, implies the consciousness 
grounds for the impeachment of loyalty, in the 
applicant.— On this same principle, no doujN:, an, .pfficer, 
recently cashiered for coward&ce, judged it prudent, ^ottoie years 
before his character was fully known, to obtain, irorn h|^ col¬ 
leagues, a ffrt\fi,cate of courage! This application was the 
more CKtraordinary, as the book in which hi* c^‘i^tict,^was 
exposed had. not appeared at the tihie when h: was ma®.— 
The Doetor, however, proved hU gratitude to the Viceroy, 
by I^VtMhhg the Popish multitude^ who had made tlie most 
s^^ina^ in for promot% the «^arati<m of the 







m 



Jii? ** that likd ■ b^c< 

the! tAnidn thr^e yjsAfis before^' thti? 



W 


t«’^o*Wiigi!om«i td 8fg:Ti 
plaii irt' i*g5tiitibrt- fbl* 'tlilfe:'-foi*^ 

ap4' lhe^^hdd¥^ss, detdse’^'tti&} 

' Irt’ hfs'pr^efid^d! 

toril^. <|e5Bi€«, that tlVfe^yrbtectWs grarite^lsy ptwsll^^rfi^ 
the^ rtbiglJkrn 1Rn|fd' ahy effect; lat^ bvieii'imTtAjates tharti’^fe 
ivm: gwntftl. ll^^Wrds are,- As' to thfe invtiriable efl^l 
^j(3f«|)po(fection9^ A'^lpted by "priests, I bepelt " anti' insist, 
>were could anypriesit; except a blocKiieati; 

attwmpt to grant any sudi.” "Most certainly pfotectioni’^wet# 
graiited, vety frequently i>y priests j and they never " failed th 
preserve \he lives of those to wbora they were granted.^ And, 
strange to say, Poctor Caulfield was, himseff, the very blbclci 
brad whofifhe ^censures# for. he*gr^^ted the fijffowtrigptotectibii 
to twc^'gdntlertien of ‘^nniscortliy, who were in Jirisbn^iat 
WexfWf end,' still riibre strange, K pt-bcviredtheir litnmedKitie 
release. . '■’ ‘ •■- 

.V V t of the above |;etaU4tieiettj! 

t beg leln?«, in the narioe^of^ Jesus Christf,’' to recttoieod 
to h4 protected, 

“ James Caul! 

lu ope part of ihiait3tstifi«ationjr<pi 18^ st^e Doctor.deeJafe* 
that he was ab$o^i^y.,^nc^t ofttbepoassicpe^ being intended 
or pelpctrated, until som? hours t^ter it hud ceased. A decla- 


■ij '' ■-•'f,^ >. 

iS.*r 
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ft 

^I '’** *■'*«/-i’' ii, 

tiJAhV^cen%% di^COYmiQAi til^ajt 


^ al^r^^ne f^ct more deaf)y dietncR'^ 
*o Jtbis ^rejuJful r^lj^Hioiir H ii 

raUier was ithe.gran^ d^»g^ii* 

by^lSiiich the Popish multitude were put in motion, af^^stimtt* 
^^ifetN,cpmnQi^ipni^of those horrid/acts ci^;cruelty Which 
ifftprian, shudders, to recortlp^^ot onlyjti ^he county of 
w^,tbe|?xt^r^atiot\,^)/; .A^^ hutwherec<6r 

jH«Jj:e^hd^jWfre enabled tp'restabhsh .a ^boUp. 'Of the tnany 
proofi which naight b® •l^oced in cQn^#?^tion, of thisu^aet,^ 
ffl^.felW"g '•'iU sUjffi^e to fhfivyr the jnacpracy of tho Dptiej^ 
Soon after the %|ich landp|^- ,tbe:fdloMjing<^^^ 
jKaa^Q^ed on- the church of K^ly^||?^Jp4itltho»CQOOtyi of 
Yf^tmeat^.. Take noti^, n8Uipgjs.lif 

brave sjaves of thi^ ij>]|?nd .will.;no,;lpiige^ JJe. i^; .feondagetj 
^e.die isais^ ^our^dehvei-ere^ jwyitlahhlirir 

fme^ing Ihe^ King),,/^ j the irpo -TOd,! -a^fr despotic 

tyranoy^^ i* n^r 

gion shall be re-established in this hou 4 e, and the earth slMilhisn 
Iqxtg^^ be bnfdcoed With under the pr»* 

tee^pf ifb^km, (whicl|rtltf^>lie|ns^e* IfiesA 

tomsftsacre as. .\-A\ii'yv >o:u 

'' ■“'' ■\'', 

The fteur de lis knd haijfwe WllMkpV,' J 
While •tyrant hjftetfthdilldU’W^ld to ' 

1 





the popish prie$ts were .deeply e<|bceme4 
and that, the extermination of Protestnuts^waft 


li ’’ 






it from 
mo aod 


remove the screen which ha<t?Psen placed to cq: 
public view. The Opposition,'anxious otHy to 
guilt oti the governnient, not only denied the «xi5tence-of every 
rehgioas motive, but pertinaciously refused to ascribe the^pel- 
lion to any tiding but'those acts of coercion .which tliey 
tailed oppressive, which were adopted for |lje purpH^e of 
checking its progress, and which, of course, were npt' carrj 


into effect till the rebellion, which they were statedpo 
produce, had They even went so far as to make it 

i|^question whether people of Ireland had not a 

relei. On the twenw-^first of June) more than a fortni g3|f j »^ 

' 1 , I; > ^ ^ 

the horrible massacre of the Protestants, at Scullabogu^, In the 
debate on the motion for allowing the English militia to serve in 
Ireland, Mr. Jekyll did not scruple to declare, ^'Ihat hp saw no 
reason for calling the disturbances in Ireland an unnatural aiuP* 
te^ic^ed rebellion. Unless proper and regular documents were 
laid 'bfefore the House to prove that an unnatural ^nd wick^ 
rebellion raged in Ireland, how could we know.but that the 
people of Ireland had a right to make this resistance *Tiiis 
is not the place to animadvert on language so grossly inflim- 
n^fery and so highly unconstitutional. It is quoted, here, 
merely to shew the sentiments of the party on the f^shij^bel- 
lioh. Orf the dth^ hand, the Minist^ had no other, of 


ju^in| their system oi foncessipn io the Irish Papists, than 
by admitting their contim^. loyalty and ,CQp^|ia^ j^d, 

cbh^uentiy, by disebura^ng^i^yery idea, thqit ^ligioo h|4;a^y 

"-But if w 

to reject, alike, ttw mtoprpentations df^all 
to have, for his sole pbiect, ejitablishmcnt idf 1 

*■, Wpodf«j|i*$ Ptf%Qfp^iy' R^ix^ K -, 
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^ilt^.ti)4lh rfi^gn.^ That, having oppoafecl Iclieir 
i&llgillhary yyews, he was deposed, and the com* 


JUl^lpowiW©, a6er a^isdreftil examination of all tluB 
jfecta relating to thfe rebelltonj and after an atteo- 
bf all the documents which have appeared^ not to 
hdtWide that, in respect of the great mass of the Papists, 
engaged ih*'it, it was^ to alt intenls.^nd purposes, a 
RELtOiotrs win. When the rebellion, indeed, was first 
l^ined, from the 4<ssire to conciliate the Presbyterians of the 
iSStfth, and the few Protestant leaders wfi|^ook a part in it, 
this bbject was most' cautiously concealed* No sooner, how^ 

*d® explosion arrive, 'ffeian it became manl^ 
all the proceeding of the re^I?|—and the proofs of 
its existence are too numerous to admit of a doubt, and too 
strong to be shal|en eitlief by assertion or by argument. "But, 
,Jt fisost not be supposti^ that the nobility and principal g^try 
titf" tlw Bomish Church' in ^land were implicated in the guilt 
of rebellbn. On the contfaiy, they condemned the opriduct 
of the ihftiriated'' multitude, and endeavoured, by their exhor¬ 
tations gnd example, to bring them back to the path of duty. 
A loya^ addri^s wa8‘drawn up, irnm^ately after the robebjoa 
brolteoilt,. vhis lhbscnb^ by j^^’jEarls of Fingjd and 
Kutnnu«y 'Ph and many ^ers. of the principal Catho- 
lidi^pi^&it in aftd about the capital. Ixad ^ingal, too^ 

goilabtry, k'"!^ |iead of-his^oii^ps, 
in o|)peisltig’i4e skiela m tha fi,k47' 'Jla4 several of ;the,^l^ic' 
gnnili^en'.kaat^asted'kmai'kk'kid b^ty. thei^ 

. ii> ‘ft.'i*' I'J. , I * ♦' .1 ‘ 


■Aj fci'*t*-wiC*J*'JyfM*T*w^i.rr®• iT* 7 T 7 


kia. jwbahlks. - ^^riu^'/'bii kK:£'’'iilidi, 

♦ ITtffe ;aiPi!i,,assi^,: b^.,tic'.h’^toriatt 

rebcBicHts, ma ^4pt a >]proft)ond Wick^ fr^n thol^n^tint 

SyoL. ':<l I I ■ ' ' , ' ■ 



'IriT^nii^wks giv^^ to that Fkthfer 

he? wks then^ dtrUed to the Tlir^t- 
RBc^^^€i%5 as a ’lplTSonfer, whH’S e^ i^.i^enl^inM- <a 
^i(IKV“’'’ddyifi “aiid i^s at'lll^Ky tb^'fce 

aboitt; Hut sO 'closely^^tched, 
'■fl&i, 'Wil:h’'e¥ery Wiih to inafee* his esda|^^3^ 

, fSiind It impossible, till the effehing on ^ch 
Hhe rebels flecf in every directioh, oii the 
'Approach of th^ King’s troops.”' -When asked, 
1jy a friend/zhow hd came to consent to 
^bfeody business of Sbiillahogtie, he, with'visi- 
' symptoms^^ of horror,' ahswei ed, 



#ks broitght' about by an infamous, san^i 
‘popish*^fAction.^ ’ - ’ 

* ’ ■Thb^ tebels ‘ who, after‘the evacuation ol 

' Wexford, had retreated tO<^ards thb mountairil 
'Of-Gaiio#, passed from thence into the Ki\- 
' keimy ihouiitainS, and there assauited fhe little 




']|f»erbaps, the tenets arid piiticiple.-s of^Uie.' Church of'Rontw 
-iliigbt')'iibssiWjr, not'prOduce efl^cts diaugerous to «jcidt; 

State. But, whero they .act, tipoX ,Joifirjjan< 
^ constitute the great ^ ruaXs. 

Poe*-*" --. . ' 



■'■ to da 




of\ : A sraHl party of the 

Wiaferfor4 atp4, JDotu^nshire ^Jilitia ch^cke4 tbejr 
priogvess fo ^ .wlxilc, }U a most gallant manocr. 
And^ ^t^ilnstandin^|lhe immense superiority 
opposed to them,, maintained theif 
^r^njfl,.. t*h..Sir Qharles Asgill arrived to their 
a^^ance, with nine hundred men, of the gar- 
risoa. of Kilkenny, when a few discharges of 
grape shot drove the rebels from the place. Sir 
v^fiailes then leturned to KU^enny, and all the 
frotestants of Castjecomer, expecting another. ^ 
^<^ft their habitations, aild took refuge in 
th^ town. Castlecomer Was, of course, sub¬ 
jected to all those enormities which the rebels 
were accustomeil to inflict on every place which 
• they attacked. But a considerable body of 
Yeomanry, from tlie adjacent Queen’s copnty, 
with tbe brave Colonel Pole , at theii\ bead, 


advanced against them^ compelled them to 
retreat, and , pursued them with activity.,^ Sir 
Charles Asgill, apprized of this,..again.marched 


^<iKilkenhy,' joined' the' Yeon^tiry, and 
1>ot1i ^ifeir oh this party of flying rebilV whom 

,«j!np)e^ly, dispersed. Tlicjf,; pene^J*., H^pr 
8jdfeft.;/MBrphy, of.' Boulav©giM^vt.fleA'ir dr^k 
froW’- tte- fdhd ;waif*»i8hra^ 

and hapgei ; AoiOt^r pilest, of sa||naw, 

■ ■.* It 9 ... '•' 
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as hit lud-de-carap, ftU th6 
fe tiihaictions' lupfeh^d s^itnln 


tvitA’DUdi 

ihpgaf-hilT, 
Miiri' 


•wiicli fled into the Wicklow\ mduntSinS^ 

cofepdti^,'‘:.by hiihg^r; ’ to iiescfetf: 

•-^V aitcl 'to nikke an-'mroacl intoT;n<^ conhhi 

>. . . ■' . , fl, . !, . t (fX-l J* ' ’•J 


piaiuoi} aias.a vw --^ ^ ^ 

of‘^ikt'lii yeejt'was^ivided into Sm^l detac ^ 
^.J^ie»; •whicfe'We’huiit^^ fifoiti.place to d|£e 
’ bVthe T^Vnrf,’ and slieedify destroye^i^ 

. V. . . A V - Jf i">. 1 { ‘ ^ r. 1 » I ' i i i 


f6Sr i>f lliem cs'ek^pifrg t!^ mbuniail 

Soon kfter the tebMlibii'tbe,^^ 
tfeh g^etoment; pvoUUj 
•that, during the confusion of a civjl. wji^ tW 


wniC’ umwo, 

wdatd hehtst .-taapt^d td the statfe of the coup-; 

tii*"recalled’Ek^' ,Canid|th. '^osejUAm and, 

fi^nes8%ad4h4«}y, 
i#gHi^’''ah3^sefif: ]£®tti' ;tp#n\yaliW 

pd|^;fc *' ill, Wih 

with ■■ 




.0#t' 
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olifliwed bi 8 iiBB»i'^l;fiegim|ffltj 


,i|ffi|M|| "'t,*'/:® “to?, "*f, •Ki! ’!:,/> 

tb(5. Ipy4 




threat 

V\^ '7, ;-7: 7 7‘ ;r r 

Soon a^fltjer his Lordship’s arrival, t;he t^o„ 
Sheares’s, some other of the rebel leaders 

a*.k^. j • ^ !,'..j 'V'i t-‘if . ^'I • i “ . ' -S- i-'A\. .''!' ..ri. 

I? tried, convijcted, ^d exec.utfd>, at P|ulj)Jint 
yer Bond was also trjed and condemned*, hut 
Meited life was spared by 
jRbent, and, Ids punishmeiit w?^s com* 
miiPd for perpetnal tmijishment,,, Tlie pther 
shel chiefs who were in prison, expecting tp 
jare tpe fate of. their colleagues, interceded 
with Mr. Dobbs, a Barrister and Memberhof 

V'. , < ^ * 'i ,i, I j * V , ' . 1< j 

Parliament, to become their mediator with 
government ponferience was, in consequence, 

Lord Castlereagh^i and jSlr. ^^afd ,,Coolce;^ on 

' ^ A ^ ►'C' ‘'' ^ V- ’ i / . TI '^ j /■ .1 n- I , ^ V f V ,t ^ . 

tbf» fim#* stnA IWAcciPiirft ' 



Aini 


gbvmment,their litres (td : the number, of 

tave 


seventy) -% 








Great Britafri. As,‘ h6^everi 
tbValiuse the lenity of. goveAiini^,by 
lafeohrmg to revive ttt?‘exjiirtng'me 
libii, itwas deemed exp’eiWht to send t^hty . 
thiB^mdst refractory of tliem* ifito cotfinS^g > 

arFort deorge, in Gotland, ' until a pi^« 

dpportunity shduld occuf for trans^rting thetti 

to the continent. • , , , 3 

At length the moment, \vltich had been“i^ 

long and so anxiously expected by-the rebels 
arrived;—on the twenty-second of 
three French frigates appeared in-the ffi ^ 
Killaia, a small town in the eouhty of Mayo, 
which is the residence of the Bishop ; wlto had ^^ 
a very hiimerous company at his house, ‘t being 

tbelime'at whifehhe helfa visitatioti. W e 

the troops landed from the ftikates, they preVed 
to be a French detachhient of one thousand and 
seventy meh, '%dCT the 

ifumhTrt; ^h'dlitbhght ^ith him between five 
and six. thbusahd stand bf afras, and a nnih^f 

.' * -•ne’»df-ionvicted traU^i' wilo wer^ 

.■|K0o6iKa;; 



m.. 


> i ^ •, '■. 4 , 
<’ O/ V', 


?C,,M^f£)n»s ,,an,4 mUjte^,,ac^utrem^n|f. JDm 

bis jb^a^-^uar^rs at ,,tt <5 
episcopal' ^Pee,, ,and yefy,,^<^on joine|^bJl 
fPiW ^bfl'Jsaubs °f tbe peoplejin,,l;bfi 

tp.whoip he:4istribu,teb<,?rms^'^ 
plt|^es. He, tol4; tjict Bishop that he ^ai«|e ’ 
giy^‘ lii*e^ty tg the Irish, ,.^nd ' to render them 
independeiAof England, 

- ^ V'' f j ' ■'• ‘sj j,1 * 

Xhf joy of.the rebels, h^^^ver, at th«j long- 
expected arrival of their/riends;, was soiiie^ha| 
tpe^d by the conduct of the latter., TOey 



f^icd that the invadei’s ^ would commeni^^ 
thelir career^,with the slaughter of the Prot^- 
tants, and, the,^destruction of their/property; 
^'that'the Popish religion would be immediately 
e^feajblished with the utmost jplendour oh the 
mins of 5 ,the Established Church : and that the 
^estates, which had been forfeited in fornier rebel- 
ilioij^, would h^ fgsjLored to the families of thejr 
anciepl;xproprietprs^ Buf their tstonishmeniwas 
i«?4t wbeu they,.w^ere in%(ne^a,l)y]‘bf Frenc^j 
that their object was to give them a new cbhsti- 

uthak, they would, inot .sbWfer 

'‘pci^uliedi'lbr religious dpipioi»i;ir&d,.^<di}^ 
^ ^Migion^ as ridiculous 

tfeW iJiugHed ‘ tfiBS^f'^hb 

y... ....t 

. On Sun«tey*:|j 




tHii'iTrtaia! body oi the 
a nunifeer of flie tebd^/^tjoarchied 
lina, having left beh^ them a of 

twb^hundred men, to guaird their ammunition,,^ 
and secure theii* retreat.* - From Ballina; they 
pi^’ceeded towards Castlebar, where 
general Hutchinson commanded; lie bad with * 


■* Several’ Pojnsii priests, arid among btliers, Fatbil^ 
Tlidfrias MuGnetly, of the Badks, and curate the parish of 
the‘Popish Bishop, Belle\v,< and Father Sweeney, offered, 
their services to the French soon after they landed. The latttetr 
said to the French officers, as every thing belonging to ffte 
Protestants will be confiscated, I should be obliged to Monsieuf’ 
Charostto letiane have the Bishop'Hibrary, as I am fond 
reading f' but C^ai^ost, turning from him with, a look of con« 
tempt, a»$wered—‘' The Bishop’s library is as much his own. 
now as ever it was." A nqrrq^ive oj what parsed at KUlala,, 
in the county of Maydj and the parts cAjacetii^ during ittc 
French invasion in ilio summer <f 1798. ,By the %fshop of 
KiUaia, p. 98. Sweeney was afterward^ 'banged j hat ' Mdn^ 
oeUy iwailed himseH^ of the proclaj^nation, ,aud escape^* 


Father pease, ia priest, having been engaged jp. feerpiting. for 
^ Freq^ch, in the county of Sligo, was^ taken prisoner bf a 
^iiieman^' the neighbourhood. He Was jpoidt'w 

hi^ng hanged, vriben Caj^in Ornisby; of the Tirer^i'^^S^ebitien 
eavdhy> name U|ri‘nhd cc^sentod^t^ spkre 
9f revealing all^he knew. He then declared, 

8o^|mnly and .deliberately con|te<^]^^hi|i oath.teforen 
magistrate, that Dr„ Bellew, the tij^r Bii&op of tliediocesp, 
euconyag^si his clergy, “at a genWii'‘&efeiStfg, ofilfe 

$ent micasion; arid th^fit was'-lllll^inllllati^ 




4 ^ 




hiiiw^ and part of the Longford 

reghi^ents of^ iniUl^a, a small j 30 i:tion„of th^, 
regiment, a parj^of the 6tli dragotm 

guards/and a few Yeomen and Fencibles. After 
a sharp action, which lasted some time, the 
infantry gave way, and tlie French remained 
masters of the field. They left Casdebar on 
the fourth September, and directed tbeir 
n^arch to Sijgo.. When they reached Coloony, 

ft ■* 

a village about five miles distant from that 
town, they were attacked by Colonel Vereker, 
\lith a detachment of the city of Limerick 

, 'ft' ' : 

militia, and a few Yeomen, not exceeding, in 
the whole, two hundred and eighty-six men, 
and two curricle g.-ns. The French had, at this 
time, about nine hundred men, besides two 
hundred and fifty deserters from the Longford 
and'Kilkenny militia. Colonel Verekef had 
taken ari advant^igeous post, and, for upwards 
of an hour and a half, gallantly maintained it 
against such a superior force. The French 
bad twenty-eight men killed, and a grpat niaj^ 
wpunded. This check induced them to forego 
tbdr de/ffen upon Sligo, and to take the road to 
:Biuihahaif. ^ ^ r-' 

5 CoAw^is meanwhile had Mt B%- 

§n,^4,;vrith ti^tenant-General advanced 
in ^pwrsult of of the 

se#«lith of*^eptemlHPthe latter, with his divi- 
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Sion, rcjcicjied DaUinfogher,^ vbct^yeetijl^r^fpa^hmr 
ami Coloon )\ He oyertookj, .tJie ^ Fr^ny*h the 
nfet day^'at Ballyn^i^pk,,, where theii;, coir^- 
nialider, Sarrasin, surrendered; and,^ after ;a 
^hfjrt aetiou, the wliole of the French, 
under General Humbert, laid vn tlieirarms. * 
7^!i,e Freubh Generals, in^’ , had very soon 
perceived that, they had a hopeb s^ to per¬ 
form, ami i they luadeti t-h. li.iiited Irishmen 
with execratiJUS, f\< I - ■ ‘ 


t' 1, 


tiK ill to 


undertake a ir. 


p!a \ c<.l 




M ’ w 


'fhey uis< 
!>j‘';ror^ i!' 

the ' jj M " ’';'j ai-a'/<'d 

u^artb^jT' s.<y, k''.. i!'.,- . ' tj ;k ^ fur 
thcjiv t{u-,< biessed ^vF. Chaiost 

told ihelJirbdpv Fk;, ,, ' that they had just 
driven the p of Italy, and did not expect 
to frd him ' suddenly iu Ireland.” 

V 

When tjc Freuch changed their route from 
Cojooiiy, towards the inetrojxdis, the most 
active exertions were used iu aii the in*:er'Tuing* 
j^mtieSi^I^itrim, Longford, AJonaghar Kos- 
comrnon, Cavan, Westmeatk, and JV- .th, .to 
raise the. mass of the people to jointlie^i; and 
some great;, audK; afertiung luovements Fy^re 
;observed among the disaife€t|)|J,ji^Ti> jn I)ul^hp 
ami its vicinity.* ;. AndF'Md the,French 

^ s 

* Musgrave's p. 6l3. ' 
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tTiree tnoilHis sboiier, or had they bi ohgtit witii 

tht^i, even'at tliifs period, a niucli more cbij- 

sideVable force, though might have hem 

trltimatcly defeated, they would have bccaf.io1aed 

a vast effusion of blood, and have exposed the 

country to the most imminent danger. It must 

be mentioned to the ciedit of the Frciuli 

offi 'ers loat tl 'v' conducted themselves, while 
**• * ^ ' 

in Trei,..i]d, • • h t|^ greatest propriety and 
mod uioi and exc"‘♦cd ihemselves to the 
utmosi \} tlie savage fe^.eity of ^he 

lri..b ivt Pt iac! ?d bodies of the rebels 


’ ere lisi'crseo b\ d'C i’o.al arnn’, af‘er the 
sunx dee ... and, in a few days, 

an ^nd was .i' f a nidable rebellion, 

which, had it bcv. i eondneted with tlie same 
spirit, energy, an ' skill, wdth wdiich it had 
be^n planned, would have destroyixl every 
vestige of sodial order, and have established 
the most sangoinuiy des^potism on’ the tnins 
( ' ar ratT.-iid and well-regulated freedom, 
wild n h- va; lA. 1^ Hows from a Britisl)^ const||^ 
tion, aiK ' Tit" scant church. 

On ..e ?7th of October, however,‘‘ the 
^ame frigates which had brought over Hum- 
,anny, otice mohe *eli#led ' the 

vighabce ‘of our ibtuizcr^ agairi^^appeared in 


Kiilala Bay, wij 


reinforcement of two 




* 


thousand men! But, having received informa¬ 
tion of the pear approach of a British squadron, 
tfiy slipped their ||||blesy and returned to 
ce. 



m 



CHAPTER XLl. 




French Aftairs-^Farther Revolutionary projects of the Direc- 
“ ■ tory—Plan for subvertiigg the constitution of Switzerland ^ 
—•Hypocrisy an3 ambition of the French government^— . 
Their present plans perfectly conformable with the ^ 
avowed sysiem of the Brissotines—Memorable report of 
Brissot to the Convention—Happy state of the Swiss— 
Stability of their government—Favourable to civil liberty 
—Means adopted by the Directory for producing a revolu¬ 
tion in Switzerland—Determined neutrality of the Swiss— 
Dissentions among tnem—Patriotic conduct of the Avt>yei’ 
Steiguer—Effect of disappointed ambition on Frisching, a 
magistrate of Berne—Attempts of the Frlnch to provoke 
the Swiss to violate their neutrality—They depart 'from 
their neutral system, to favour die escape of the French 
troops from Germany—Insurrection in the Pays de Vaud 
rxcited by the emissaries of the Directory—A Swiss army 
sent to suppress it—Command of the troops intrusted t^, 
General Weiss, a philosopher of the new school— 
cowardly conduct—He flatters the rebels whoiir he was 
•ent to subdue—He retreats and resigns his command— 
Vain effortl of the Swiss patriots, Steiguer, D’Erlacb, and 
De Giosse, to rouse the government to a sense of their 
duty—Proclamatioi^f the French General, Blune, on 
entering Switzerland—Declares the object of the Directory 
to be the punishment piU^urpers, and* the restoration of 
pbpular rights—A tDd||^espotism, preaching liberty— 





The Dircctorj insist on the dismission of Mr. Wickham> 
the British j;ninister at Berne—^Mr. Wickham recalled— 
Seiamre of, the bishoppck of Basil ,hy the french—Exten- 
’■ siv^ resources of the at this period—Fully adequate 

.•a, to the defence of th^^ libci ties—Proclamation of the 
JVench Commissary Mengaud—Weakness and incapacity 
of the government of Berne—^The Senate change the 
* constitution, and adopt a UPore democratic form of govern^ 
meiit—Other Cantons imitate their example—Steiguer 
quits the Senate and repairs to the Army —The French 
Army advances—They render the Swiss troops mistrustful 
of their Ofljcers—Forge Ictter^s to prove D’Erlach a traitor 
—Cowardice of such conduct—Truce between the French 


and Swiss—Treacherously broken by Krune—Infamous 
sun^iiious sent by the French General Schauenbourg,to the 
garrison of Soleure—Order issued by the government, for 
arming the people—-Fribourg md Soleure taken by the 
French—Baltin of Fraubrimnen—D’Erlach murdered by 
his troops - Gallant stand made by Steiguer—Berne falls— 
Bravery dispLayed by the Swiss women and girls—Numbers 
of them killed in battle—Buonaparte abuses the govern¬ 
ment of Berne for protecting Mallet du Pan—Threatens to 
deinocraLi'n.e England in three months—The criminals in 
the gaoT refuse to receive liberty from the French—Brune 
puzxled in framing a new constitution for Switzerland— 
Proclaims “ The Helvetic Repullic one and indivisible ,"— 


Thw union resisted by die democratic cantons—^They 
appeal in, vain to the Directory—The hew government put 
in action—The Swiss D,licctory and Legislative Body as- 
serublc at Arau—Disgust of the people-—Ippolitic c;onduct 
of the smaller cantons—Want of union among diem— 
Conclude,;^ ti’eaty with tb^e FVenc^epmmander—The treaty 
di^pproved by die piVectory at Parisr-'^he Ffericli exer¬ 
cise sovereign power hi JSwiUerlaild—Sebauep^urg 
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Stanz^^ignal braveiy the inhabitants—^T^oss on boih 
side's — Barbarity df the French — Final reduction of 
'^^vvitierland—Congress at Raitndt — Artilicc of the 
French for jirotracting negotiations—The refi- 

cide, lean de Bry, dne of their plenipofcntianes—Claims 
and designs of the Directory—Attempt of Bernadotte, tl>e^ 
French ambassador, to excite an insniTeciion at Viennai— 
He displays the tri-colour^ flag—His house surrounded 
by the populace—He threatens the people—They attack 
his liOuse> puU down the flag and destroy it—Bernadotte 
leaves Vienna—New rcvohition produced by the French 
in the Cisalpine Republic—They destroy the unperishable 
constitutioh c «tablished by themselves, on the exact rnodeP 
of their own—I’heir agent Trouvr, a writer in the Moni- 
teur, employed to compose a new constitution for the 
Cisalpincs—The opposition committed to prison—A new 
Directory formed—The most respectable member the 
keeper of a public brothel—That country becomes a pro¬ 
vince of France—French resolve to revolutionize Roi le—• 
Joseph Buonaparte sent thither for the purpose—He insists 
on the release of all persons Confined for fieason and sedi¬ 
tion—He excites public tumults--The French General 
Duplrot killed in one of them—Joseph leaves Rome—^The 
Pope offers to avert tiic vengeance of France by any con- 
•'C^sions which the Directory may dictate—Imprecates the 
divine assistance, by public processions, penance, and 
prayer—Joseph Buonaparte’s cowardly abuse of the Pope^r 
Berthier leads a French army to Rome—Engages to re¬ 
spect the government, and to protect property—Declares 
Vh sole object to be the punishment of the ptfSons who 
liiHed Duphot—-The Pope forbids his'subjects to resist the 
Fr^ncb—^The ’ Freffcb emer Rome without opposition— 
They t^estfe^The papal goverhment, and erect a Boman 
' founded on the Sovereignty of the People--^ 

' -llie ViiticatJ^tfi^cd—A 





dfe^ o#** tfiii^Httwlttltoti R^^Hlean W&r 

;iHM^H€rrible'.|Sitc^sit}^nj,^^ m^ber'^^df 

^tbCQblo Clu%^^RQm^Pf:ie»jt|:flMejf TQa{K^ IbSrt'ibb 

.^fi 

i change the, constitution pf the^ Rfifuhjic^ 

Sipcurt^ti^^ ataiiei of Tutftt, and m^e the *kin^ of Sair- 
’ dMla ih^f^isohcT in his Oapital^-An'^exi^editi^^ Sails f?om 
undeo? the command of 

^ totlie IJcench by treacheiy. of KiiisgMfrU 

„ A British sqpadron, qpdor Isfelaon. ont^a, the 

Mediterranean in pursuit of the Frencii—^^Iffives jjt Alex- 
ahd^li isefore thehi—Sails to Sicily —French land at Alexan- 

" ,w ^ I - ■ ’ ■* ' iJ ' 

.-, itidt'.a and ta&e the city by storm—^NtfeJsOti returns to Egypt 
, of sthl!''Nile—DesAniCtlon of French Fleet—^ 

perches t9,C^iro-7-I|g^ats,thc Mamduke^r^ 
fakraCalro^H’^s rain^un^lpjj £uroBe^y4t,,qff-- 
Firitish expedition to Osteqd-^The t^^ps destroy the sluices 
’ of tee Bribes—iire "sutroujcided and taken by 

' flaitie of yel^ei- 

Iffin M8 r£[g^^^^^vlt:h siich violciice as to threatea 

of* the empire, the most 


tHt ’ 


sions, prejfated.for ,Aer more spkfldi^l. trjWBB&V 
md^^'^t^ar^llasfccr^ than ttey ^|1 ‘vet a#Sii 

taih^d. thf^^tinicVffie 
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tbehi^cfs (bf c6ii)^HjJating and securmg wl^t she 
Ifarf acguijred, ^d |t with the 

of the hlepublie^to lemain satisfied, 
while there was a power to redu^, a nation tOi§ 
foveluttdniie^ dr a thtone to subvert Reliei ggd 
froth her jhbst ^owerfuL^ontinental o|»popent^ 
the treaty of Campo-Fpnmio, by which the 
Emperor of Germany had lent his sanction to 
all their scheme^ of plunder, and all their plans 
of conquest, the Directory had now leisure to ^ 

. , j, , 

attend to th^ execution pf other,revolutionary 
projects, which the founders of the Republic 
had conceived, and which all their successors 
determined to carry into effect, whenever a 
favoitrable oppovtu.aty should occur. Swit¬ 
zerland, the cradle of liberty, the seat of pure 
unadulterated freedom, whose sons exhibited a 
simplicity of manners, a dignified virtue, a 
an heroic spirit, which formed a striking con 
trast with the nations around them, was the 
first victim which the philanthropic governoix 
of France determined to reduce to an equality of 
misery With the wretched slaves whom they 
sutijccted fo their tyranny at home. /Twas 
true, "indeed, that hitherto they had"'constantly 
r^teiirifed the Swiss as f good neighbours, 
ana diUr ; ^twas true, they , were 

bound tij iSlihby solemn tr^if^, recently con- 
ctiited'. itrd rigidly^ ^ by the $ ^ 

Vor-. V. K k 



but these we^ woiobstacles |o men, who sufl^red 
no Gon$klei:atlonsfof .lionour, no regard foEigood 
?faith,, tp inteifere with tlje gratificationsof their 
ambition. Their system of political morality 
at , an early period of the revolation,. been 
clearly (defined and established by their .progeni¬ 
tor, Brissot, .whose'friends now: enjoyed, an 
ascendancy in the councils of the LuKembrjtirg. 
In the memorable, report of that demagogue, on 
the S2d of !^ovember, 1792, on the Conwentimi 
concluded.by the republican General, Montes¬ 
quieu, with the people of (hnieva, he observed, 
“ Brevity and ckaiiiess ought to mark our 
, style; Geneva shall obtain no other treaty than 
the conuniinication of French principles. It is 
for you to examine, whether a free people 
can, and ought to he hound bji i reaim ; whether 
^^:eaties, with any power that docs not hold its 
power of the people, be not indecent, for this^ 
perhaps, is tim t grand secret of our remlution, 
and (f the ?xwlutio?2S which arc preparing. ' 
lleje was a, clear and explicit avowal, made 
officially by the chairman of a committee of tlir 
Convention to. the Convention itself, almost 
immediately after the passing those memorable 
decrees, which held out a'direct invitation to 

rebel, to all tlie people of Europe,' andsevi'- 

« 

duitly growing out of the same principles, that 
it TOs. the object and the policy of this new- 
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bom republic to regard no treaties, but to sys- 
tematize that outrageous dishonesty; duplicity, 
and* infidebty^ that' breach of good faith, and 
tiiat violation of treaties, at the ealI of interest 
or ambition, with whicli the Cartliagini^s 
were so bitterly reproached by the Romans. 
True to this maxim, the Directory regarded the 
treaty with Switzerland as binding only so long 
as’ it suited their views to observe it. It had 
been particularly serviceable to the'm while they * 
were at war vvith Austria, but now it interfered 
with their further schemes of conquest, which 
they had leisure^ to execute. Of course, the 
Swiss were no longer their ^ooc /friends and allies, 
but perfidious neighbours, odious aristocrats, 
enemies to the revolution, and foes to libert}^ 1 
For the greater part of three centuries had 
this happy people lived, as it were, in a state^f 
seclusion from the rest of Europe ; in the bosom 
of their mountains, they preserved a patriarchal 
simplicity of manners, and, rejecting those,fac¬ 
titious wants which luxury creates, they had 
within themselves the sources of comfort, pros¬ 
perity, and happiness, which they diligently 
improved, while, strangers to war, they were pas¬ 
sive spectators of the deadly feuds, and destruc¬ 
tive broifs, of the neighbouring powers. Their 
government, simple. in its constitution,. and 
admirably adapted td'thegenius of the fSopIe, 
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iiaui ikgtiee lirmncss aiicti stobi^ 

'Wliich dialed it' t» r^iaio) iitishakeii^ 


mw 


shocks of contending 
teyohltion of empires, «It i« a ^stdktng 
’ nooe^ of the Swiss governments liari 

e^^BStioed (Oty vadatihn m their msence ikmi 
theirs ^tahiishment; excepting. only, per- 
haps,^'aii aiteititiDn in favour o^’ pditicMeqmUt^^ 
(of whklt French proclaimecl diemselves 
the uniVersar; patrons 1) . as, every. fwhere tin 
-nobility had lost their ^primitive advantages; 
and* the citizem X]^tcry wliere exceeded ; the 
"knights^ • in. humliers, influence,: and . pkiwei:. 
' Formed • by> dtks luther than by provinces^; the 
communities which ^ hdd uwlert empire 
acquired Sovereignty when they obtained iade- 
pendedee, , Their inunicipal} regulations 
^|exi converted dnto public constitution^; and 

ithe corporatiom composed of thx hihabitants 
of the ^ ty^ ’ fornw*l Hie BatrieMe^ ^aiaidi the 
'SoyeiXfgn■’GounoiL''>j •' i. / 

'' »hy< treaties, by p4i«2hase,r ^ :s% 
concessions, these infant states acquired til 
tef^tbry, ? or« fextcllded^^ their' owgiiial vidbmain; 
,:iind ^^ali;4«ncfe »t acquisition# nwere; madeodt# the 
expence of Princes or of powerful Barobs. It 
wakiurwa^ tbb,.;ak4Uiofthefi^ntle- 
pi4ndj)!#''^iaaK* 'tha1!» S««it*lil#Ad 


thi*« w off her feudal dependance upon 





mi *' 

*ucl all its coneoiaitant oppvressi^... U}es>^b> 
jects* ^ €f the^- t ^ caaCeSift. to whom ^he 

ipiiilosopbic^ iegislators of yogeoe»*at€t^, :Piraa«e 
firo^es^d a tletkjrminatiqn to mstoie tteir yi'iajli- 
#it^<fre5&doin> apt! ike rights ^ thdr mwestgrs^ 
WDold, io the events; of: such reginer^tt^mn^ 
hetom^ eerfs^^^m ', restored to tlieir primitive 
coiwiitTort, »they would become the slavish vas- 
ials of deijK)f.ic lords, without security for 
veithei’ their liberty, or their JivCs^ JV hundred 
fhsti icts mo *v subjected to the Swiss gbvern- 
ihent were indebted to that subjection for the 
freedom which they enjoyed. The immunities 
which^ any province possessed, previous to its 
inixuporation with bn« of the cantons, was 
earefbUy fJrbserrid. If slaves, they Xvere eman¬ 
cipated ; if fijBC, they retained their pi ivilegea ;< ^ 
such was; Universally, the spirit of the tr^ly 
which de facto and dejurey gave them new Sovi5^ « 
reigns.*—These remarks apply equallyvta the 
Pays de Vaud, and to the aristocratic cjautlJn of 
Berne, as to the more popular and dempcratic 

'CaTlU)llS.-' It. '5, < : 

' . ^ 

jfTbe Repiiblicair government of France, 

to whom idiis state of things,^ in a neighboitriiig 

■"! ffy: > ' • 1^ i , ’ i. :' ’ , ’ . ,^ ' •**- 

> r* * ; Essa^ int ike, (Mswlttiim ibe Mtbndic 

jfffK^: iHie desif^titm iidtrejic Jtahrty, Mj MsiUei 
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(i^untry, w^as i^ ’sta^tidittgTeprt)ach, exerf-ed ewy 

’V 

arf to destroy While the most vagiife, false, 
and ridji;,ulous charges were, occasionally, pifei 
ferred against the Swiss, the usual instruments 
of revOTiition, Jacobinical emissaries, were em- 
ployeff, demon like, to excite jealousy, where 
harmony alone had hitherto prevailed, and to 
stir up discontent in the very seat of happiness. 
But though a revolutionary club, composed of 
outcasts and vagabonds Ifoin SwitzerLind, had 
been establisiied at Baris, under the piolcction 
of the Constituent Asbdubiy, and of certain 
natives of rlie Pays d(‘ Vuud, yet the first 
efforts to propagate the new principles in that 
cohiitry proved abortive; and a partial distur¬ 
bance, raised by tlie disaffected, was speedily 
suppressed by the active vigilance of the magis^ 
trates, assistecl by the marked disapprobation of 
the inltabirunts in general. But the avowed 
determinati^m of the Swiss government not to 
be diverted from their rigid system of neutra¬ 
lity, (adopted without a sufficient attention to 
its consequences, or to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the times) by injuries however giJKve, 
by insults however pointed,—a determination to 
which they were exhorted ' most ^earnestly to 
adhere, by the mistaken, aild often JH-dir^ctied, 
huuianity and benevolence of that Sixv 

toenth, operated as an encouragement r tod the 



jacobins ef France to, persevere in their unprin¬ 
cipled efforts. By Uieir exertijijns, assisted^y 
Mr.,Baitheleniv the French Auibassai^r, dis: 
sentioas -were produced among the principal 
persons in the country. The Chief inafl^trate, 
the virtuous, and truly enlightened, Stijgner, 
became an object of suspicion and,attack to a 
faction,: wliich chose for its leader M. Frisching, 
a magis,trate pf Berne', no less attached, than 
Steiguer Idmself, to the constitution of his 
country, and distinguished by his eloquence, 
his knowledge, and capacity. But, incensed at 
being reduced to play a second part on the 
political, stage; inflamed with resentment, ani¬ 
mosity, aiul jcalor. y, against the state ; and 
kritated at seeing another in possession of a 
dignity to which he aspired himself; he sufi’ered 
his ambition to subdue his patriotism ; his pas¬ 
sions to prevail over his reason ; and, melancholy 
instance.of human weakness, resolve<l rather to 
let the republic perish, th^n suffer it to he saved 
by his rival! ; 

i ^So far were the Swiss from departing from 
:thcir neutrality in prejudice to the Fiencli, their 
<desire to deprive the French of all possible pre¬ 
text to prefer such a charge against them had 
Jed' therii ito comintt a breach of that neutrality 
to» the prejudice of the Austrians, when at war 
with France. When Bje victorious Archduke 



throug h the country, which his fhad dcso- 
iatW, Wnfe re|^ubli>t?aii hbreles’, Wrd pressed 
by' Ith^ Austrians, and' by the pleasantry nf 
Snilji5 whom they had exei cised the m^t 
nytantoh crullty, and the most rapacious extor¬ 
tion, wete'forced to fall back upon Switz'erkiid, 
abd rhdtided to the necessity of either sur- 
teridering at discretion, or pf seeking to escape 
by Violating the neutrality of the Svidss, the 
HelVfetic territory was suffered, without oppo¬ 
sition^ to be oveniin by these soldiers of liberty 
these citizen^softlierSf these protectors qf ike 
poor^ whbse rapacity h^d not spared a single 
Coffee. For twelve, successive dayii, Switzer- 
tknd'paticrttlyipubnfiitted to tolerate these bands 
fu^tiVeSj to supply them with prov^isions, 
atid td estoft their baggage waggons^ in which 
thiJir kl-dis, and the fruits of Aeir piunc^^ 
confusedly mixed withtl*^ dctoaiid tliewounded. 
The pretended baggage of thfa:>l^id^^«i^foces- 
sldll "^consisted bf "^tlie warclrobesjxtieds^ ^den- 
Cids^si add ^hoe^btickles, dfSthdffemalcvillagsars 
of' Sukbiaahd attlhlcs of delcriptkki 
‘which they'had fl^>:;gehtieiieiis’ 

ChSrcJ^S^ 

' VHlag^. Ti’'Vhifi dMi^the ihbpi^id 
la Toat; cbhi|>lailt^t^^he^»S^isaigovam^ 



Ms compkrHfe wefts id|peg^4^tJ, 
anti the directorial army were $|^eied to^^sdUf^e 
wrth their booty. 

‘ This departure from wwfra/justr^ 
nateth in the same motive which^ uir||appily, 
influended all the proceedings pf the^w^^^ 
government, at this period, and which defeated 
all tlie. views and designs of those true patriots 
whose efforts were invariably directed to pre¬ 
serve their country from destruction. This was 
a fatal desire to avert the wrath of the Direc¬ 
tory. by conciliatory measures; that is, by 
mean and imworthy S^acrifices ; by clogging the 
wiieels of .government at the very time when it 
waa necessary to /r crease their : veloqily ; apd, 
by: ther. adoption of vevolutionary proceed ing$, 
atia moment when it was thdi 4 j||pp»h^r 
the government to encourage, ip^he .great body 
:o£ the .people,, that marked aversion from revo¬ 
lutionary principles, which theyii^d, .with very 
exceptions) manifested, iv v*. 

TIk . Directory succi^d^^ by Their emis¬ 
saries^ ig;produdng an insnrr^^iou in t^e Pays 
ahff Jbey sent ope .of rnjSan 
iSenerais, Menard* at; the. beginning of. ITgS, 
?wit^a^.bf)^dy;^0!f troops, To.^e ^^sis^p^eof tlieir 
tW?,5manrgeft sThi* Swissii-^^fvernment 
isttsstofeWt l«^ith,eKpeditm», a 

hpt, ibyi a-atraj!gi4?lfa|watip|t> f tliey 
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gave thf'command of this tinny to (afeiieral 
Weis*s a philosopher of the new schoot; 
vvithout any fixed principles, and even without 
wishinl? to see the effects of the Frencdi revolu- 
tion eJltended to his nati\'e country, had courted 
and jifaised every regicide from Bristol to Buo- 
iKipailc. Entrusted with full powers, having 
orders to act with promptness and decision; 
prov ided \\ ith a force Of twenty thousand men, 
an ample train of artillery,' and a sulheient sup¬ 
ply of military stores, wlfde sixty thousand 
lo yal inhai)irants were ready to join him, in tlic 
persuasion that the influence of liis name, his 
jKtniphlefcs, and his philosophy, woidd subdue 
the rebels without firing a musquet; he 
remained a vdiole week in a state of inactivit}^ ; 
suifered a re^lutionary committee to sit in the 
very place in which he had fixed his' quarters; 
^ef\te^cd into a parley with the members; and 
whi n, encouraged by liis conduct, tliey formed 
a plan for seizing the Castle of Lausanrre, 
instead of ;^ecunng their persons, as it was iiis 
duty to do, he contented himself with appriz- 
inyf dicm, that such an attempt would be an 
av t of iiigli ‘reason, for which 'they must 
an wer itli their headsi As^ if <^rftil inti- 
mid.’iny, these rebels'too muchj^ie* addressed 
tocM. die soothing fangua^e of ftaternal 
friCiidsnjp. — •'* Such *a measurep^ gentleitieiH’’ 
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said this prating .General, “ wonld be p5erfeclly 
impotent in advancing your interests; and, cou^ 
sidered merely as it wouUf adect > ourselves, it 
would, in no <legree, eoiiuterbalance thi^coiisc- 
qnences which might Gusue, I iavit© you, 
7?tost amimhli/, to judge of me by my ^im'H 
principles^ ainl by a long series or pTi ceedings, 
which hav'e gained me the conjideiice of differait 
parlies, and even the metr'kedgood wishes of' that 
exiernal authority whbse fa\'our }ou now sojieit.” 
From such a c jiinnauder w hat could be expected ? 
Nothing but the disgrace which ensuc<l. Deter¬ 
mined not to fight the French, ami not daring 
to punish the insurgents, lie first retreated, and 
afterwards dc'seiUti, his post,, and resigned his 
command widiout orders, and without ])ernns- 


sion. It would seem that the s^ne spirit had 
infected the government of Berne. Foj*, not¬ 
withstanding the sage admonitions, and patriotic 
remonstrances, of the venerable Steiguer, of 


the o’allant D'Erlach, the intelligent DeGrosse, 
(the intrepid defender of the Dutch fortress of 
Grave, in the - winter of 179^>) and of some 


other ^nagistrates anid officers of superior under- 
standingandiOf .determined minds, the m.ajority 


of tlie govejrnment 
euKaiBple’ of •W.eiss. 


ultimately imitated the 
Wavering, indecisive, and 


timidpthey sivfFered the French to delude them 
byaheir profeswons,. while they invaded tlie 



^im#y ^^itlt;theii> arms, if irtieir v*iia;tive;spfTit 
j^umtd for a‘^ii^maht, and M to 
of some \me and vigoroua i‘csolu;tioa,tiio4^ 
stioK;: llffered to evaporate^ andiitlMJ oSipring 
nrllicfl^it produced was crnahed^at its birilLt- ' 
the 28th of February^ \ th« Freiicfe 
Gepeiab SrunCy - (wIk) was a. jimutc^fbe^re -itlie 
and one of tlie most active of the 
Jacobins daring its pvbgress) published a pro- 
ckniatton, addicssed to the people of Sakzer- 
iand^ exhibiting the tisoal mixture of revoivi- 
tKMdary. cant and by political falsehoods. ** My 
brave soldiers,” said this tool of the Dirtctoiy, 
are your friends, your brethren; theb’ sole 
desire/ in punishing tyranny, is to assist yau> in 
the>d^tructioa .of its impious yoke. ’ Amidst 
the Climes of^ your oligai’chy, I ejected'some 
rdtums to -reason/ mite symptam ^ remxmL 
Neither amhU'mn nor' cupidity shall dishonour 
<mr proceedingsmy onlyoobject iii' entering 
your, country is to punish the guil^. usurpemiof 
your sovaeignty;; Dismiss ail/ala^in.Ibr iyairr 
mfety^ your property^. ymrr reUgknts 
Bndyoup pofitkaHndependmce*^ .These 


4iindbd'/Aw pntj^iy * by tb«"^ lliabcTritbi^4"^Uttdc^ W tfeh 
petkin^'itktm to M. #0tad 



^tajia,«airTEED to ,.tou' hy.: tbe^EMdk 
igoi^rmnont ^ fie free, tbe French BepiWk 
shorts yott/j inature onlers to be free’’ ^ 

.Belbi’c this periojd, the BVeiich goJ^^ramcllti 
who had ..exerted erery cffmt t© provoke die 
'Swiss: to some committed, or omitted^ 
whidi. might afford them sometliing^ likea^ei*’ 
text Ibr the commeoceiiieiit of hrostilities^ diad^ 
in direct vio]ati 9 u of that independence, which 
they professed to respect, insiatech in a dictator 
rial manner, cn tlie disinisstoh of Mr. Wickham; 
the British envoy.r—Bat before the Swiss governs. 
meat had time to clecide, Mr;; Wickham leoeived 
his letters of recah and accordingly, left: the 
oonutryf to tlic g" mt^disappointment of tlic 
.Directory.;V Emboldened, however, by repeated 
instahces rif base, submission to |iieir will, the 
Directory ordemd their ageiris< to demand the 
i«kas^ of allfhe^^ckiTinals whovhad been iinpri- 
f onedor banished on a charge of sedition, or com- 
spkmyi the^^xpnlsion of the emigrants, and itm 
lenunciialioa 1 of: al I militafy orders, whicir tlic 
'^wisi'votiitwrs h^^isece^ved from v the King of 
Frdrk^e.'MFh^ d^inahds,'^^o\the etfrnal disgrace 


aot^icpjr bat your ijiirt." 
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of ihe' gove^rowetit, met with histatut com¬ 
pliance. The French^ finding this means of 
provocation could not avail them;^ had neiit 
recourse to a direct act of hostility by seiiiing 
■ the bishopric of Basil, in violation of the treaty 
of 1792, by which the independence and neu- 
tra^5' of that canton were expressly guaranteed. 

It must not be suppposed that this weak¬ 
ness, on the part of the Swiss government, in 
neglecting to vindicate the wounded honour, 
and to avenge the injured interests, of their coun¬ 
try, arose from any want of the means for 
opposing a successful resistance to the French 
Kcpublic. Switzerland contained a people of 
soldiers, a great number of experienced officers, 
well-stored arsenals, and formidable posts; Berne, 
alone, had at her disposal an army of 3o>000 
men, embofliedj disciplined, and brave; her 
magazines were full; Iier treasury was equal to 
the support of her army for several months; it 
was in the power of the league to double that 
force; and, had they sustained any defeats, the 
hnpcnetrable retreats which the country affoiilcd 
would have supplied fresh means of resistance. 
Corn might liave licen drawn from Germany; 
the government wci c certain of obtaining subsi-^ 
dies tollllable them to continue Hie war; they 
w^Hild have fixed the re^ilution of the German 

'’i- 

^inpire; and the Emperor would have been 



interested in assisting a valuable nci. libonr 
against the enemies of bis cio^vn aiui yn* pie.— 
This atrocious aggression, rcpcUcd witii ibe 
energy of despair, might have given an in*pulse 
to all Europe; the first advantage obtainec by 
the Swiss would have oj)ened to them a 
frontier, wholly unprovided with fortifietl towns. 
At every step tiiey advanced on the territory of 
France, after passing that frontier, they woi.id 
have found, in the adjacent departments, inhabi¬ 
tants iinpress'id with hatred for their oppie^sois, 
mindful of their injuries, and anxious to siiake 
off their yoke. From Besancon to Lyon, aiul 
from Lyon to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
they vrould have nd seda conflagiation still inoie 
dreadful than that whieh liad laged with somucli 
fury in La Vendee. 1 hese resources were exhi¬ 
bited to the public, hut without elfect;'iiie 
ma-jority of the government were loss anxious to 
devise means for supporting tlic war, than pic- 

ip 

texts for evading it.* 

Mengaud, the French Coinnnssaiy, spe¬ 
cially appointed to superintend and s}stematp:e 
the plunder of this devoted country, anxious to 
follow the example of tlie general, published a 
rhodoHvmtade much in the same style.—lie 
admitted, h^ever, with more cando#thau Le 

> ' < ' f 

* MalteCJ>u Pan’s Historical Essay, Ac. ,4. 
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tMkn^^e 

ij^^/>hi#\ooii)ai 3 ^ ^twhkirjseto t©rl^«re betlA 

^it^o^rfgj|a!e^tivSw^;!ee*land,^ fWld^jl^ei? %«vdlyi«» 
Jo^taoif/^ i$ iiot’ to di^iiib?lier repos^:^ 
1 ?^i| f^KHigh to tai^Bftsk th 6 ^ glory 
Fr^ll Jf , Is ai¥y maii^^m tlif whole- 
\yprlf|^ pxpejpf^the gov«rmn<j^t pf Bei'iueand^lkiri 
aflhetepfs, jvho does,; not ^acknowledge ^libdlr« 
generosity, which is equal = to thein valout; > i Ii>e^; 
l^t take Mp^rnis agaiiist them 4 they are brottoi^ 
^ho jq^n ypn jn resisting the cominon enein^i^ 
^ k^tys^rthey iW^l not 

fa|| upcpi 

^ ^priip^Ftpnch ,a^y;wiU be ^terti&ie » 0 «ly^r 
to tjie w pery^se rulers persist % ^the > 
display of their phrenetic rage. Do iyour^wislii 
%%,\yai;^^wi^pu we ofh^r yo,u.jpeaOB ?^ .^v ■ f 
^ Vi l>ei|ig^9i^s?4 to a sense df 

■te' jepw*dj otiJH,' 
' :.§| S 5 ^, 5 j.,fc,gjoycrnwefe*(e)i)»rt! 
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Irish they made the imiti 

^vevmt%0wk^im by a radicalt^rm; Hu tether, 
they made tlie revolution theinsclvei^* 
ftcr an mukabk conference with the en^my, 
the Senate of Berne, by the assumption of 
authority which it did not possess, passed a sen¬ 
tence of annihilation on the existing constittir 
tion which it changed into a species of demo¬ 
cracy, possessing neithet strength nor stability; 
and an example, a't once so foolish and so 
absurd, was immediately followed by the 
governments of the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, 
Soleure, and Schautfhausen. In the three last 
of these places, the people, more wise and more 
enlightened than thrir rulers, endeavoured to 
prevent this senseless act of political suicide, 
committed in the true spirit of cowardice, in 
order to avert a blow which they wanted cou^ 
rage to repel. 

The venerable Steiguer, having in vain 
endeavoured, in his civil Capacity, to stem the 
fatal torrent which threatened to overwhelm 


the land of his fathers, reproached' the Sena1|| 
as the agents of corruption, or the slaves of 
cowardice, and repaired to the army, firmly 


res^ved to. save his cpimtry, or to pei^ih with 
her*" .i. 


Meanwhile the F^ch troops continued to 


advance into the hwt of the country^^ and th# 
Vox. V/ ' xl * 
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most 8f3ditio\|| md inflaiiitii^or^ yrere 

. circulated among, t}ie S wjss, soldieiy 9 bjejBt 

of which was to inspire them with distrust 
tThlS oliicers, and to weaken t^m Jby dissentions. 

French had even the baseness to fsibricate 
le|ter% purporting to be written by General 
D*Erlach,^^in which that officer promised to 
betrayi;his men, and to occasion their defeat** 
It 4s worthy of remark, tliat. these Jmindbfe 
her^ of the gnai mtion^ ’as they styled them¬ 
selves, whose humanity was equal to their 
mhury never dared to meet the brave Swiss 
fairly in the field, nor to encounter them but 
with superior numbers. 

^ Bnine, not having yet received his expected 
reinforcements, nor sufficiently diffused his jaco- 
binical poison^ had contrived to amuse, the 
new regency of Berne with proposals for a^nego- 
tiationr and to obtain the consent of these 
pusilTaninious or corrupt betrayers of their 
qountry tio a truce for fifteen days, which was 
to expire . on the morning of the fourth 
Hit Match-, In the mean time, another 


French General Sehauft^bourg, had enteted 
Switzerland, with S^,Q0p men, which, he 
??broug||; with him from the^Khiiie. ^.Having, at 
Ijngtb, "completed thek military arra'ngeme^, 




•sl^ 

these t#^iimons of the atfiff ft^SfveA 

t0 p^jOve^RiieinselT^s worthy of ihfe confitferice 
stich^ masters, basely determined to ^tta^ the 
SWi^s b^ore the e^cpiration 6f the truce, AcftVd- 
ingly, in ^ the night of the first of Maix;!^? 
Schauenbourg assailed^ some of the outposts, 
which, though thus taken by surprize, 
lohg most gallantly defended by seven hundred 
and fifty ' mountaineers of Oberland, ag^^nst 
seven thousand eighj hundred disciplined troops 
of France. After murdering a number of 
female peasants, the leader of this bafiditti 
pushed forward to Soleure, and sent to the gar¬ 
rison a summons which has b^n justly charac¬ 
terized as an unparalleled model of savage fero* 
city. It is, indeed, scarcely to be conceived, 
that a man, who had been born a gentleman, 
and bred up in the school Tor honour, (fbr 
Schauenbourg was a major in the French army 
nnder the Monarchy) could so far forget the 
principles which hfe had imbibed in his youth, 
as to disgrace both his birth and his education, 
by subscribing his name to such an atrocious cd^lt 
pbaitiom ** The Exe<^uti*^e Directory,” said he, 
has'ordered ine to take possession of Solenfe, 
and to ip{)rizeyou‘fti^t, if I experience 
cSt tesistattec; if a sii^ledrop of blooJbe sh^^, 
the members ^ the government of Soleure will 
answer for their Itv^ ahd prop^tj^ 

L 1 fi . ' ^ 



' 1 ' ’ 

i|ne*»iHbJtj, j^sti^ij^akie, J^no^'jj, t^§/U/ ^ % 
J>fr0ov^t^ th^^i^Bibers ;cif you? Qpvertipi^ 
lWm>i<i'y iolf ari.hour:. t9,^inejto,a depisipj; 

tip»f,,.sballijbave expix^, I sUaU ,^uj'b 
ao4-put. the garrison to th^ .v^^ord.’* 
Jt' '.wap^ in. this.. st^lp, of a, J'artat ini’ -ting 
chaati^etnent, <xn his rchellious slaves, observed 
C)i)e>iWho Jjad stQclied the ch^t’a^ter genius 
of ^the. French. Revolution*, its fo' ‘ rs, and 
ag^ntfi more deeply, and more r ’ssfiii.y^ 
t;lian any-ipf his C(^”temporaries, tha hcc- 

Ijory, and their Jani s.sa.nes. a ted ? on of 

freemen, thei^ neutral neigid'oujs, then 
Jt \vas thus that philoso''‘"v res pec c ^ l'"*' lavvs 
of xyar, the laws of hmnauily, ar the law 
nations, ^by threatening to massa^ t peaceable 
xepubli^ns on the ^mc' g reins ot the' hubj- 
latjoiis in case they .nc id dare to defend i.hem- 
mrlves! The Swiss governim it, the eat of which 
exliibited every symptom of anarjhj no weak- 
at. last, issuH an order, vrhich, a week 
^SOdner# had sufficed to save the country, for arm- 
liag tire whole popul-'-tion ’»f’ the country, by 
devy of the Lundslkurm, , But the imbecility of 
sjhris wretched goyernmei^t still prevailed over t|r^ 
ipatriqtie.resQlution of tire people ; they knew 
inot ho^ .to ei^rpjc^y the resqu^ceft >vith. whidi 
dIboy; Wfcre jiow ,jSopplie4 ia abt^ad^f ^ 







il'' usuSf^abHvil^;'^ %eal, ah'8 

c^use, tiTOlfii|>hed oVer ihdolence, liesitatfdl^i 

aitd half-tileastires, displayfeci in a gdod 

Thd Fi*^ch pressed forward with eageraessi 

Fnhoit%, atid Soleiire, soon felt into their bands. 

—A 'desperate, but irregular, resistance was, 

indeeti, made at dilh^rent places, particularly 

iait Franoruniicn, at Ulteren, and at Granbnlz * 
*• * ^ 

but it pre- ed .ine^ecwt’ial. The troops being 
disheartened by mistrust, weakened by divl* 
sio’ , rnd ippressed by an immense snperionty 
of numbers, m' 'ity prevailed, aiid virtue slink 
in ne contli.'t T'he malignnht genius of regi** 
cidal i 'lc and the liberties of 

itzeriand • On the sixth of 

\ 

Ala. ^ ijtrru ’"-'ed by capitulation.—^ 

^>11 ^ day ,)?x ig ^he tall ot* Berne, the 

Swiss m^t - >.t ch t the village of Fmu*» 

brunncii; n i ^ fro’n the capital. The 

'Swiss ./erecotr -'.u'. - bv the Avo^ei Stciguef. 
D’Fr^aeh, the must steady trie .d o/ iiis c6un'- 
try, with his guauls, and lour Coloi.tjs, having 
been movdered Hy tOe people, who had 
"been taught, by the infamous machinations of 
'the' Preiuh, to believe them faithless to their 
^^hist, and traitors to the State. The venerable 
at che age of seventy, decorated wit{i 
ithc' %itat'^"oftler 6f the but still 

' idOrtied ■ ^ by^ ^ his - ^ kd {jMk 



The action 

mte afid: bloody ,^; but tbe superioi^ of'Ibe 
French cavaiiy, ancfr li^ht nrtillery, decided 
fatisfef the day. The Bernese retreated three 
ni}|^^ a|ad reijiewed t^he action. , No sooner had 
they been driven f^om one positioDi than they 
tohk up another; and it was not till after five 
su(|cessiye engagements that, on the evening of 
the fifth of March, the enemy arrived under 
the wsills of Bern4 leaving the road strewed 
with the bodies of the victors and of the van¬ 
quished. ‘A gallant band of youths, who^i 
revered the virtues, and partook of the sen- 

l. s'" 

timeiits, of their venerable commander, followed 
him to the field. They fought, as men so ani-' 
mateid, hy the double stimulus of patrfStism and 
i^iehdship, might be expected to fight, Thougl} 
several of them had not reached their sixteenth 
year, their caiis^ gave theiri courage, and their 
spirit strength, far beyond their age. They 
fought around their chief, and, bravely refusing 
quarter, fell with their swords Wreaking with 
the blood of the enemies and tyj ants pf their 
country* It is pver the tombs of such hego^f 
as these, and not Over «thc bier of a Mont# 
gomery, the prison Of a Li Fayette, or the 
icaffold off a f)espard, that the te^ of genuine 
patriotism will fall.—Sacred tie .^the memory 
ihese youths;—to^them.tet patter. 



, 

V 

a” w •< 5, 

o§ ewy soH look up m vaud 

bright €3d^ple, while the historic 
i#i|;s public virtues axid gallant deeds tjo 
%es.. , . - -,' 

" O fortunati omnes! si qfcJd mea carmlna possint.*' 

The wreck' of the Bernese army reached 
the, mountains of Einmenthal. ""Steiguer 
fiaving effected his escape retired into the inte¬ 
rior of Austria*. ^e afterwards repaired to 
Berlin, in the hope of inducing the I^ing of 
Prussia to stand forward in defence of his 

Y 

persecuted . country. In these patriotic efforts, 
however, he unfortunately failed.— At a sub¬ 
sequent period he, joined the Russian army 

' ^ > • ' I* ' 

under Korsakow, when] it entered Switzerland, 
and having witnessed this last vain effort to 
rescue his native land from slavery and oppres¬ 
sion, he retired to Augsburgh, and there died of 

a broken heart.* 

' 1 

^ It is lamentably to observe the extreme carelessness, 
nnd inattention/ displayed, by English writers, jn their relation 
of historical facts, occurring in . fofetgn countries. In a 
second edition of the Annual Register for lypS, printedf in 
iSO§, (and published for Ottridge and Co.) it is stated, 
alluding to the action pf March the , In this battle 

perished, among other brave patriots, .(he Illustrious $tejguer| 
he fell,, as.he often declared it to be his deterraination, fighting 
against l^rance, for the liberty of Switzerland.” P.31. Yet, 
aa^ly in 17 p 8 ,\a publication, translated frbih the 'FrendH, 
iq^il^ted in London, Entitled, ** 'Short Account of the 
Invasion of Switzerland, by the French, in a Letter from 



Anud|t |ji^ tet agoini<s$, of 
dora^ somq, jenttine sparks of tiin^uHelv^te 
spirit;, spme,, distinctive traits of nol?le^ijiroiai®i 
besides .thosei jost; npti<jed, appeared:' 
b^jeeprded biatory. .r r i 

4 Upw 4 rd|'pt\eight hundred wonacn.toofc up 
%\i^vj^m4$thurmy or general levy, and 
bore all the fire of the enemy in the last actions^ 
h^^rmhrHnn0 two hundred and sixty women 
snd girls received the enemy with scythes, 
pitchforks, and pick^ixes; one hundred and 
eighty .were, killed; and one of them, whose 
name, was Glar^ liad two daughters, ^and three 
grand daughters, who fought by her skle*-^ 
These six heroines all perished. The same 
scene was displayed at Ncweiicgg, Laupen, 
and Ic.ngnau. In. the battahon of Qberland, 
which defended the last of these places, a father 
waii se^n fighting in company with three of his 
sods, and seven of his grandsons, all of whoni 
lost,their lives. ... 

' a member.of the Senate,\ an old 

man of seventy, joined the army^ in the even- 
ihg'df the fburth of March, with his sword in 
his hand, and a brace of pistols in his belt; 

c ‘ ' 

Ilf,'Mallet du X*an, to M. De M ^ * *f’ in Wliicft' Mr. 

iSteigacr’* escape into Germany was mentioned. ’ BesicleB if, 
niighi have been ascertained by a reference to any of the fereigii^ 
ditbdouhts ot the Invasion of'Swit^etMtid. 



t ' of -grenicHi^rA battle, 

t^ikeii'' prison^;' ^‘nd' eitpirecl^^ a 
daj4 after, in a Oiilitary hospital 
in ^lii^ Sckaiienibfirg had the*baseness to cob^ 
fine him, in the midst of dying, and dead, sol¬ 
diers* Another Senator, JVfr, Herbert, blew his 
braiuS'Out with a pistol, rather’than ‘Survive thfc 
rnin of the States* ' ' 

A young peasant, of Avetiche, aged twenty, 
\vas threatened to * be put to death by the 
French, tinle'^s he would take up arms against 
his Sovereign. He fiimly refused to become a 
rebel, and had the boldness to ad<l to his 
refusal, that Buompart^^ in crossing Switzer¬ 
land,* hatl occasion ‘^d all the misfortunes of 

1 , 

i , ^ » 

*M. Maltet dtT'Pmi, having ex|)oaea the infamous conduct 
of Buonaparte in Italy, i>y the publication of facts, which the 
Republican General never dared to deny j the latter abused tlie 
Government of Berne for affording him protection; and, in 
order to avert the rage of this man, an H/rgal sentence c/f 
banishment was pronounced, by the Secret Council, Against 
the best friend, and most strenuons defender, of the country. 
This scandalous proceeding, however, had not the desiirofi 
effect. At the end of 1797, Buonaparte crosi^d Switzeiland, 
on his way to Rastadt, Before he left Milan, he had, on the 
11th of November, told the Grisons, in answer to their timid 
coti;^laihts, on the incorporation of, the Valtaline ,.wilh tlif 
Cisalpine, Republic :—The French Republic ^yill, afford ypp 
her protection, so long as, you shall conduct youtspff towards 
with those attentions which ,ar» due to the a||Dst, powerful 



the cjtpBtry. Ijad no sopner 

thaa he^ wds carried to the place of 

j > 

people in Europe.^* He; did notf however* in the, osms^ oi 
this }o^jrney, display the benevofence of a ppofiectqr^ bat the 
airs ol^^a morose and malignaat despot. Every word he uttered 
wiis hither a boe&t or an insult. * At Geneva, he declared that 
-* h€':wottl4 democratize England iii three months* The Senate 
of Berne had prepared honours, n bail* deputations, and It 
change of horses, for him j hh rejected them all with proud 
disdain, leaving nothing on his way but marks of ill-bumour and 
contempt. Some few prostitutes and sans culoltest who pre# 
sented him with flowers, ?|0id compliments, at Lausanne, were 
the only persons whom he deemed deserving of his attention* 
But at Basil he changed his tone. A fellow of the name 
of Ditfour, who had become a General, and a Comman^r> 
at Huninguen, addressed him in the following terms: —» 
*f I will not cUmpure you to the Turenncs, and the Montecu* 
cults, you have surpassed them; but 1 will exclaim, with all 
Republicans, Buonaparte is the first man in the world 1 
t)ae Bustforff a burgomaster, who shone equally as an orator 
as he did as a pdlltit^, even improved on the eloquence of 
Du&ur.—** The laurel of victory imnmrtaliies the hero!”— 
said he to Buonaparte.—“ By serving, liberty, your blessings 
extend even to us* It is not, then, admiration that forms the 
objeci of dur mlsfion, it is gratitude. You must hlive read, 
in every face in Switsserland, that expression of content which 
is th^ reward of so much uneasiness j—^ydu will sign the hap¬ 
piness of Switzerland at Rastadt.” ^his misetablo stupidity 
intoxlt^ild the hero, who sententiously declared, that thcrO 
existeeft only two Republics in Swhzerland—Geneva,'Without 
laws, and Basil Converted into a countingohouse, arill wmk- 
shop, for the revolutioti. Mallet du Pan, fiom whose Metgi^ 
rieal E^say diese nbservMons were taken, thus delineating^ 



imd slxotV: without having deii^ed ta; solicit 
foigivehcsi^ - 


<^e pencil of the chnracta: cf ^ife 

prononnoag, «r the fnlnti eo4 Venice, sentence xrh 

iUi neutral States^ divulged, to Europe, the tnysteries^ of the 
faixembourg. Such audacity, tinited with such pertidy, and 
hypocrisy so base, combined with usurpations so daring, pro- 

Ciaimed the disstdntion of every social system.-—A revolutionist 

^ » 

&om passion, a conqueror h/ subornation, unjust from in- 
ittinct, outrageous in victory, mercenary in iiis protection;— 
an inexorable despoiler 'bribed by the victims whose credulity 
he betrayed j—as formidable from-hw^arts, as from his arms• 
disgracing courage by premeditated violations of public faith j-*?- 
crowning immorality with the palms of philosophy; and 
oppression with the cap of liberty j this successful Corsican, 
larandishing, with one the torch of Erostratui^ and;^. 

with the other, the sabre of Geriseric,* formed a plan fof 
burying Switzerland beneath the ruins of Italy. 


* Because Catiline had a strong mind, was he, therefore, 

a less detestable villain? And was it, theiefom, proper to 

paii»t the crimes of a ruffian in the same colours as the exploits 

qfaherp?’*,^ , 4 % 

J. J, Rousseau's hettres sur les Spectacles, 


j ** A great difference ought to be made between the hero 

who dyes the soil with his blood m defence pf his cot^ntry^ 

and the intrepid banditti who consign to death the innocent and 

unfortunate inhabitants of a foreign land.” 

Raynal, Histo'ire Philosophiqm et pq^qui dus 
. deux Irides, Liv, I. 


** 3pfore philosophy,’’ adds Mallet du Pan, had assumed 
the Revolutionary casque, s^he^held suph language as this:— 
Now, the two authorities' jtere quoted have, no doubt, lost 
their credit.’ 


V. 









;^ fifeiy/ Ihiis '6ebn^i^‘a1fkli^ "W yS 

d^ious aii^ vilfe, thatr tlie iVVy 
sdiV^s r^jectied it v^^ith ^coVh/ Thb' 
tlie^ l^u^s 4i Vau^ hiving releiistd* teii ^ ftafefac- 
tort ivh6 Wr<? emfiioyed 60 th6 publid wdVks at 
Yv^rdunV a^^d honoured tlifeiri with a’^'IVatbmal 
cinbtace, tlte Oaptives declared that they would 
never a!6cept their liberty from rObds^ Ahd'wlieh^ 
the prison doori^Av^re s*hut "aga?rlst thetO,' tHey 
repaired to Berne, Where th^ siintnderedth^in- 
selves. and Were sent batk'ioiihelP plate of con- 
finement. ^ 

S ^ . IH I 

Oh the third of March, Schahenbourg sig¬ 
nified to the coiihcilof Berne, ^ that, apprised by 
eertaih inteltigi^hce ’ that most of the petsbiis df 
b^h se:tfes, confined iri the prisons 'Of tha*t'‘t6wh,' 
Were Only deprivedof their liberty k>h account df 
their attachment to Prance, he required that they 
s:h6uld all be released, el^ the magistrates theril^ 
skives should’ undergo the- sarhe treatment as had 
been e?rpMehced inese friends of ff'tedbM 
The Frehcli ^Oenerafs letter was read to the 
soners, to thehlinlber of huthlred, and if 
left td their -to jdln^ Sfchaii^nbolttgi*^ fb 

return to their df *te contirbute' 

of didlStatfe iilf 

and most of them were killed at Frauhrunnen. 

The s^cene*§^df’h6rfbr«>i^iilr^w^ere"ils'^M 
after tl§ tfidift]^rdf fmiU 



crje^ibiiity. Disgust^da^ ivitfi the bloody 
iiniialf oj^’ ^lic Irish Rehelho»| jMS|tdi&missed fiom 

the; eoqduct of ..the^erich i4 
surp^sped eveji those iij atrocity, and 
inspire the mind, i|j.p9ssi|>le, )\vith, still greater 
horror and that ty ranpy the rpost 

^prcs^jiv^, rapine the most insaiiate, cruelty th|? 
inpst aangpinary, lust tlte most uubridledj could 
iufljct, did. that devoted ppuptry eicp^ri^W- 
Havingjf by th^^pon^ue^t of Berpe,^ reduced 
all the larger cantons, Mr. Brune’s next care was 
to give to tho pountry Wfhoae freedom he had 
<|estrpyed, some new constitution, formed,after 
^'rencb modeh ^s, however, he had not 
been supjdied with one ready made, from |he 
celebrated “ ^pigeon holes* of tlie Abb^ Sieyps, 
wd.as the formation of a new constitution was a 
tashnot quite so . easy as. the composition of .a 
revolutionary manifesto or harangue, Brnne ^vjas 
at a loss how to act. His first intention was to 
dryide d^'jl^^^erJand into thfee ii^publics, th© 
IlhpdaniCft the * Helvetian, and the Republ^ic^,qf 
JV^illiam TeB ;* hut this whimsical notion. w,a| 
liqon changed for n^other plan, more conformable 
to the; ylevys and intercuts of Franpe 



it 
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fesol^d to the €;in top under brie govtitir 

ment, and to give to it the a^jpellatiori of the 
Republic^ one ufii in^^ihk. As the 
Directof^ad hitherto Hmited itsr threats to 
m'ktocmWc cantons, and had made their 
thei^retext%r attacking them, the deftiocrarit * 
cantons had been lulled into a false security, 
from which they were now roused by the report 
of this projected union. * Frank, open, 
honest, themselves, they were still unwilling to 
suspect others of hypo^isy, deceit, and fraud; 
and therefore, they resolved to apply to the 
French Directory, in order to ascertain their 
intention respecting themselves. In the united 
address of the small cantons of Urii Schwita, 
lJn»^erwalden, Zng, and Claris, they dfeclaied 
tMt none of them could believe that it was the 
intention of the French, or consistent with 
their principles, to disturb the small deinecrt^ 
tigal cantons in the exercise of a liberty, which 
tne French nation professed to have had in view 
to, give to the rest of Switzerland. They 
besought Brune to give them a positive dcclara* 
tion, that the Directory had no design to disturb 
tHem in the exercise of their religion^ thdf 
inl^pPdence, their liberty, and their political 
constitution. Their democratic government^ 
they told him, possessed tVir love a^d attacbr 
ment, as a good nfoth^ which had iJbi'Sgci 



prjijnu>ted cpus^^ted, 

aa ita principles, in ^1 th^ir purit^^, the rights of 
naan, and the sovereignty of the people^^ it ^as, 
jtherefoi’e, they remarked, in perfect ^iasonance 
with the government adopted by tie French 
Republic,* «This was certainly the strongest 


* Idem p. 199 . The representative of these cantons, 
ha[V^h^' truly e^cplaiued the principles of their government, 
jpi|ocee«ted to make the following stfong remarks:— 

** Such, in the abstract, are the bases of our constitu¬ 
tions. . Do they r>»>t rest jupo^'^^principles similar to those on 
which your government is foundj^ , How then can you haive 
a wish to annihilate our happinep, by infringing our political 
organization ? What can be your motives to do it, and what 
adyant^es can you expect b derive from it ? f 

, -, f' Supposing even thi you had the power, w© believe that 
jrour justice will not permit you to employ it for the intro^c- 
lion among us, by force, of a mnstitutiorif which s(;g^rc^^\ a 
hundredth part of our citizens will be able to comprehend. , 

** We are a people of herdsmen and mountaineers, who, 
fidtbful'to the simple manners of our ancestors, have been able 
jbitl^to to live with few wants, and to content ourselves 
our happy mediocrity. The small resources of our cant 
would scarcely supply salaries for the great number of public 
functionaries which the new constitution would give us. Re- 
dbutces must be found in the fortunes of individuals, which, 
being fbr the roost part very moderate, would, in a short ti| 
Jie^exhausted, and this inevitable consequence wouldiead to 
fpeedy and total ruin oF our country. 




** Dq not, then, be surprised, citizen Directors, irroe cer- 


taini^ of this afflicting prospect leads us to abhor this new order 
of things, bnd to r^aid it as a burthen, 'the weight of which 
ttjtcceds our atrength.** 



5 !^ 

' ' A 

Appeal that coiifij be made |p the a|^nt 
nation, which had murdered its king, subverted 
all its Mcieat institutions, proscribed its nobj^, 

i f ^ ^' I ^ t \ 

and massacred its citizens, on the scaffold*,and, 

-I, ‘x ' i * ’ n , ’. 

in the fiem, for the purpose of consecrating the 
rights of many and the soverdgnt^ of the peppk* 
But neither the I)irectory, nor their cmi^^arie^, 
military or diplbinatic, suffered any regard for. 
consistency of principle*or of conduct, to hllgij-, 
fere with their views of conquest, projects pf 
subjection. Brune, a ^ek after this address had 
been presented, (on the 22d of March) issued his 
mandate, from his head-quarters at Berne, for 
the establishment of an Helvetic Republic, one 
and indivisible ;* and ordered all the cantoqs, to 
send deputies, without delays to Arau, to fortu 
legislative body, ; 

As the smaller cantons inherited a consider 
Table portion of the spirit of their fathers, they 
refused to obey this command of an insolent 
foreigner, who presumed, without the smallest 
pretext, to rob them of their birthright, to de;^. 
stroy those liberties which they had enjoyed 
centuries, and to dictate the form, of govern* 
™nt which it was his pleasure they shoved 

S few days before, Brtine bad assured Ihe,cantons of 
Lucerne and Unterwaldeo, that** TUe 
desiroi]f to preserve its antient relations with them, •Apd'ltitf ins 
hostile intentions tpwards f ^ 




lopl. ^caatoijs, n^everi jbavinV, 

■<?|p©<! tlief "lifew cdristieutioin. md ta)m tWj 
ph&ihik\io legislative 

kpp(Aii&iaii<^ the 


lent put into actidn. , '* 

* 1 . . » «... ... .. 
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llikcl tfie'Wiaiier cantons, inadequate as 
thilr fbrce \vak to cope with the French, witlnmt 
offier wmance, biit acted with unanimity and 
\i^^lK&V^dit<?c'ting their efforts, jbintly^ to th^. 
atfitfeih^nVof qh‘e comni^' object^^^they tn*gnt 
h!i^^ ^ccefedeb in tins.uhMual conflict, and HaVe 
ii!^feted se^’fere V^hg-eanhe on the invaders of* their 
tdtritory, and on the assassins of their fellow-, 
citil^enS. ' Uni fed, they wonTd h%ve had a force 
if conductea stall and prudence^ 
td’ inafe^ ah impre^ibh oh ‘some, part bf t^jl 
extended line of the French army ; and !any 
shi^esk bVef the enemy would have 

sjlefeMly ihcreJsed the number of tlieir adherMtsii 


a^^'kithbiigh thfe leading pefsoiis in the lafge^^ 
cahtdfis had adopted ^the hbw ddhstitutibh, the 



ydf^i^i ’^hid? they had, ihbst' feluctantl/, bfej 
ccififpeftbd®' ^eift~Bht,' of^ 

, .WtaiiaiPl 

.«)»eh , sought 

diS^owntindiiiiidtial llefenee, 

Aan to make one 

VoL. V. Mm # 



pf |:he general jeause. After one 
fgree taken possei^sion of the town 
cern^ wbich they evacuated qn the appro^b^pf 
tbe cne,ii3|f,>nd maintalneil seyeraf ppti^ a^jo;t^9 
ivij|h the French, wliiqh they lyere gener^ly 
$ucces^uh tl^ey found that eyen thek victories 
must ultimately prove ruinous fo them, hy 
gradual diminution of their forq^. 
eluded a treaty, (on the ^th;pf |May>) with 
Schauenbonrg, (who liad noV succeeded Bruiiq in 
the chief command of the army,) by whjph they 
agreed to accede to the new constitution, on 
condition that no armed Frenchman should, set 

’ ■ I , i ' ‘ ' ‘ . 1 I . ■ ' 

foot on their territory. , 

Tjbe'^French Directory; when, informed of 
^is treaty, expressed theirdispleasureat it^ and, 
while they ratified it, secretly resolved icp^ .bre^ 
it the moment a favourable opportunity should 
occur : well assured of the fidelity of, the Swiss 
legislative body, which, in the n^«ne of Ffance, 
rivetted, at Arau, the chains of their cqun^y; 
reigning, in the Helvetic Directory, ^hy -peans 
of their .creatures, 

^^ncy'of rads terming cither to sui^ct tl«: 
leropcracies of the AJpajtQ their despotism, pf 
externiinate th^^ 


i,' > 


V ■'» 


. In consequence. ,of tljis^ doterminnfiop, sa 
perfectly., cdiijmtibW,^\dth^.‘the 
whid 








6^ €ne ili-eiifcli Republic, from Robespierre 
t6 ^ Bubti£tpart^*i orders were immediate^; tr^ijts- 
mitted tb Schauenbourg, to get rid of the 


trekty df the 6th of Maiy, in anj? way he 
bodld'; and, at all events, to ford his way into 
that cradle of Helvetic liberty, before the 
approach of winter. 

^. During this time, if any of the Swiss had 


been reall^ deceived, by the declaratiohs of the 
French, that, in the Constitution Which 
they had compelled' them- at the point of the 
bayonet, to accept, they had no other object in 
view than the establishment of their liberty and 
independence on a solid and durable b^sis, they 
had very soon reason to Censure their own cre¬ 
dulity, and to deplore its fatal effects. When 
the Swiss Directory began to act, it was natural 
to* suppose, that there would be an end to the 
revolutionary despotism of French Janissaries, 
and that martial law would yield to constitu¬ 
tional decrees. But this supposition, if it were 
Over entertained, was proved to be chimerical, 
for no sooner did the Directory begin to exer¬ 
cise acts of imperial sovereignty, than the^ 
were plainly told, th4t they were placed 
merely to superintend the political economy of 
the country, aUd as to all transactions of impor- 
tantoV ind matters of state, they must inipli^ 
iiitly follow the directions of the French govern- 
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nieii& Aedi t« tirew/e tbatatrw^suBtsndsd.^ tQ 
enforce^ this assumed; right of dictatiqn^ 
French Commissary proceeded to seia^ 
public l^asuresi i and all^ftjlie stores o£ eveatjr 
denomination laelongiUg to the^StatCy and^erit 
them to Prance. ’ '/i;T< i.i 

At the beginning of Augiiist, Schatienboutg 
settled his plan of proceeding, i and began^hi^" 
preparations for carrying it into e^fec#^; tor 
wliich purpose he received‘the assistance>©£ Ihe 
Directory of Arau. ll^ order to obtain a pfrfetext 
for the projected attack and invasion of; the 
democratic, cantons, he deemed, it necessary, to 
provoke an insurrection. With this viewi^he 
ualled upon them to take the civic oatii ojf'Obedir 
ertcfl^to the new constitution, imposed, rsays tjisfe 
best of the Swiss M^riters, on Switzerland, th|r 
forty^six thousand French assassins, who iii^d 
set up for professors of political law. It ivitf 
caSy to foresee the eftects of this^ measure §n M 
r^igious people, whose consciences, l)ithierto>: 
had been as free as their laws. I Troops Of slavj|gtf 
without morals and without a Qod, uprrupt and^ 
j^ervile legislators, remorseless tyrants, iSluper«?l? 
to shame, and above punishment^ may dictatisr 
rec^ve, alter, and overthrow^ year rafter 
mperiskabk constitutions,' to which itheyl^hh^ 
obedience,—but this dfegrlcefuk ti^Q^.^ 

^ " y> 

this impious tra<ie of 



in the^*pal’eiregfoiifof tlie higher Alps.. Whea 
^iky , fylieM H their ' :umfoTtiinate irih^bitanijs 
bdlJwh^'^peijury aI^d^deatb; the Directory/ airH 

^neral, rightly calculated 

6tioicfe/iwottki :€iot be doufetfuL in* fact, great 
numbers rejected the proffered oathi The can- 
tiptw df Appenzell,;.Sdi\Vitz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
Zhg* and a gr€5at pailiof the canton of Lucerne^; 
w&c Ulianhnous .in their’ refusal to take it; In; 
ofder* to compel a compliance with the Directd- 
ml’ Mandate, threatenir^ proclamations, the 
usual forerunners of Frerich cruelties, w^ere 
issued, and every art Of deception and intrigue- 
was exerted.*^*^ If you do not pay implicit obe- 
dliude to the decree df the Directory^ within 
thtPt tlpm prescribed, I will enter the rtbelliam 
with my army, and will inflict a severe^ 
and' cjtemplaiy punishment on the guilt^r 
Such was the language addressed by Schauen-» 
bouTg to these Republicans of five hundred years 
sta^dibg! But, as the monstrous insolence Of 
thfe’-ruffian failfed to intimidate the generous^ 
doicendann^ of William Tell, he strengthened^ 
thedivision of his army, stationed at Iluceitie^^, 
witit ^fifteen now battalipns, aimed some gun:*i 

dn^ the^otw^ighbOuring lake^ and» aGCOm- 


p^Uil^d^wfth k^iiarge train of aftrllery, ■ sOt out,, 
seveBthlpf'September, to carry his -san^ 
jplinai^defelg&»4nto‘iBxecution.-^‘*^ - ' 


■■ 
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. The lower part of t^e canto* of UahW'- 
wald, which borders op the lake of Lucerpej 
was now destined to l»the scene of crimes tHp 
most atrocious; and of courage the most herm^ 
Whjle Schauenboiprg attached the SwjfS ill 
front, he turned their flanks, by sending one of 
his columns by pberland, and over mount 
Btunig. The people of ynterwald, with n® 
forces but their own, a few pifces of capnon, 
and ;their natural entrenchments, repelled the 
first attacks of their oppressoTSi on the eighth 
pf September; hut, the next flay, the French 
penetrated into the valley of Stanr, with a 
powerful force; and cannonaded the capital*of 

the district. For thi^een hour^ the inhaWr 
hitants defended th«i»elves with Ac most 
dfesperatc courage; moi, 
children, animated with op« conunop sen^r 
mertt of jMirest patriotism, rushed Wta the 
thickest of the fight, and oyipced the ardour (S( 
the love which they bore to the copntryr by the 
efiergy df their eftbrts in support of her-oap^, 
Superior numbers pltimatdy prevai^r and 'fifc 
•teen hundred Swiss yrtre hilled, andt^sathomnd 

wounded, in this gaflant struggle far fatpiring 
liberty. ' Vpwurd* of'two'tho*i*ed'-af 
Ih'cnch.end * grpat ntapber of ofScfri; syb® were 
destroyed by hatchet^ er fiagOterrts of^'««l^. 
tho ebly weaptms with 'wbipb “PW# 
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|yC3?€ fiuppli€d--tpaid with tlwir lives the 
forfeit of tills <^iminal attempt on the freedom 
of t an independ^ t ancSltinofFending, peoploi 
There wa^no enormity^ however atrocious* which 
the hfse leader of this banditti^ did not commit 
in ^hese desolated vallies;—numbers of their 
peaceable citijcens were massacred, iu cold 
bloodi; in their houses^ and even in their 
chdrehes; both sexc$ were involved in one com*^ 
mbn destruction; and the whole country, given 
dp to the ravages of hrp and the aword, was 
soon reduced to a shapeless mass pf ruins>/and 
the scene of plenty and content was converted 
into a hideous desert, stained with the hlood of 
its. late inhabitants. Tlie barbarous invaders 
cither destroyed or carried off all the 
whichftyrined the only means of subsist^ce, ai^ 
the jonly wealth of the country. As if aniticms 
tO} outdo the blackest deeds which mark the 
idood^ stained annals of the Goths and Va^sds, 
inflated with success^ and foaming wkh- rage, 
atothe brave resistance which they axpt^ir 

eitcetht^th^ laid whok towns villages m 
ashes, ravished tlie wives, and daughters of 
a'virtuous^ and uncorrupted peasantry, md 
not ia» .QOttage standing in many f qjuare les^es 
€if / ooljBtryi ;lf'Great' God I whoiwthjs wid^- 
CJiteoded rtdn and desolation > are ^opfc^nplatef^ 
as thty,werf^-hy PFP* 
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i &tje thy. nam^i i iaurder tiiys( 
guiKe tby works, and ^iiolate tbitue 
it’ not *be permitted t^tnpr^cate tbj^ fengoaixce 
on itbeir beads; to beseech the e to stojj them' In 
their criminal career, to supplicate thee t(^j;jinnke 
thek destructive machinationsrecoil upon them¬ 
selves, and to call upon thee to give an aw*fiil 
lesson to mankind, by inflicting' a dreadful 
punishment on the vilest monsters that ever 
disgraced ji urn an nature?* An ‘ age of labewbr 
will not suffice to repair the desolation uaiad 
misery which the French Directory and thmr 
agents, in a few hours, spread over this unhappy * 
land^^, ' : ^ 


Schauenbourg, not content with 
iccomplished his bloody purpose, by means from 
4^1;ji(!h honour, as well ,as hunmnity, would li^ve 
revolted, resolved further to .insult 
by calling on the Directory at > AramtO;!partakc 
his joy and his triumph, —Victory, 
decided id favour oif the RepubUedns ”— 


in, favour of iiien, who, without a pn 
interference, piuch less ^ cause .for atta^, !;]^ 
invadnl and destroyed the oldest and fiicest 
llepubik in, Eulppe; piuidfering bet faithful 
inhabitants ; and desol^ng^hfe|^ij^ftd plains! 
_ They even destroyed the , 

W p^tionai i«dPpendepi5e,/,anf}. biej: j 




gloryU’^ thep puUfed ; down 
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^JioHour.of William TelVi tlw^fouBder 
v^ofiSvi^s liberty, atid the chapel buil^in^join- 
>m®noratian ‘ of the: vli^ory;'of Morat. The 
Fpem?h General, however, was constrained to 
that he never was present at a moie des¬ 
perate action. ‘‘ Victory cost a great deal bf 
blood, but we fought with rchds whom it was 
to suhdu&r* 

‘ ' This dreadful success decided the neigh- 
ibouriug caiitousi to submit, at least for the 
‘present, to t^ie militaiy mandates of a power 
which they could no longer resist. Schauen- 


* It was well observed, by a contemporary writer on this 
*• Jt is to know whether , 19 ;. laogh or to 

with horror, at hearing rebeU, covered with the blood 
of their own Monarch, and boasting of having restored lost 
^liberty, treating as rebels a sovereign peopit', fighting in defence 
■ictf tlifeir la^s, their religion, their hoOses, and their indepen- 
:^de9ce«>agaUist Parisians, Gascons, < and Normans^ whocaroe to 
^<|j|sale itheir unexplored mountains, in order to lay waste the 
^^oi 3 ii|]itp', plunder and enslave her inhabitants. Admira- 

* ble results of a i evolution, made by the people ^ and for the 
ifbf the riglits of their sovereignty, for ihe glory of 
,‘ and for an example to the universe ! A ¥eipect<lble 
taxation that, formed of‘these countrymenof 
i of .^a/Zy^^of Gatinat, of Fo^elon, and of^^Mat£sheri.ps, 

who,Torfive-p^cea,ddy, .8^11 their lives to five distributors 
of calamitiesji who annihilate fiounshtng societies j and who, 
Rotn*e new empire to desolate, amuse thern- 
^hlngihg Iktle'tmlbcent derfiocraciefe Ihto that hcH q£ 
li|sSii8btRfcytarB:th^ Min^ Mallet "'f-w, v 



bourg entered those without 

resistaitee; and disarmed* the iaabad>it»ntSiit IC 
the. vregicidali rulers oilKepubslican France liad 
coramitifed no other act,. of a disgTaeefiil naturf^ 
their conduct to the Swiss would aionc suffice 
to stamp their name and. character mik indelit 
ble infamy, and to trammit them to posterity'as 
objects of eternal execration. . And here it 
must be remarked, tltat the Irish rebels^ by 
carrying-on a correspondenoe with the French 
Pi rectory, and preserving a friendly intercourse 
and an alUanee with them, at the very tinn^ 
when they were employed in the execution of 
their infernal project for destroying the freedom 
and independence of the Swiss; and in muf^ff 
ing the innocent. inhabitaniJ of the country, 
with circumstances of wanton Cruelty, disgracfv 
ful ip humanity^ ^ravated their own guilt in 
a very great degree, and proved^ beyond a - 
doubt, that Uh&rty was a mere watch word 
with them, and that they only sought to over^ 
turn the established constitution^ fbc' the purf 
pose of cstablisbingia most odipus ahd sangui* 
nary despotism on^ its ruins* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

>^liile the Pireotoiy had, by these mea^ 
sures, obtained possession, rof &i^ila2€^Iand* fot 
their alliance W5ith the mock 
that country rendered : .the»b* i»i 
ters of the country^ and ihnsL» affotriei^them 
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&e&h mejuis «if annoying and attajcking tha 
jfiousie of Austria, the Congress of Rastadt, 
Ripened for the purpose ^ISteettling the terms of a 
peade^ between France and the Empire, con¬ 
tinued its sittings.—It was in a manner sur¬ 
rounded with French soldiers, for the Em¬ 
peror, in strict observance of the treaty 
of Canipo Formio* had withdrawn his 
tfOops from Suabia apd the Upper Rhine.— 
Ment^ then fell into the hands of the French; 
and the fort lof the Rhine, in front of Man- 
heim, was seized without ceremony. Thus the 
pirectoiy accomplished their object, by depri¬ 
ving the Empire of the assistance of the Em¬ 
peror, and by reapiiv* the fruits of the armistice 
without observing its conditions. By these traus^ 
actions^ al} kind of ponddenco was destroyed, 
and fr coujd nqt be expected that the Congress 
# of Eaiitadt would produce any beneficial result. 
The French Government bad recourse to their 
usual arts for seducing the Court of Vienna 
by delusive hopes, or for intimidating it by 
tbreets ; by l^^^iting dissentlons and jealousy 
between the different Members of the Gei^ 
manic body, with a view t© profit by the con- 
iusioni by subverting ^he Constitution of Ger- 
hy bmltjng asunder the thread 
Mthifb bold its deferent parts together. When^ 
cyee thc french Govecnnient sought to allure 



t^e Emp^iior hj hql4^ng-0,u^4 
of aggr^nfjiz^m^nf, . t|h|:j. to^jk c|al >^Te tto 
app^J^^tJk^^fJqurt off ^ t|i§ 

jv pa;<>qf of 

\usjtria. . piie, ^4ay tlws Enopcipi; 
an extension offerritoryon the ;5}dp,,oi' BaSPiia;; 
but the ne.%jt:^ thp pukq of Deux PojitSi hein 
, to the Electorate, was assured of tl^e protectibt^v 
of the Directory, agauitsif the; projected, dis- 

t 

inejsjhcrmeht of inheritance. .In ordsir *tOi 
shew their contempt /or crowned head?,? tl;^; 
Djre<^to*'y selected./can de Bry^ thentaai 
who, in an early period of the llevoliition, had 
proposed to thp National Convention to lorni 
a hand of 1,!2Q0 Regicides, to be employed 
iit the assassination of all the Soveragns of 
Europe. Month after month passed away in: 
fruitless negotiation, while, as the ImpemF 
Deputies extended their concessions, the French! 
plenipotentiaries increased their demands.-*^: 
After it had been agreed to cede to Fr^ce all 
the Germfii possessions on the left bank of 
Rhine, it was clearly and distinctly uBdersto©ch 
that' the middle of the Rhine was to form thei 
boundary between the two countries. Having! 
gained this pointy the French next msiatedrons 
retailing all the islands in the. Rhme, iian<i.< 
certain positions pn the right bank. ^ short^u 
it^waa perfeetjy clear that, wouldt isnMnit 



u-bt ’boili 'destroy th^s 
iategtity'6f the CSermaii Empire, aad'epen tb 
them a free passage,at all t?mes, intd Grer^ny!^ 
%r^iwghbut tlie \vhole of the hegbtiation, the 
Ereti^^h displayed the most outrageous insolence, 
and'-the: most despicable duplicity; and it con- 
tintlfed, with little variation, during the whole 
die year 1798. ' ‘ 

Tt was not the l^ast remarkable circum- 
stance attending this disgraceful tcene, that 
the French, aiter securing the cession of die 
whole country, which they claimed for theiii- 
selvesj^on the left bank of th% Rhine, insisted 
on dictating the mode in which the different 
parties, to whom the . eded territory had belong;- 
ed, fhc^ild be indemnified by the plunder of 
Oftherprovinces on the right bank of the Rhine. 
This conduct was alone sufficient to display the 
tiirbnleiit," and revolutionary, spirit by which 
the 0‘trectory were actuated; for, having gained 
their object by extending the boundary of their 
Republic to thO Rhine, it could be of no Con- 
^nctice to them* how the injured parties were 
indemnified, or whether they had any indem¬ 
nification or not, unless, for tlie purpose of His- 
immibedng tfhe German Empire, by sowing 
disscntitsiiH between its different Princes.-^ 
Jmtik /Was but of flie question, for it bould 
not bOi more'Unjt|i4 tO‘ deprive the proprietors 
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of tetfitory dtt the ieft ba^Tc ii}^f ttf 

th^r dominions, without iny indehinlfi^iifttdtfi 
than^itJ^would be to rob another |5f^rietdf 
his itemtory on -the right bartk,^ itt order ^ 
indemnify the first. The trte^iS pfdpbs^^i 
to secularise^ as it was called, certain biahfb|mdks 
of the Empire, and to transfer thc^tfi td-' the^ 
injured parties.—In short, tlie *wh6k #as t 
system of plunder and injustice, perffectly con* 
genkl with the genius of the Frendli Rep<d>lic> 
and with the feelings and principles of itt 
rulers and ag;en||, but such as the Emperor, 
or any other Mwful Sovereign, should havt! 
perished, ere he should have given ft the stamp 
of his authority. 

The deputies of the Empire had a pretty 
strong proof of the respect which the Frendh 
Itepubiic paid to the Independent'States, with 
whom she was at peace, during thc^ diplo¬ 
matic conferences at Rastadt, in the conduct 
of the llepublican Ambassador at Vienna.—^ 
The Directory liad selected Bemadotte for 't^fa 
office, probably, for his insolence and pre^timp- 
tion; and certainly not for his dipknuatic sfcill 
and knowledge, for he had been raised frofn' 
the ranks to the command of an aimy. ’ Thi^ 
will he considered as no unjust imputation oxi 
the rulei*s of the French Repuhlic, ^ 

W,henv4t is temembered, that thW rnto ^ had. 
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tlie inostsopieii and explicit tnaBner, previously 
^fplayed bw tota,! disregard of justice, and his 
^tter contempt for the laws of nations, .iie had 
^re^ted^ D’AUitraiguos, aPrench Emigrant, 
wbp had entered into the Russian service, and 
attached to the Russian embassy. And when 
the ambassador represented the injustice of this 
proceeding, and the insult whicii it involved to 
the Sovereign whom he‘represen ted ; the brutal 
republican answeredjl This is not a questi^i of 
i^w or of j[pst!ce, but depends on the law of the 
strongest, and I 41a the strongest here; AI. 
d’Antraigues is our epemy; if he were the 
strongest he would put us to death; I am the 
strongest, and PUsce t^hat I can do.” This was n 
aufiicient claim to promotioii, with men w1k> had 
tliepas^iyes risen by acts of violence and injustice 
from thfrlowest to the Inghest stations. When sent 
to yienxw, on the conclusion of the treaty of 
Campo yomiio, he was, as might be expected, 
Gomplctcly ignorant of every tiling which an 
symliassador ought to know ; and he was totally 
unable to transact the smallest business, without 
previous recourse to his Secretaries and Aides-de- 
Camps* j.He had also taken with him to Vienna, 
a numijcr of young republicans,, men of weak 
ittind% >ud character, vain of the 

iiamc of Trenchmen, which every honest man 
bhished %§>, bear, ^yho, with equal folly and 
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mdectiicy, ridiculed the customs 
of the Germans ; boasted of tiicir own sup^ 
riority; and vilified every thing which differed 
fioi||what they had been accustomed to sec in 
tijeir own country. The systematic forbearance 
of the Austrian cabinet, in passing over insult^ 
and insolence, which would have an, 

application to the Directory, to fCCitlt the licen¬ 
tious troop whom tliey had sent to his capital, 
encouraged Bernadette to believe, that he might 
proceed much farther in his career of encroach¬ 
ment, and th ai^Jjtij night even produce a revolt 
in the veiy the empire, and the seat of 

goveii^^nt; a brilliant exploit, which could not 
fail to give him a distinguished place in the annals 
of this revolutionary age. For this purpose, 
having published his intention of soon leaving 
Vienna, and having taken such steps as would 
induce a belief that he meant to carry his inten¬ 
tion into effect, he secretly ordered a tri-coloured 
flag of liberty, to be made, with strict injunctions 
to have it ready by the 13th of April, (1798.) 
On the eveningjof that day, the people of Vienna 
were surprized by the sudden display of this 
symbol of rebellion, four yards in length, in the 
balcony of the ambassador’s residence; and 
extending from thence into the public street. 
The |reople, very naturally docked thgethci' at 
this extraordinary sight, in the hoift of the 
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capital, and considering it in a just point of 
vi£^,^Wan1iliul^ difer^ to tlieir sovereign, and 
as of fevolt> expressed tlieir displeasure, 

witli a \SrarnVth and a plainness, well suited to the 
odhalidri. ^he officers of the police, however, 
int6rlbVcc1, and the people would have quietly 
dlls^Srsed, had not some of the ambassador’s 
pebplklflfejforward in the balcony, and insulted 


them by theif threats, wliile the servants below 


wete as insolent as their masters; and Bernadottc 
himself, forgetting his public character and sta¬ 
tion, heated with wine, and enraged at the 
stupidity of the people in what he 

expected them to applaud, ramro ^ 
his residence, with all the fury of a Parisian 
regicide, leading a mob to the attack of a 
palace, and grasping, in one hand, his sabre, 
and clenching the other, uttered the most offen¬ 
sive menaces, and the most vulgar abuse, against 
them. The rage of the people now rose above 
controul; but still they went no further than 
to insist on the removal of the tri-coloured 
flag. This, however, was peremptorily refused 
by Bernadotte, nor could all the intreaties of 
the director of the police, and the commander 
ot this town guard, who had hastened to 
his Jrelief, as soon as they »were apprized 
of the tumult, induce him to listen to ^ 
their earnest entreaties, to comply with 
Voi.; V. N n 
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this reasonable request. These officers were 
treated by him with the most brutal insolence, 
and the most indecent threats. They sent, 
however, for picquets of cavalry and infantry, 
iffeh hastened to the spot, and exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to preserve tranquillity. 

j, 

But the streets were soon filled witli people, 
and they were so incensed a 
insults and threats of .this y|j|pSTeprcsentative 
of the upstarts of the Luxembourg, that they 
assailed his liouse with stones, broke the 
windows, threwdow^i^ and destroyed, the flag 
of Rebel 1 i' open the street-door, and 
dem dU pecrliiPKitchen furniture. The militafy, 
how^^r, who had by this time arrived, took 
possession of the stair-case, and saved the 
Ambassador from the fury of the people, who 
were very well disposed to inflict on him such a 
punishment as the insolent brutality of his 
conduct most richly deserved. At two in the 
morning tranquillity was completely restored. 
The next day, two Noblemen, attached to the 
Court, were sent to Bernadotte fo enter into 
an amicable explanation of this unpleasant 
occurrence. But it neither suited his temper 
nor his designs, to be satisfied with any expla¬ 
nations which ^could be given; and . he vehe¬ 
mently insisted on receiving his passports without 
delay.—And, on the 15th of April, this ruffian. 
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wlio had iicarlv fallen a victim to his own 
infamous attempt to raise an insunection in 
tlic Capital of tlie Sovereign to whom he 

was aeereditetl as Ambassador, ia violatii(|ii of 

>■ 

tho li V c>r iii'/.otis, aiul of that respect which 
is (k.e from one independent power to anotlier, 
left Vienna, eseoiJed ]>v a Lir/^e hod) of horse, 
and pHjcee^ded to ihedjKlt. 

^ * '' j ' ' k t ^ 

lleeoiu'fioi: In Swuzuland not 

the oni’v r'riKfj’ whieh tiiC ]‘hn’'ei</r received of 

• I I 

the hf>.siri!e Sj>irit of i‘:e I'reiieli Director'., 
dnriir^ tiie (tiuicdiuc llastadt. 

's favourite 


s i n 


Ihu 



naiehed to the tc of 
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Vite Ci'.iiijdiie ilej)!.: 
child,^ was not yet nn 
these revoint n;n.n . d-gre^S' enti, not sufficiently 
lujniiliated in i-piiir, nor sidlieiently iloellc and 
tractable. A j)5o;nn.ed eliiance v-dtii Jd'ance, 
thnu;.>h idtiinatcij ealopted, Iiad caused great 
nuiiiiuirs, and excited inui ii discontent, ll was 
resolved, therefore, to make a radical reform, 
botli in the Legislative body, and in the Direc- 
tory. Some decisive step appearetl the more 

i 

necessary to be taken, as the public mind in Italy 
was considerably agitated, and as execrations 
of the French, and ardent wishes for tlie return 
of tile* Austrian dominion, were openly and 
loudly exjnessed ; and as tliere M as also evei \ 
prospect of a speedy^ renew:d of the war in 
' (Tnhnahv. As tiic French I)irectorv had rdven 


V n c’ 
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to these Italians a perfect and unperishable Con¬ 
stitution, with one stroke of their pens;—so, 
with another, they destroyed it, by proving the 
impossibility of carrying it into execution.— 
i he first Constitution was the work of Buona- 
]>artc, wlio, to save trouble *and expence, car¬ 
ried the last new French code, to be transcribed 
at Milan, distributed the different powers, as 
they had been distiibntcd in France, chalked 
out the Cisalpine ten itoiyV divided, siib-divdded, 
and reduced to symnictrj^ the national repre¬ 
sentation, filled the chief departments of the 
State witli hlf*'t'reatuies, and proclaimed the 
immorality of this glorious work. 

The Directory, and all their train of 
writers and orators, celebrated this master-piece 
of wisdom, in their turn, as a wonderful con¬ 
ception of genius, under which the Cisalj)iiie 
llepiiblic would flourish forever, would astonish 
the world by the miracles of her libci ty, and 
would bless the generosity of her founders day 
and night. They guaranteed this Constitution, 
and tl.at guarantee was even made a special 
condition of the treaty of alliance. 

Such was the language, and such the con¬ 
duct, of the Directory in 17P7; hut, in 1798, 
they changed their views, and impeached the 
infallibility of their own oracles. The muti¬ 
nous disposition of tlie Cisalpine Government, 
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and the resolution now adopted to render that 
llepublic, to all intents and purposes, a pro¬ 
vince of Fiance, led them into ^majestic incon¬ 
sistency. Tlie execution of their new plan was 
entrusted to one Trouv(^, a man who had been 
engaged to write stupid paragraphs in the 
Moniteur^ and, for a short time, was Secretary 
tO'’ the Directory, thep returned to his old 
occupations, whence lie was taken to fill a 
diplomatic situation at Naples, where lie refused 
to comply with a general custom, and to take 
off his hai, when the King altered the Opera 
House.* For this purpose Troiivt^ was^ent as 
Ambassador to Milan; and, while he amused 
the Government with lies and protestations, 
he concerted, with General Brune, and another 
tool of the Directory, one Faypoult, who liad 

si. 

* Tassandre, ou quelques Reflexions sur la Revolution 
Franqaiiic, ike. 1798. This little work, which contains many 
curLolr^ .anecdotes, connected with the History of the Times, is 
the production of General Daniscan, the opponent of Buonaparte, 
at the attack of the .Sections of Paris, in the Autumn of 1795, 
by the Conventional troops; a man of sense, information, activity, 
and zeal,w'ho was perfectly acquainted with all the mysteries of 
the French Revolution, and w'ith all the conduct and characters 
of its founders and agents.—>His Bandits Demasques, and his 
Fleau des Tyrans et des Septembriseurs, exhibit sufficient proofs 
of the qualities which I have described him to possess, and will 
supply some useful materials for the historian of the Revo¬ 
lution. 
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formerly been Minister at Genoa, a new Legis¬ 
lative experiment on the llepiihiic. All the 
constituted authorities ol’ thi» republic, 

anri all the violent re%olutionists, \veie decided 
enemies to any innovation. But the people 
themselves, supremely indifferent to these trans¬ 
mutations, viewed, with etjual eoutempt, the 
advocates of the new system and their oppo¬ 
nents, and only felt renret.lbr the loss of their 
legitimate government. 

As soon as the business was arransed, and 
liad received the final sanction of tlte Luxem¬ 
bourg, ^Trouv^’, and the Lrench General at 
Milan, opened the seciie by throwing four 
imndred of the most distinguislicd enemies of 
the projected innovation into prison. They 
threatened with the same fate whoever should 
daie to disobey them, and signilietl their will 
to the two Councils which weie nearly ilcserted, 
orrlering them to fix their seal to the new regu¬ 
lation of their social organization .—“ llecehc 
sai.d this modern Justinian, “ as a pledge of the 
friendship of the French Repuhlic. ' The Lcttre 
de Cachet^ Tjjy which the Frencli Directory 
notified their will to the Legislative Body, wiis 
one coil tinned satire on their first Constitution, 
ind, conse(|u'ently, on that of France, from 
which it liad been lileraliy copied.—“ It has led 
said they, “ into the most complete and 
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frightful anarchy'' Yet, the year before, this 
same constitution had been presented and gua- 
ranteed to them as a master-piece of wisdom, anrf 
a treasure of prosperity.* By the new charter 
of Cisalpine liberty, the members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Body were reduced from two hundred and 
forty, to one hundred and twenty; but the 
powers of the Directory were greatly enlarged. 
To these were assigned the privilege of proposing 
la\vs, Jjie absolute disposal of the public trea¬ 
sure, of the army, and even of the guard of the 
councils; the right of annulling, at their discre¬ 
tion, the liberty pf the press; and the ^point- 
ment of military officers. Mr. Trouv^ mledged 
economy as the motive for reducing the rulers o ’ 
the Legislative Body, though, at the same time, 
he increased the salaries of the remainder, as 
well as those of the Directory. 

The object of the sages of Luxembourg, in 
this pantf)mime exhibition, was to increase the 
facility of corrupting and governing the Cisal¬ 
pine legislature, without encountering those 
obstacles which arise from the determined spirit 
of independent representatives; w^ile, by the 
abridgement of their powers, and the extension 
of those of the Directoiy, the whole authority 
of the state was placed in the hands of five 


* Mallet du Pan. 
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persons, who would be more easy to manage than 
two hundred and forty. 

When the rants of the Luxembourgsilen-- 
red the Cisalpine opposition by committing them 
to prison; when they dismissed, iu an arbitrary 
manner, one hundred and twenty representatives, 
and live directors of an independmt republic; 
when they compelled the -relics of this legisla^ 
tive body to promulgate, yvithout examiualion 
or contradiction, the political manifestoes of the 
Journalist, Trouv^, these judges of tlie new 
school anathematized tlie first constitution, as 
not haying received the sanction of the people! 
Never did any set of men display a more sove¬ 
reign or insulting contempt for their fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; never was the abuse of power accompanied 
by such shameless derision !—The one hundred 
and forty deputies who remained were selected 
from the most insignificant and contemptible of 
the whole body; the Directors were of the 
same description; the most respectable of the 
five was one Lambcrti, who, before the French 
invasion, had gained a subsistence by keeping a 
public broyi^l and gaming house, in which he 
compelled Tiis own wife to play a principal 
part* 

Home was destined to undergo as great a 


* Mallet du Pan, Mercurc Britannique, tom. i. p. 370. 
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transformation as the Cisalpine republic, and by 
much the same means. The peace of Toentino, 
concluded at the beginning of 1797, by which 
the French had gained th^ legations of Ferrara, 
Bologna, and Romagna, besides ^ large sum of 
money,* and a large collection of pictures and 
statues, having proved the facility with which 
ti>e weak government of Rome might be plun¬ 
dered by the despoUers of Europe, the French 
Directory resolved to complete its total subver¬ 
sion, with a view to further depredations. To 
carry this resolution into effect, Cacault, the 
French resident, was recalled, and a more expert 
revolutionist, Joseph Buonaparte, sent to supply 
his place. The first act of this new ambassador 
was to claim the liberty of all persons who were 
confined for their political opinions^ that is, all 
traitors and seditious persons. These emancipated 
patriots were anxious of course to sliew their 
gratitude to their benefactor, and were accord¬ 
ingly constant in their visits to him, to which 
they were further induced by the circumstance 
of the security which it afforded; as a certain 
distance round the abode of a foreign minister, 
was deemed sacred by the government of Rome, 
and ev.en exempted from their authority. Soon 
after, Joseph Buonaparte presided at a public 


* 1,750,000/. 
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meeting-, called the feast of liberty, and conyened 
by some of the most worthless characters^in 
Rome. 

Tlic disaffected being prepared, by these 
preliminary measures, for acts of violence and 
disorder, begair to exhibit some unequivocal 
symptoms of revolt. They erected poles, in the^ 
different parts of the on which they stuck 
caps of liberty, and danced round them at mid¬ 
night. They sent out false patroles to deceive 
and confine the regular guard; and, at length, 
they appointed the 2/^th of December for carrying 
into effect the settled plan for the subversion of 
the papal authority. 

Early in the evening of that day, a number 
of persons began to assemble in tlie street oppo¬ 
site to the Corsini palace, at which the French 
ambassador resided. To these men, French 
cockades were given, and a Frenchman was seen 
to distribute money among them. As the mob 
increased, loud murmurs of discontent were 
heard, and public orators descanted on the 
misery of the people, and the oppressions of the 
government,^!! strict imitation of the plan pur¬ 
sued by the French regicides, in the Palai^s 
Royal, in the first days of the revolution. One 
of these orators was an Abbe, who explained to 
the mob the meaning of various quotations, 
with which he had adorned his patriotic ha- 
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rangue, the drift of which was to prove, from 
scripture, that the time was drawing uigli for 
the overthrow of the existing government. By 
this time they had acquired sufficient strength to 
begin their acti\ e operations, and ^ley proceeded 


to take possession of one of the guard houses, 
and to seiSe the arms. They next attempted to 
secure the Ponte Sestp, but here they were 
opposed by a ‘Jjatrolq of horse, who drove them 
back into the court-yard of the Corsini palace, 
and into the adjacent street.—The noise and 
confusion which their flight occasioned, induced 
Buonaparte and his friends to come out of the 
palace to learn the cause. They had their swords 
drawn, and General Duphot called out to the 
officer commanding the cavalry, to come and 
speak to him; the commotion, however, ccJin- 
tinning, the military fired on the mob, and 
chance shot* killed the French General. 

Buonaparte*, and three French officers who 
attended him, finding their own acts recoiling 
on themselves, and fearing, probably, to expe¬ 
rience the fate of Duphot, prudently returned 
to.the palace. The tumult was quelled by 
the steady conduct of the military, and not 
Tnor^ tlian ten or twelve lives were lost upon the 


A Brief account 


of the subversion (f the papal 
By Bickard Duppa. ^ 


nment, 1798. 
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occasion. Having thus gained the wished-for 
pretext, and accomplished the principal object 
of his treacherous mission, Joseph Buonaparte 
left Rome, with his suite, early the next morning, 
notwithstandmg the earnest, and abject tnriea- 
ties of the Papal Secretary of State, 
offered him every satisfaction which* he c: f:id 
possibly require, for an event which was the 
effect of an accident, occasioned by his own 
most infamous machinations. Some weeks pre¬ 
vious to this event, the Cisalpine troops had 
received orders to make an irruption into the ter¬ 
ritory of the Church, and they even took forcible 
possession of the fortresses of Saint Leo and 
Pfesero; while they laid waste the adjacent 
€X>untry. The only pretext for this invasion of 
a friendly state, was that the Pope had not for¬ 
mally acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Cisalpine Republic. Never, before the revolu¬ 
tion, was the mere forbearance to acknowledge 
a new power, which any independent nation has 
a right either to acknowledge or not, as it 
pleases, without assigning any motive for its 
conduct, ged as a reason for committing 
hostilities, in time of peace, and without any 
previous demand of satisfaction, or any expla¬ 
nation whatever. But that this was a false 
pretext soon proved manifest, as the Pope, 
anxious t(\avoicI all disputes, made the acknow- 
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iedgement in the form prescribed; yet, at tbe 
very time of this tumult at Rome, these Cisal¬ 
pine slaves of France were continuing their 
rav'ages in the march of Ancona. The moment, 
however, Buonaparte^ left Rome, they received 
orders to discontinue their hostile operations, 
and to restore the territory which tliey had 
seized.**^ 

• 

* Notwithstanding these facts, which cannot be controverted,' 
a French writer, who has complied what be calls, HistortcaH 
and Philosophical Memoirs oi Vim the Sixth and his pontificate,'” 
&c. has had the astonishing effrontery to assert, that DirpliOt 

fell the victim of his generous devotion, under the repeated 
strokes of the base wretches whose rage he had hoped 
appease —the <ruth is that he was shot by a chance-ball, and, 
of course, received no biows. But, even according to the 
account here, given, Duphot.deserved the fate he met with ; and 
the Roman soldiers had a right to shoot him, even supposing 
they had shot him mtentioiially. For it is stated, thatDupliOt 
had rushed forward to protect the seditious insurgents against 
the troops; in other words, he hadjoined the insurrection, and 
opposed tlie troops who had been employed to quell it. But 
this historical and philosophical republican does not blush to 
assert, that the French ambassador had a right to protect a ban¬ 
ditti who wene committing acts of liigli treason, and openly 
rebelling against their lawful Sovereign ! His words are, die 
insurgents having run to take refuge within die jurisdiction of 
the French ambassador’s palace, which oughrto have been for 
them hot a j>lace of head-quarters, as tliey pretended, but an 
inviolable a\^/lum ; the armed force, equally vile as atrocious, 
had the audaciiy to pursue them into its precincts, and to con¬ 
vert that asylum into a theatre of battle. Already the law 
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The first nio»th of the year 179,8 waii> 
passed in praters, supplications, and in afl those 

of nations was mUt glaringly violated, &c.” Vol. II. p. 327* 
328. Tile difference between ab inviolable asylum for insur- 
gents, and head-quarters for them, is not very easily under¬ 
stood ; wherever they could collect in safety, free from inter¬ 
ruption, and form their plans of attack, would be, to all indents 
and purposes, their head-quarters. But this monstrous pre¬ 
tension, claiming for the French diplomatists—(a set of men 
chosen expressly for their crimes, and for no other purpose tliau 
to insult the princes to whom they were* delegated, and to 
excite their subjects to revolt) a right.to afford protection to 
men in a state^^f insurrection against their lawful government, 
and to render the residences of French ambassadors asylums 
for rebels, on no account to be violated, sufficiently shews the 
uttei^bntempt in which the French themselves held the law 
of nati^s, the determined profligacy with which they violated 
the rights of Independent States, and braved their Sovereigns 
in the very seats of their government. To suppose that the 
extraordinary respect which the papal government paid to^ 
foreign ambassadors, and the consequent exemption of the 
precincts of their residences»from the ordinary visits of the 
police, and from all the common processes of law, should 
extend to the protection of rebels and traitors, is a supposition 
that the Pope had adopted a suicidal system of |>olicy, equally 
irrational and dangerous,—a supposition which could only be 
engendered in the disordered brain of a French regicide. 
Nothing could be more dear or rational than the origtn and 
progress of this insurrection, and of the revolution which 
followed it. The French having determined to pro'dnee it, 
recall an ambassador, whosfe conduct has been coihparatively 
peaceable and decorous, and after ordering their minions^ the 
Cisalpine government, to invade the Roman territory, in the 
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gts? spiritual means with whicli<^he Romish Churcli 
abounds, for impressing the minds of llie people 
with a cine sense of their siiuatio?, and j'or im- 


hc^ of having their inten^ition claimed to repel it, they 
then send another ambassador, whose first act is to insist on the 
release of ail persons who bad been imprisoned for trearoii or 
sedition; public murmurs immediately begin ■, the French dis¬ 
tribute money among the mob; an insurrection ensues, the 
papal guards, contrary to expectation, endeavour to quell it; 
the insurgents fly f6r protection to the French ambassador ; and 
a French General hastens to their assistance, and endeavours to 
prevent the troops from attacking or apprehending them j all 
this is perfectly rational and consistent; whereas, the account 
given by the French, imputing the public commotions to the 
papal government itself, is not more contrary to fact lha|||epug- 
nant to common sense. The Pope had made every sacrifice to 
avert the wrath of the French ; he had a dread botl#of their 
arts and of their arms; and he stooped to the most abject sub¬ 
mission, in order to procure their forbearance. Yet is it pre¬ 
tended, that, in opposition both to his known sentiments and to 
"his evident interest, he caused the French ambassador’s palace 
to be attacked by his troops, and did that which, he must very 
well know, would infallibly produce his own ruin, and the 
subversion of his government. Unhappily, the degraded state 
of the press, on the continent of Europe, at this period, 
afforded the means of circulating the most barefaced, and the 
most odious, falsehoods, while it rendered their confufation 
extremely difficult, and frequently impracticalile. Fortunately, 
however; for the cause of truth, documents have survived the 
wrecksof empires, sufficient to overthrow the monstrous fabric of 
imposition and fraui erected by sanguinary tyrants, who aimed 
isot only to subdue the bodies of men, but to enslave theiir 
minds. 
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precating the div^pie favour on their cautc^^ 
Had the enthusiasm thus excited, heieir 
perly directed to a resolute resistange of the' 
n^feditated atta'Hk by the French, it would have 
been most fortunate ^or^e Country, and the 
barbarians would have haWeason to repent their 
’ injustice and rapaciity. But, instead of resist¬ 
ance, nothing but the most abject submis^icfn, 
and the most servile solicitations for mercy and 
forbearance, were in the contem-plajtion of the 
statesmen of the Vatican. In the instructions 
sent to ^lll papal ambassador at Paris, 
the Marquis Massimi, Cardinal Doria, who 
wro^ them, in the Pope’s name and' his own^ 
deplored an event which, he truly observed, it 
was nils possibld; for tliem either to foresee or to 
prevent. " You are to request of the Direc¬ 
tory,” said he, that they will demand what¬ 
ever satisfaction they think proper. To demand 
and to obtain it will befthe same thing, for nei¬ 
ther his Holiness, nor I, nor the Court of Rome^ 
shall ever be easy in our minds, until we are cer¬ 
tain that the Directory ^re satisfied.”*^ , . 

It is scarcely to be conceived^ that this 
conduct only seemed to increase the rage of the 
French governmettt, and to accelerate the 


♦ Historical qnd Philosopkital Memoirs qf. Pim yi, 
icc, Vot II. p. 331. 
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accomplishment of a projecf^long since formed. 
It is perfectly clear, that, had ^c^ccount given 
by Joseph Buonaparte himself, |pcl by the. ser- 
vile scribes of the Directory, been as strictly true 
as it was grossly fals^^ad the Directory formed 
no ^ plan for the subversion of the papal govern- , 
ment, for the subjugation' of the Homan 
people, the unbounded submission here made, 
the 'unlimited satisfactnon here offered, must 
have satisfied the Director}^ The worthy repre¬ 
sentative of thj Directory, wnth a jbaseness of 
soul, and a malignity of heart, pe^liar to his 
family, spurned the proffered concessions of the 
Pope, and insulted the government, wdilcM he 
had conspired to desr oy. “ Crafty anc^ash,’' 
said this miserable upstart, in a letter to his 
masters from Florence, “ in compassing cri¬ 
minal deeds, base and grovelling after they have 
been committed, it now lies prostrate at the 
feet of the Minister Azara, (the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador at Rome) entreating him to come to me 
at Florence, and bring me back to Rome.’ 
And the stupid biographer of the unhappy 
Pontiff, after quoting tliis passage from the 
letter of Joseph Buonaparte, observes, with 
unblushing impudence, a government thus 
appreciated, could not hope to obtain pardon; 
Sind Vengeance soon followed the crime which it 
had, at least, suffered to be perpetrated.” 

VoL, V. oo 
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Nothing'no\yeniaine5 but to perform the 
last'act of thejevplujionary tragedy: General 
Berfhier, tW^sUpple tool of every regicide from 
Baftas to Budl(ia:part^, revived orders to march 
to Rome, with an aftny^ Ffenph and Cisalpine 
troops; they reaQhed“ie neighbourhood o 
Rome very early in February. The Pope made 
one other attempt to deprecate the vengeance 
of the invaders. He sent Prince Belmonte, the 
Neapolitan Minister, to meet the French army, 
and to ascertain the intentions of its com- 
maiider.*|^erthier told him, that the only 
object of^ Directory was to apprehend the 
persons accessary to the death of Duphot, an 
that the Pope might rest assured of the utmost 
seeJIty; that the Directory had expressly com¬ 
manded him to respect the existing government, 
the Catholic religion, and all public as well as 
private property, and that he would not even 


The author of the tS&uoirs of Pius the Vlth. already 
qurted, tjdipuling the religious ceremonies at Rome, 'to ^ - 
« cribing the sUte of the m|r 9 polU,,afterthe deprture of Joseph 
Buonapatt£: observes-" the Madouor, shed tears m 

answer to the vows addrebied to them, portraUs of General 

Buonaparte were distributed among thepeOple. with the inscrip¬ 
tion, " tars IS THE THUE IIKEHESS OF THE BtoT SaVIOOK OF 

iTH* wo,si,t.;’'Vpl. II. P,3a6. And this l^rrible ltop(iemy 

is stated; not only without censure, bqt with 

Iti2 related as an anecdote, classed under the head ‘ ffo ^ V 
Patria^m;’ opposed to " Iht Mummeries «/ SuperstUiort.. ■ 



entet* the ciity of Roale^ lUi order to lull the 
suspicion^ of the Pope the ’befe^or rather to 
render the infamous^^^deception ^lore complete, 
he committed these declamtions to writing, and 
delivered them to Neapolitan Minister;* 
demanding, in return, that the Pope should 
issue an edict to quiet the minds of the people, 
that no blood might be shed ; aiuf that nothing 
should be removed from’ the museums, the libra* 
ries, or the gallerie's,—asserting*,that, if these 
conditions .weie not complied with^ the most 
unequivocal manner, he had orders^ro take pos- 
, session of Rpme, and of the Ecclesiastical State, 
by force. ^ 

These very propoisitions would have sllfficec] 
to open the eyes of any other Prince, and to 
have dictated the necessity of the most vigor¬ 
ous means of defence to any other Council, 
than that to which mqdern Rome was, at 
this time, subjected. If the punishment of 
those who had been instrumental to the death ^ 
of Duphot had, as this impudent valet of the 
Directory declared, beeri the only object which 
the French government had in view, however 
unjust it was, there could be no necessity to 
send to obtain it; as the Pope had 

ckpressly offered to make any satisfaction which 

i * 

* Puppa's Brief Account, &c. p, 33. 
o o 2 
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the Directory might require. But, overlo(^ing 
this fact of. ^he mission of in army on such an 
errand, and adig^itting !|;en the necessity o 

their'presence for the accomplishment of the 
avowed object, (and if .*urder were to he com¬ 
mitted, and the exlfe'ution of the men who shot 
Duphot would have been rnurder, none were so 
well qualified for the purpose, as french Officers 
and french soldiers) what connection could 
the removal of the treasures of arts and science, 
which Rome ’ contained, possibly have to do 
with th^ qfetion. In short, Berthier spoke as 
plain as a thief on the road, who submits to the 
traveller the alternative of parting 
monw or his life;—he dearly acknowledged his 
object; and distinctly told the papal govern¬ 
ment, that, if the people shpuld presume to 
defend their laws, their liberty, or their pro¬ 
perty, or to deprivq^l|iem of any portion ot 
the fruits of their ptijected pluiffier, tlitir 
lives should pay the forfeit of their temerity, 
and the city be delvered up to all the horrors 
of pillage, by a frerich army, exceeding, m 
atrocity of every kind, the worst effects of the 
unbridled rage of untutored barbarians. It was, 
r short, the manifesto of a leader of bandbWi. 
calculated less to deceive than-to intimidate. 
pope, indeed, seems to have entertein^ 
strong suspicions of Berthier’s sincerity, for he 
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dispatched son\e deputies to conclude with him 
some specific and definite terms of accommo¬ 
dation ; but he refuse^to see tlfeih. The unhappy 
Pontiff then complied, obeyed the mandate of 
the military ruffian, and il^ued the prescribed 
edict, to , forbid his subjects to resist their 
enemies and his own. 

. This last act of expiring authority appeared 
on tlje very day (Feb. yth) on which the French, 
who had advanced by forced marches, fixed their 
camp on the Monte Maria, before,, one of the 
gates of the city. Not seeking to preserve 
even the appearance of consistency, Berthier, 
regardless of his recent declaration, the very 
next day summoned the Castle of St. Angelo 
to surrender. Flaving obtained easy possession 
of this fortress, he set all the convicts .at 
liberty; then secured the gates of the city, 
and made prisoners of the Pope, the members 
of the government, and-the whole population, 
without having experienced the slightest resist-- 
ance. 

Berthier immediately issued a proclamation, 
assuring the people, that their property should 
be sacred, that their persons should not he, 
molested, and that the functions of the churcli 
should be religiously respected* There was not, 

Dut)pa*9 Brief Account, &c. p. 37. It is worthy of 
remark, tbaf^one of Bertbier’s first acts was to suppress the 



however, one jttibUc declaration, 
man, which wai not cOlnpletely i'alsifed’by his. 
conduct; and,^ii^&ed, mi|l^ of, his prc^rii^s 
seem to have been made^ fbr the sole 
of provipg his utte ^ cQiitempt of shame and. , 
■ decedey, !^as display^ in the constant v^plation 
of his voluntary cngagemeijts. ^ ^ 

On the 15th Berthier %nade his triumphal 
entry into Borne, not as a brave conc^uefor, , 
not as the liarbinger of peace, but aa^fhe herald 
of dfellniction. The tree of liberty was, at the 
same time, planted in the ancient capitol, where 
the French commander repeated ,.one of those 
Repiibl’can rhapsodies, which had been in use 
since the Resolution, and which every patriot 
knew by rote. A proclamation was alsQ^ssiig^l, 
declaring tlie Romans free and* independent, 
announcing the destruction of the ancient 




odious prerogative of the right of asylum, enjoyed by churcbe?^ 

and other privileged places^” {.See Historical and PoUtifot.., 

ilernoirs of Pius the FI, Vdl. II. p. 344^) Uie pretended,, 

kolation of which right was the alledgcd motive for the inV;^; 

sion of ^©' country by the French.—But the truecansei of thif 

atrocious conduct was very frankly acknowledged by a Freodb 

oflficer to the superior of a Dominican ponvent,-- 

distressed,” said he, *' for money, and we were obliged to 

edni^i as for the death of Dnpbot, it wouldfbave been of no 

con^upn^, if there had not been d^ef objects of greater 

impoftince in view," » ' 

Duppas Brief Account, p.i^: Note. 
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government^ (which BertMer had so recently 
protested th^ Dirdct^ had* ^mmanded him 
to respici^ and the e* tion oM Roman Repuh' 
^ic Oh its ruins, founded on the sovereignty of 
the people, and under the fecial protection (f 
the French army^ To render this act more 
grating to the Pope^ and to add insult to 
injury, the despicable cpvvard, by whose com¬ 
mand it was performed, caused the ceremony 
to take plac^on the anniversary of his election 
to the sovereignty. 


To perfect the infamy of this revolutionary 
exhibition, in the very act of violating the laws 
both of God and of Man, ' the Republican 
General dictated the following invitation, 
issued by the sovereign people to^ their fellow- 
Citizens.—“ The foundation of political liberty 
rests on the exact observance of religion and 
the law, on which, in a peculiar mannei’, depends 
the protection of a free people. In evidence 
of which truth, the soveyigri people make it, 
known, that to-morrow (l^inquagesimaSunday) ^ 
will jbe s,^ng a solemn mass at the altar of the 
tribune of the august temple of the Vatican, 


with tjie joyful voice of the Te Deum, There- 
ifore, tfe devqut and* free Roman people are 
invited to attend, and thank, with sounds of' 
joy, the most High, is the supreme author 
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of religion, and of liberty.*** Jmpw« 

mockery of deyQtion, in ^hich t;he' deposed 
Cardin^s were ^ompel^ to take a part, 
formed part oFa plan for rendering Religion.^,the 
hand^id to Injust^. With the s£wne view. 
Priests were empl(^ed in the churches and 
squares to prove to the people that religion 
and democracy were inseparably connected; 
and lest the force of their arguments should 
not be felt, their incredulous audience were 
reminded that they w'ere Christians, and that 
the implicit obedience yielded by the founder 
of their faith, to the higher powers, sufficiently 
marked the path which it was the duty of his 
followers to pursue; and, therefore, it was not 
only incumbent on them, as disciple^ of rez^pn; 
but it was a religious obligation to submit to 
whatever form of government it had pleased 
providence to set over thcm.'l' It escaped the 
notice of these accommodating sophists, that, 
even allowing, the justice of their abstract . 
,^argumeut, its applicability to the existing state , 
things in Rome might safely be^ denied.— 

* Th^s invitation was drawn up in the true form of the 
Robespierrean mndels j it was dated on the 17 th of February, 
the first yeav oj the Roman Reptillic, one and inSijmlfle.** 
at the bead of it, in large letters, appeared these wordi 
•f oimn<^ import,<i.iBBiiTY--'£AUALrTv, . 

t DuppOkS Brief Accounts p/ 49 , 
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For/instead of admitting that Providence had 
produced the revolution, it might, with much 
greater "'truth, be asWihed td^hq agents of the 
great enemy of the human race. 

The Pope still remain^ at Rome, although 
every insult which the ingenuity of Republican 
malice could devise, ^was practised to provoke 
hjin to fly. Finding he would not go of his 
own accord, the French resolved to remove 
him; and, accordingly, he left the city on the 
morning of th'e 20th of February, under an 
escort of French cavalry, and in five days 
arrived at Siena. Thence he was removed, 
in the month of May, to a Carthusian convent 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. On the 27th 
of inarch, 1799, he was transferred to Parma; 
and was afterwards removed to France, where 
he finished his earthly career, the weak victim 
of unmerited persecution. • 

After his departure from Rome, his Palace 
of the Vatican was completely plundered of it^ 
furniture and effects. Indeed, the illustration 
ofi Bei’thieFs system of respect for property 
immediately began; a systematic pillage fol¬ 
lowed, in which no article of luxuiy, no object 
of convenience, not , even, kitchen furniture, 
escii^pedt the, vigija^t; rapacity of the Trench 
Commisssaries appointed to superintend-* this 
work of |lt?5truction. The whole of the nobi- 



i . ‘ t ^ / I -' 

lity and g«ntty were tobbed of all 
possesiedi .nidv^ble and immoveable ^ andj - 
wiiafc added to tft misery of the. scene^^^, to 
the iniquity of the pro^eding, Was, that‘the 
rich ^re plundered without relieving the po6ri ^ 
The whole'mass of plunder, the imideitse 'feuit^ 
of rapine, went to enrich a set of French cor¬ 
morants, *and were transmitterl to a foreign 
country; churches, palaces,^ and* houses, were 
rifledpictures, statues, public mpnuments, ' 
and private collections, the noblest works of 
art, and the fairest productions of genius, aM ‘ 
became a prey to these insatiate invaders, who 
were accompanied by a set of travelling brokers 
of their own country, prepared to purchase 
what the military or civil agents o| their 
government chose to steal,"* The extreme 
ppression exercised pvet' tlie inhabitants in 
‘iiid the distrei^es of the poor, arising 
the poverty of the rich, who had been 

i * These brdkers were opulent individuals, in Trance, 
Widay’,frem Lyons , and Marseilles, who, joink^ together/'/ 
ft^| 0 d a considSrable- capital towards the support pfi the? army , 
o^Italy, when Bupn|part6 first crossed the Alpsj yith ,t^<|5»,.;' 
emess conditioh, that theV should have the refuse of ie spoils, i 
pf^any conquests that nfight be ndafde, at a c^iain’pdr cei^tagei 
fot^ir upon a fhit valfiatipn, which valu^tSoif was 

i^sb updei^ba^. to.be ma^by thpmselvesiy r 
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' , „ ' ' I M " ' - ^ 

thus strippM of evety . thrag : which , they pos^^ 
sessed, ^nd 'who Gould> cons^uently, no logger 
afford to employ ther^ Occasi^e^ some partial 
commotions, as well at Rome, as at Velletri,” 
C^tello, and Alhano, wliph were soon sup¬ 
pressed, and only supplied a pretext lor additi¬ 
onal acts of cruelty and oppression. 

, ^,Upon the estabfishnieiit of the Republic, 
seven Consuls were appointed to preside over 
it; and, ;a^4hese were men chiefly raised^rom? 
the ipwer , part of the middle class of society, 
with little education, and violent passions, it is 
not surprising^that they should prove very unfit 
for the exercise of supreme power,—or that they 
should fall into perpetual contradictions and 
absurdities, which rendered tliem objects of 
ridicule and contempt. While they preached 
humility to their fellow-citizens, they displayed 

- i I 

the greatest pomp and pageantry themselves, fn 
every respect. They were, however, mere 
instruments in the hands ,^of the French, for 
enabling them to carry on their plunder and 
ejttottion with greater effect. When the Gene-’ 
rals and Commissaries had glutted themselvea 
wealth, quarrellecf about the division of i 
spoil, mutinied, and dispersed, they were 
succeeded by others,, whoexercised the? same, 
means cquiring riches. Thus this Isystem of 
fapine went on, until hdthing jnore was to be 
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obtained, and artifice had exhausted every 
resciirce. The mask was then thrown aside, 

' V f ' ' ' 

liberty was declared to be dangerous to the 
safety of the Republic, the constituted autho¬ 
rities be incapable of managing the affairs of 
the State, apd military law to be the only rati¬ 
onal expedient for supplying their place. Thus, 
at once, the mockery of consular dignity was 
put an end to, the Senators (for a Senate had 
been appointed as well as Consuls) were sent 
home to take care of their families, and the 
tribunes were - restored to their former occupa¬ 
tions. The first operation which followed this 
change of system was the seizure of the whole 
annual revenue of every estate productive of 
more than ten thousand crowms; two-thirds of 
every estate that produced more than five thou¬ 
sand and less than ten; and one-half of every 
annual income of less amount. 

In short, the blessed fruits of French 

i. 

domination cannot be better described than 
^sp^they halve been by the panegyrist of their 
exploits, the biographer of the unfortunatp Pius. 
He informs us that the two provinces ^ of 
Pologna and Ferrara were seized by the French, 
to reimburse fhem »the expences of theitexpedi- 
tion. Enprmous ta^es were imposed ;oii the 
principal Roman families, which, by 


producing 




a material diminution of tlieir expences, obliged 
the^^ ib dismiss tlielr servants, and leave 
tbem wholly without a provisioni-^caused artl- 
merohandi^e to remain uasbld, and 
wotkm^ of their employment. Agri¬ 
culture and industry were palsied* "The Fi'ench 
army, when it arrived at Tolentino, at first 
exacted a contribution of thirty-five millions ; 
to Vhich were added further requisitions of pro¬ 
perty, the pmduce of repeated pillage, tire 
spoils of churches, the taxes imposed on the 
principal houses, Stc, “ And we do not in the 
least exaggerate,” says this writer, that theic 
have been drawn from thiS'country, so poor in 


cles. of 
deprived 


appearance, nearly ♦wo hundred millions 1” 

Soon after the French had obtained posses- 
siori of Rome, they established a Jacobin club, 
in the palace of the Duke d'Altemp, on . the 
model of the original, or mother, society, for 
the purpose of instilling Jacobinical principles 

into the minds of the Roman yoiiths, after eradi- 

kf" • J% • • • 

eating every sentiment of religion and virtue 
frbm thence, and, from their hearts, every good" 
and natural feeling. So rapid was the progress 


whidh these young men made, under such tuition, 

f Jj , \ ' y ' 

in the ^ath of vice, that ^ne of the members^ 
smoiisly recommended to his fellow-citizens, 
as a meana of establishing the republic upon a 



sure and permanent basis,;to follow the precc** 
dent set by Carrier ontfie Loire, of sendjtig 

> the priests ih vessels down the Tiber, 
and ^hiking them; and of putting to d^ath ill 
men, without discriminafion, above sixty years 
of ^e, "alkdging, as a reason; that such men 
were known to be too strongly wedded to their 
prejudices to embrace anew mode of,thinking; 
and hence they became not only useless consu¬ 
mers of provisions, of which there was not a 
sufficient supply for good and active citizens, 
but were, at best, tacit enemies of the revdln: 
tion; and, that the latent and unavoidable influ¬ 
ence of the ecclesiastics, in the education of 
the rising generation, would be obviously preju¬ 
dicial „ to the" growth of patriotic virtue and 
republican principles. 

This atrocious proposal was, however, 
rgected and censured* But the expediency of 
"getting rid of the priests was soon after taken 
into consideration by fhe French. An edict 
was, accordingly, issued for sending away al|^ 
^ the foreign clergy, as well secular as regulWjl 
aiid ^tp inake the natives, who wern suffered tp 
renrain, so fanesponsible for the peaceable 
duct of the neighbourhood in which tlrey lif^ft 
that, if any rigt shbuld' talgte place^ the' pyiestsi 
in the district, were to be immediately arrested, 



au<l ;j:ried'for tlieir as the siippdsecl iiitliorg 

insurrection.^ J: , : 

It has been,truly qbserycxl,, that resilfence 
of oppression is,,a virtue with the' sSCtUtiotis 

/ » '' ^ ' ' 

' - f 

* It is a remarkable circums^nce, tbatj while the Irish 
rebels, many of whose priests, were most active in support 
of their cause, were soliciting tlie aid of French gerierals, and 
while' they were charging the government with oppression for 
taking the only etfectual means for the suppression of treason¬ 
able practices, and the ponishmerit of traitors, a French com- 
m{|pder promulgated the following law, to restrain tlw eftbrts 
of loyal priests, employed in defending the lawful government 
of their country, to which they owed allegiance, against'domes¬ 
tic and foreign enemies.—-** When, ip a commune, there 
shall be ariy insurrection or armed mob, all the priests in tl^t 
commune shall be arrested. 

** Any priest who shall be accused of having excited dis'ur* 
bance or insurrection, or of having taken part in any such, 
shall'be brought before the Council of War, and, if convicted, 
shall be condemned to death. 

** The. aforesaid priests, although they may not be con¬ 
victed of having excited insurrection or riot,. yet, if they can¬ 
not prove that they have exerted themselves to prevent such 

disturbance^ by persuasion or instruction, they shall be retained 

‘‘1 • ‘ ‘ 

in prison as hostages, at the discretion of the Commander in 

^* Jf 5 on the other hand, they can prove that theyn&Ve .^, 
mmfbed themselves with zeal, to prevent tsuch tumult sor insur- 
r^tmn, ‘4^ey shall be instantly set at liberty, and restored to 
their funqliijms.-' ' ^ 

“-^nefal Of Divison,' ' ' 

‘* JOUTIOK St« CtK?’*; 
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insurgents whom France arms against the laws 
of their country i but it becomes a crime when 
Frenchmen are its objects. Subjects who, from 
time immemorial, have obeyed a lawful govern¬ 
ment, have a right to revolt; but repudlicans, 
w1k> bav'c been legeneratcd by the revolutionary 
8abre,> are conspirators and rebels, when 
they defend their customs, their leligion, th' r 
wives, their conscience^ and their property, 
against the soldici*. of the ^Fiencb government. 
These maxims are exli acted from the lepublicaii 
catechism of the French Dhectory, and from 
all the public writings ii l^Vance, irom 1789 
the present time.’^ 

The rage foi jnsunaction and change, which 
infected the Councila of the Luxembourg 
this period, was such that they seemed deter¬ 
mined to leavx‘ no government untouched, and 
to convince the whole world of tlio instability 
of those corstitution"! which they had pro¬ 
claimed to be peimanent, and of their inade- 
cpiacy to answ cr the acknowlcdgerl purposes of 
their establishment. Having rc-rci^olutioni^d 
Switzerland and Home, and re-recoluiiont%td the 
Cisalpine and I^gurian flcpublics, t^ey now 
tluHight proper to try the samje*^ ^ ei^peritUent^ 
upon tlte Butavian JlepubUc, ^The of 

* Mallet da iPan, 



tniised tlieSBircctors, reprtS^a the iegislatiiiVi | 
and |dre’|hc people clearly W wnderstandj thdfc 
they*vpnst %ot .'ttenipi.'4:o legato for 
selvtC* I'ut luusi b«i.cxotoively galdeu ■ 
dirictions of tlie IVench government . 

‘ ll.iving thus sorfoumted France 
j.-publics, c.eaM by ha hand, 
r ill, and ,de|!^ude'nt' ou iici power 
:oi-/.td thei«fettel-ofo 'I'u'vui, aad"vedde^^e- ;;i; 
King of S'atdiiiiiido 

osui ca0:ial,.}'antts’.'.ha'yiiig sedm-al an-'^y'lbaPi;: 
into Gerrtiany, by the conquest oi 
tliei’;'DMectory-'ta*Bc<l their attetitioftij'^ 
huni-hatioiof-England, tlje nmT-fa|^g^p||'^. 
their iiedsanafious, aiid;.thd|ron%i&&*^‘eiy»,v'' 
thpir tidfiights. Xhgi';M|^i^;3^' 
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B« -than 
descent on hei 


•A4&it>i«i’jlilis%iif' '^nd it 

5 * « '• r t 




' riefeWsefat, the'mertitteble cx^tlition '.to Egrpt, 

tvSc$ sailed fK^ Ttfuion otvthe 20|h of -May. 
17&&?'' The consisted of thirteet® ships 

^'«if4h^“:B!i^’*^'^en'Trigat^ ahd several a.-med 

a total of:forty-four sail, haVng, 
^i:i^fir;:t%if . bearly two .hundred trans¬ 

ports, t^th'upwards of thirty thousand troops 

'ahoatlia:^h«»ber of Mse^:,a.^t^ tram o, 
:.'»ft»i^ry;'«tild -'iojne ’sgvans and 

by this eSipedition to Eg;fp^ was t'o'^httrate 
: through tiiat countigr, byi^thfe 'Eed^Sea, ‘fh the 
V^i*aril'';«rritpr|?s order to 



effect;' 

•“a4 a. ''%! 


This , 

pjatipn 6u||pt ' 

to be >yitH ,. 

i-"?* /^'*'it<-iA'ii ’♦Is'A'f'' 1»M il?*'''" iiietJSi^T ■'•*'#»5ct» " .♦i\‘'.'''t\'4».'rt\J\lj* 


been fbun3 rash ehopgh to un^toaj^ 

pape > relating to it howfe^i^v pre%yeA , 

anxoug the state docbt^^tS'ol'tl?^ ihoJtatcnJ^^ ■ ■ 

bad, witii every thing‘else, fallen" 

^it the Ee|>ubUcanSj ■ wh^n they seS|^j|jh^' 
of government* * ■ : ^, ' " 

In order toibcure n. communicatibti nt all 

_ *■ * ' s ' * ^ s , \>'' J ' }* • 

times with Ej^ypt^ ?!nii^p^hiive a place of 
for their, sMp% !if retr^t,'' yritiiouts,;; 

being dri^n, tojt^n’eeep^ifpf'ret^^ tO'^th^p* 

own por^?, it was pf c3onse(jnenCie tb 

secure the island;,‘\ It/ja thd^..; 
Maltese government: %a,f • 

but so were the Swi^ ^hen;';they\L^^;^^e^M^^ 
„^hndsubduedj sucl|,a 
. a 'stwv ’ with. m 
■ -of 'their md^'ty 

; .jecta. wd, 
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^ I ■''Vi .’'.'i.' i! "' ' A', 'io.'* , V 

respects^' seat'" jji;; ppi:suit of an 

enqiny. ' 

- l'|jeEog'folifj6v.^^nn^e«tj however, being uBi- 
cert^iAofthe:cI|pstiuationo the Admi- 

i alknew iiotbow to sthapehVs coursei^uhthegrcat- 
cs^probabiiity of overtoiling tbem«^le brst sailed 
to Naples, ^and then to Sicily, and having liiere 
received iiiforniation tlrat the enemy ba<l been 
seen at Malta, he hastened^o that island In quest 
of them. Here he found that they had sailed 
some days before, but still he knev/ not whither ; 
imagining, however, that Egypt was their object, 
he directed his course to Alexandria, but learnt 
that they had not been seep there. Mortified at 
his disappointment, and tired of conjecture, 
now sailed fo Rhodes, ■where his inqui* 
ties were equally fruitless ; passing by Canclia, 
he aerain reached the Sicilian coast, and entered 
.the,bay of Syracuse, where be took in a fresh 
supply of wood and water. At length the 
in search of inteliigencp, learned, 
from atXurkish governor at Coran. that the 
Frent^lflfad f om Candia, a month 

befdre;:.ateerih^ towards Alexandria. To Egypt, 
accordinpy, the Rritish, Admir4 fed kis fleet; 
nnd on his arriyat pff ,the coash Ee saw the 
Jharboqr of Alexandria crowded with masts, and 
the French shipSr of warlying at anchot at a 
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short (IStance from the shore, in a regular }ine 
eastward from'the point of Aboukir, They'^ere 
protected by batteries erect2«^cl for the purpose on 
the neighbouring shore, and on an island in their 
van; and b 3 Miunierousgim-boats; and, besides, 

between tliem and the land were a nuni^ 

■ ♦ 

her of shoals, whidi, in their apprehension, 
eifectually secured them from attack on that 


side. . ' 

* ■ ^ ‘ ' 

Nelson, however, who^had a mind so par¬ 
ticularly fertile in resources, that, in whatever 
situation an enemy presented hiniselt^ it instan¬ 
taneously supplied him with an appropriate and 
adc(tuate means of attack,—finding the Frencli 
ships moored in the manner stated, resolved 
to run in betvreen them and the shore, not¬ 
withstanding the batteries and the shoals, and 
to begin the attack on that side on whicl^ not 
expecting an attack, they were the least pre- 
puredTbr resistance. This plan was, of course, 
hazardous; and,' in the attempt to carry it into 
execution, tlie CuUoden, a seventy-four, struck 
on a shoal, to the great mortification of her 


t>-allant Oommander and cre\V, by which ni«sfor- 
tune, there reniaiueil but twelve ^he 

line,-an<l a jBfty gua. si% to to the 

thirteen sail" of the- wluC^ IktJ, 

besides, a considerihle atv^Me ta the ttiWHbtT; 










iiaval prbfeM^ji, 


that 


. ..v^ K ,^. .y ^ 


'; S'- ^ l' ''•*(. ^r, »’; 




suecesis,, • ai^" 

^n?.ny and tfe 


lowed,;' iu’, 

■ ^hich hoire;.theJ.AdjBl^^^^^ 
oil the 
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on all wroiinding 
obj^t^, apd db|>laye4.. a scene at n^ce niag- 
nilicent aiid awefiiij tJiis time tl^e battle 
had taged nnahated fnry; and, though the 
supenotit^r of'die assailant ^ loi^ been most 
evident, the French still defended themselves 
determined resolution. Their efforts, how¬ 
ever, proved unavailing; and, about three in the 
morning, the hringv "''^dneh had been continued 
during night, entirelyceased. Admiral 
^Nelson had been wounded in the head, in an 
- early part of the action, anrl obliged to be 
carried off the deck, but his absence was ably 
supplied by Capt. Berry, who, to use the Admirafs 
own words, “ was fully e<|ual to the important 
service going on.” Tbefanxious period between 
4he cessation of all filing, , and the break of day, 
beifig*^ passed, the conquerors were able to 
ascertain, Hvith precision, the effects of their 
heroic exertions. It was then found, that, 


of ^>e eheTO’s Beet, only two ships of the line, 
the Gu|i^ume. Tell and Le Genereux, which 
were rear of the French line, and two 

trig%tes^^|Ua /Bm^^ La Justice, were in a 
condition to effect their escape; The rest were 
cither dcstroved in the dctiojik or ve^cre *com- 
lulled to i/stfike ^their 'Colours to tJie victors. 

these, nin'e ships of the line, opC of eighty, 
.4nd eight 0^^^^ gnos, were taken; 
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^sul one bf one Inmdfecl and twciity, andj; ibo- 
t})cr of sevetity*f6ur, were burbt; one mgate 
also was burnt and one sunk,* The English^ , 
ill this binlli&itt aetioii/had two himdred and- 
eighteed killed, an4f;,six hundred and seventy- 
seveii tvouiideA—Among the former wereOap- 
tain Westcott of tjre Mi^stic, and three Lieu¬ 
tenants of the Bdlefophon, the .^hip winch so, 
gallantly engaged^ the French Admiral.—-And 
among the wounded \vere the British Ac|mira1, 
the Captains of the Orion, Ale^ander^ and 
Bellcrophori, with several interior officers. 
The French are supposed to have lost eight 
thousand men, ^ besides their Commander in 
Chief, Admital F an officer of ability and 
courage, and three of their Captainsw !Never 
was liattle better fought^;—never was tiotory 
more decisive. The shores^ on the r:ftorniirg 
of the second 6f August, rverc lined with won- 
dcrins: natives, wdio had fiocked to the coasts 
to witness a sight to them equally novel and 
tremendous. ;:The impression whicfh sucM a 
victory could^not fail to itikfee oh" 
must have be^n most favourable to th^ English, 
and must have haA; a materia! iiif|ueii£e on the 

' . > ' ' , ‘ e''-' T 1 . * 

subsequent op^atioJJS in Egjpt.; - ■ , r • 

In the mean 'time, -BiMinapairt^ bavittg, ' 
most fortunately tor himseif,; feaclieq 
dvia in safefji, effected a lamling, and m 


















atquj^inted.^.Witli .;hi^'exmMB,' i>t'M 

■* " .'■ ''‘'’'W’ I, ; ■. 'ySfA' 



k*ofIrm,,, in' hm 



retired, .towdrd^l Caif%,';, 


that Cityii 



tiW ^ 



, ■ 500 

’ ' ^ i . ' '' 

pf July f but tbp desperate bravery 
of.tbe Ma!iseiukes;t:Puld against tbc 

disciplined cPiirage abd ?|li4vopean 

troops. '=The'; yrepdh'' "t^ereVviptoridua ; • Murad 
;15ey to tipper Egypt j and Cairo fell into 

the bands of the JVeneb, Vho immediately 
establi^hkl a Municipality, and every other 
appendage/of a revolutionary government,— 
They/ thii^- became, wkh little i opposition, 
'tnastffrs of Lower Egypt j.* but, at the same 
their tlcct was destroyed, their transports 
wefd blocked up in the harbour of Alexandria, 
and 'tbeir communication with Europe was 
.entirely ciU , * 

; Tl;e eObrts of, the British Ministers, at this 
period, ^ere imt confined to particular 
ahj^b^lltlt !^3^tend^^ every quarter, which 
presented,fair prospect of .annoying the 
enemy. In the Spring of 179S, an expedition 
V, as‘fitted put, under the command of Sir Eyre 
Cooteand Captain Pophaip, to blow upthesluices 
^nd gates on the “Bruges Canal, near Ostend, 

ij,, i i ' ' ’ • ► I ' ’ 

for tjifc purpose df destroying'the internal navi¬ 
gation between Holiatd, Flanders, and Fiance. 
This service was efibefualiy performed, and 
with rscaiTcly. any, loss. But, nnfortiiniitely, 
as the troop^’ \vprc prigjparing to embark, the 
wind became so s|irpUii? ^*^4; the sea ib so high, 
that to.reach the ships. 



.v-.: 

111 a short time, a large bdcly of Fretich troops 
approached, and surrounding tli€ Ei^glish^ 
reduced thcip after a most able and gallant 
defence, tO the necessity pf surrenderihg hy capir 
tulatiom . ; / 




,4 PPEN'MX*v^A , 


Aftmi/cf-to of the Bri/kh^Oot'efhment 

- ' ’ • C' .'' '■‘i.K \I 

f ' _ ^ s ^ ^ y 

France. • 


The oegodalion^ nn ^axious desire for the restoration r f 

peace had induced his Majesty to open at I'ari;?, having been 
abraptly terminated by the French government^, the Kjt?g, 
tinaks it due to himseltj and to hta^vpeoplej^ to state,, in this 
puWic inanner* the circumstances whjch preceded'^nd 

attended a transaction of so much iraportar^^ 'to ihc general 
ihtei'esLs of Eiirope, * "V 

It is well knowpj.that, early in tlie present-year^ hts 
Majesty^ lading aside tlie consideration of-many circumstances 
of difficulty and discouragt|n4ept, .determined to take.,such 
ateps,’as were beet calculatedAb .open the w'-ayfor negotiaiiou^ 
If any corresponding desire oti the part of his eheffiies. 

He directed an overture to be made io h is by Eis mijaM*- 

ter in,'Sf?srit«erlahd* for- the purpo^„ of.^a^oerdj^hg the dispell- 
tion^ pf resp^J'h^ p«jace. The 

airs,wer''which h^Aeceit^chim' retorp^, was at,lia;^'habghty ah^ 
.eVativej it affepted thoip-ipfiilp'^t- 

' VomV, ' '' a<i- 


:*<'t;' - 

*■ V 
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tioiis of M'hich Itis Majesty’s conduct aficrJed so unequivocal 
a proi>f j it raised groundless objections to tJie mode of negotia¬ 
tion proposed by his Majesty 5 (that of a general congress, by 
whicli peace has so often been restored to Europe,) but it stu¬ 
diously passed over in silence his Jvlajcsty’s desire to learn wliat 
other inode would be preferred by loanee. Jt, at the same 
lime, aEserled a principle which was staUd as an indispensable 
preliminaiy to all negotialiou—-a principle under which the 
terms of peace must have been regulated, not by liie usual 
considerations of justice, policy, and reciprocal com eincnee ; 
but by an implicit subtuissioM, on the part of all the powers, 
to a claim founded on the iutcriKinaws an;! separate, constitu¬ 
tion of France, as having full auihoriiy to supersede the fiealiei, 
entered into by indepcudciU slates, to govern tlioir interesU, 
to controul their cMgagcrnCI)^^, and to dispose oi their domi¬ 
nion. * 

A pretension in itself so CAljavngant, could, in no u'- 
staucc, have been admitted, or c\cji listened to for a tnoktienr, 
Us apjdiciuion, to the present ease, led to nothing less than that 
Frai'cc should, as a preliminary to ail ui^i’ussion, ictain nearly 
all licr conquests, and th ->0 particularly in v-liich his Majesty 
was most concerned, both iVom the ties of interest, and the 
sacred obligations of treaties; that she should, in like manner, 
recover back alftliat bad been conquered from her in every part 
of the w'orld : .tud that she should be left at libcit''^ to bring 
forward such further demands on all othei paints of negotiation, 
as such unqualified submission on the part of those with Vv horn 
she treated could not fail to produce. 

On such grounds as tliese. it was sufficiently etident, that 
no ne*goti 3 tIon could be established ; neiilter did the answer of 
his Majesty's enemies afford any opening for continuing (he dis¬ 
cussion, since the mude^of jiegotialion, offered by his Majesty, 
iiad been peremptorily rejected, by tliem, and no other had 
been stated in which they were willing to concur. 

JEs Majesty was, however^ not discouraged e\<m by tlii^ 
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resalt, from still pursuing such measures as appeared to hi'u 
most conducive to tl^e end of peace; and the wishes of his 
ally, tlie Emperor, currcsponding with those which his Majesty 
had manifested, sentiments of a similar tendency were ex¬ 
pressed on the part of his Imperial Majesty, at the time of 
opening the campaign ; but the conlinnauce of the same, spirit 
and piiiiciples, on the part of the enemy, rendered this fresh 
overture equally unsuccessful, 

Wlule the government of Fiance thus [jcrsistcd in ob- 
struoliijg ever” measuie that could even open the way to negoti¬ 
ation, no endeavour was oiuit?ed lo ruisUad the public opinion 
thir’‘.'rhont a’l Jat'.joe, A»Mii res'^ 'c! to thr; real cause of the 
prolongation of the war, ami to eait a doubt on those disposF 
lions whicli could al^^ne have dictated the steps taken by tiii 
Majesty ami hi> august ;r i\u 

ia oulvi lo depiive his citeuiieb of all jio.^sihilily of subter- 
luge or eva ion, aiifl in rhe hoj'.e tlial a just sense of the continued 
c.iianntir s of wO' and ol the, increasing distu’sse.s of Franco her¬ 
self, might, <rJ'U)gih,)c'-1 i,.ill(j luorcjustandpacihcdispositirns, 
his Majesty renewed in another form, and througli the interven¬ 
tion of liicntlly powers, a proposal for opening negotiations for 
peace The manner m which this mterventiun was icceived 
indicated the most hostile dispositions towards Great Britain, 
anrl at the same time, afforded to all Europe a sti ikirtg instanco 
of (hat iniutiou-. and offensive conduct which Is observed on the 
patt oi tae French government towards ail other countries. 
The re[>eaied overtures made in his Majesty’s name were, 
nevertheless, of such a nature, that it was at last found impos¬ 
sible to persist in the absolute rejection of them, without the 
direct and undiguised avowal of a determination to refuse to 
Europe all hope of the restoration of tranquillity. A channel 
was therefore, at length, indicaled, through which the govern¬ 
ment of France professed iGelf willing to carry on a negotia¬ 
tion 'j and a readiness w as expressed (though in terms far remote 

Q q 2 
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Irom nny spirit of conciliation) to receive a Minister authorixed 
by liis Majesty to proceed to Paris fv,n* lijaf purpose. 

Many drcmnstances uiight Imvc been urged, as affording 
powerful motives against adopting this «uggestion, until the 
government of yraiipe bad given some iniiicaiion of a spirit bet- 
tv/- nlculated to promote llio sucecs- of such a niission, and to 
:ij’el these advances on the part of Gjeat Britain. The 
King's desire, for the restoration of general jHiacc, on just and 
hononrahlc leims, In-, coticern for the interests of his subjects, 
and iii.s dctennination to leave to bis enemies no pretext for 
imputing to him the conserjuehec' of their (nyii ambition, iadit- 
ced him to overlook siu h cun#iueration, and to take a 
step which tliese leasonsjjd^aie couiJ jusnty. 

'Phe jep(M(('d endeavours of the French government, to 
deieal this od .sion in it'^ oiusci, and to break off the intercourse 
thus opened, evon bet'ore the hrst steps towards negofiatioii 
could be taken ; the indecent and iU}u;ious language employed 
wiili a ViCvv to innate the captious and fr’volous objections 
raiacsl tor tire purpo^'.c of obsliucliteg the progress of the discus¬ 
sion ; :il liiese have* suiheientU a})peared from the official 
pipers which passed on both bide-, and whicJi are known to all 
hut ope. 

Biu above all, the abinpt itTuhijatiun of the negotiation 
i),i< atTordfd the moat c'onciusive proof, that at oo period of it 
wob any reid wish fui peace cnici tamed ou the part of tlie 
i’lMK'h gov eminent. . 

Afu I repeated evas'iou and delay, the govemraent had at 
M-.oglU consented to c.ssablitib, as the basis of the negotiation, 
i. . nncipie pioposed byhisMajcsU, liberal in its own nature, 
eyw'!,,bje tovvaids bis cnennes, sftid calculated to provide for 
iIk iutercstb of hib aides, and of Europe. It had been agreed, 
fba? compensaiion should be made to France, by proportionable 
ro.aiiP'ions from his Majesty’s conquests on that power, for 
tbobC or angements to which she should be c.viled upon to ron- 
aCUL, lu order to satisfy the just pretensions of his allies, and to 
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preserve the political balance of Europe. At fh^.desirc of the 
Frencli government itself, memorials \ver6 presented by his 
Majesty's Minister, whicli contained the outliAfes Of* the terms 
of peace, giounded on the basis so. establisheS", mtd in which 
bis Majesty proposed to carry, to the utmost possible extent, 
the application of a principle so equitable with respect to 
France, and so liberal on his Majesty’.s part. Ihe delivery of 
these papers was accompanied by a declaration expressly and 
repeated] V m .de, both verbally and in writing, that his Majesty’.s 
'Mnn'jt.cr w'as uiUing and prepared to enter, witii a spirit of 
conciliation and l.iirnofis,* into the dtiCttssion of (he ditferent 
points th('ie cont.iined, or into that of any other proposal or 
scheme of jx'iice, wiiich the French goveriimenr might wish 
to substitute in its place. 

fi! repiy to this communication, he lecrived a demand, in 
form the most offensive, and in subslancc fhemof,; cxtiavagant. 
that ever was ui'de 1^’ the course of any negotiation. Jt was 
peremptorily repuifc , ot nun, that, in the very outlet oi the 
business, when no answer had been gnen by the hreueh 
government to his first projiOH.tl. when he had not creu ic.auit 
in any rcp^ular shape, the nature or extern ol the objeciious to it, 
and much less received from that government airy other <jffer <^r 
plan of peace',' he should, in twenty-fouv hours, ileiirrv in a 
staiement ot the final terms to which his court would, in any 


case, accede-—a demand rending evideiilly to shut the door (o 
ail negoiiatiiin, to* pi'eclruie all discrissirin, mi expl.uuiiion, ali 
possibility of tiie anneablc adjustment ot poiuls oi difierenre; 
a demand in its nature preposterous, in if., execution inipiac- 
ficablc, since it is plain that no such ultiiuafo lesoluiion u> 
specting a general plati of peace, ever can be rationally formed, 
much less declared, without knowing what [joints are [irmc;- 


pally objected to by the enemy, and what faciiiijes he maybe 
willing to otfer in return for concession in those respects. fCv 


ihg declined compliance with tlu'. flemand, and c>. 
reasons which rendered it inadmissible, bnf hm mg, 


plained the 
at the same 
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time, e-xpressly renewed the declaration of his readiness to 
enter into the discussion of the proposal he had conveyed, or 
of any other w'hich might be commmiicatcd to liim, the 
King’s Minister received no other answer than an nbru{>t com- 
‘i<J to quit Pa'is in forty-eight Jiouis. jf, in addition to 
s'j'!. an insah, any furilur pi oof were necessary of ihe dispo¬ 
sitions of those by whom it was oiTered, such pi oof woidd bo 
abundantly supplied fisan the contents of tlu' luile in wJu' h this 
order was conveyed. The m<'^d.e of uegeuatuan on which the 
hVencli govevumenL had itw-lf iiisisled, is there rc-iecU'd, and 
jjo prartieahle meae.s left Ojien for rreaiina wi.,b etfeci. d'iie 
bas's of negotiation, so receiuly estabh^Lod by mutual consent, 
is tiu're disclaimed, and, in its loom, a jninriplc clearly inad- 
ruiasiblc is ro-asserted as the only ground on w'hich I’ranee can 
consent to tint ; the verv' .^aiue juanciph wdilch heat been 
brought forward in rejily to hi,-. Maj- sty’s first overtures from 
v'^wit7,erland, whiidr had ihen been iciettcd In lib. Majesty, but 
W'hich now appcar.'i never to iia.vc been, iti lact, abandoned 
by the government of Franco, lanvevtr inconsistent with that 
on wdiicli they hadexpresdy agreed to treat. 

It is therefore necessary that all Europe .should under- 
st.ind, that the rupinre of the negotiation at Paris dne,s not arise 
fo’rn the tailure of 'any sluocre attempt on the part of 
Fr,tuce, to reconcile, by fair discusiion, tlie views and inteiest.s 
of the contending power'^. Such ti discussion ha*, been repeat¬ 
edly ii v.ied, and even solicited, on the part of his Majesty, 
I'd lias been, in the first instance, und absoluh'ly, precluded 
the act of the Frencli government. 

It arises exelusively from the determination of that govern- 
rnc.nt to reject all means of peace—a determination w'hich 
appeared but too strongly in all the preliminary discussions ; 
wjucdi was clearly manifested in the demand of an ultinaatum 
made in the very outset of the negouation, but wliich ia proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt by tiie obstinate adherence to a 
olaim which never/fcan be admitted—a claim that the construe- 
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lion which that government affects to pu! (though, even in 
tliat respect, unsupi'orted by the fact) on the internal constitU" 
lion of its own country, shall be ier<'iveci by all oilier nations 
as paramount o, ery knov, n principle of public law in Europe, 
as su])orior to the oiifg uious of treaties, to the ties of com¬ 
mon in'ero^j. lo tht‘most pressing and urgein considerations of 
general scciirit y. 

On such grounds it is ihiu t!ie hVcnch government has 
abruptly tennin ited a tK'goti ilion, whieh it commenced with 
reiuc;..uce. and conducted wi(i\ cteiy inclin uivai lo jueicnt its 
hiiai ..iicccsc On ■ •,e ui^'fnes u is, th.u the furiher ehusion 
of blood, the continued calamities of war, tlu‘ interruptions of 
peaceable and hi iidly intercourse among mankind, the pro¬ 
longed distresses of Euvcoe, and. tlic acenmuiated miseries of 
Fiance ito'-L ,iie by the gowunment of that countiy to be jus¬ 
tified to the wokltl, 

iiis Majesty, wlio iiavl enteicd into the negotiation w^ilh 
goijdtaiihv wlo. ‘ /j ic no impediment to prevent his pio~ 
secutmg it with varnestiiess and sinceilty, has now only lO 
lament its abuipi termination j and to renew, in the tacc of all 
Jhtrope. tlie solesi n dorla''atioji, that, whenever his enemies 
shall be disposed to enter on the weak of a general pacification, 
in a spirit of concihation anvi t^gtiity, nothing 'liiali oe waining 
on iiispai^ to eo)‘tribute to the act'omplishment of that great 
object. Wi ll .1 tiew to which he has already oll'ered sucii consi- 
clerabic evinces on his part, and which is now^ letarded only 
by the exorbitant pretensions of iiis enemies. 


ircstrinnsui, 27 ih Dei. J/pS. 
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Protcsl oj E<n'l Fi/iui/Haju, agaimi tin-Add 
oj ilit lluist Ij rds, to /he 7 hiuoit^ cn 
his ]\Ittjcs!ifs ,\ji( (ch, aiftK t’OH'i/.g tlit 
(j' n Nigotiatioif Jti' Peace xiith tin Fnach 
]'U pah he. 


Dtssetstient, 

]!>t, Because, by this address, ajuend<'d as it stands, the 
sanction of the Lovda is given to a series oj’ nicasiires as ill- 
jud^ ed, vviih regard to iheii object, as they ate dorogatitry 
fioui the dignity of his Majesty’s Crown, and fioni the honour 
of this Lingdofii, dlie reiteration ol solicitations foi peace to 
a sjntcies of power, wlih v.hosi' very existence ail fur and 
equitabie accommodation is incompatible, can liaao no otlicr 
errl’.d'than that which it is notorious all our .soliruation have 
hiiherti • iiad. They mu«t increase the arrogance and leiociiy 
id the cuininon enemy of all unlioitsj they n.ust fortify the 
cii'dit, and hx the authority of an odious government over an 
tu-'iaved people; they must impair the contidence of all other 
povc<rs in tlie magnanimity, constancy, and fideiilyj^ of the 
Bndsh Councils; and it is much to be appredicnded it will 
!ne,\ludjiy (end to break the spiing of that energy, and to lower 
that *p,. It which has characteilsed, in former times, this high- 
minded natioit; ai,i(| which, tar from sinking under misfortune, 
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,:>th. Because, wiiilst this usurped power shall contiuue 
thus constituted, and thus disposed, no security whatever can 
be hoped for in our colonics and jdantations, tiiose invaluable 
sources of our national wealth, and our naval power. This 
w^ar has shewn that the power prevalent in France, by inten¬ 
tion, disorgani?.inq the plantation system, which France had 
in cotuiuon with all other European nations ; and, by inverting 
the order and reialions therein established, has been able, with 
a naval force, altogether contemptible;, anti with very incon¬ 
siderable succours from Europe, to bafile, in a great measure, 
the most poweiful armament ever seni^ from 'thi‘: country into 
the V/est Indies, and at an expeuce InthcrUi unparalleled j and 
lias, bj' the force of example, and by the etieels of her machi¬ 
nations, produced, at little or no expence to herself, either 
of blood or tioasuie, uuivti.sal deiolaiion ard luin, by the 
general destruction of every bung valuable aud necessary for 
cultivation, ibrougbout several ut our islands, lately among- the 
most liourishing and preduc'ive. The nt-w sj.stem, by wducli 
t'i-'se things have been ctlccted, Utoes oui colonies equally 
.■ndangeved in jicace as in war. It is, theiefore, with this 
neraJ system, <»t udiioh the AV'est India sclieme is but a 
Tamlficatiuo, lliat all aticicnt c -.lablidinients are essentially at 
war 1-u the s;kc of sch-jjrescivaiion. 

(ah fh'causc it..s been ileelaied from the Throne, and, 
'u edt'ol, the prinCioJe lias been adopted by Parliament, that 
t.)eie wa- no xvay hkeiy to ob(ain a peace, commonly safe and 
hou ) irabh'. but (brrjugh the ancient and legitimate gov-ernment 
Ion. eslabiisiicd in France. That government, in its lawdlil 
su(.e< 'ision, has Iv'cn solemnly recognized, and assistance and 
prolecnon as solemnly promised to those Frenchmen who 
should c\eil themsclvcs in its restoration. The political prin¬ 
ciple upon which this recognition was made, is very far from 
bung I 'C 'kened by the conduct of the newly-invented govern¬ 
ment. i'sor are our oliligations of good faith pledged on such 
strong motives of poliey to those who have been found in their 
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allegiance dissolved, nor can they be so, until fairly-directed 
ctForts have been nnide to secure this great Fundamental point. 
None have yet been employed with the smallest degree of vigour 
and pcisevcrance. 

/ih. Because the example of the great change made by 
the usnrjiation in the moral and political world, more dan¬ 
gerous than all her conquests, is, tiy the present procedur® 
confirmed in all iis force. It is the first sno essfiil example 
furnislied by history of the subversion of the ancient govern- 
Hiciu of a srreat iuid of all its l,;u <.irdcis, and 

rel(; ion, by 'lie (‘•-upUpo ol merceiijiy aru le-, and by the 
sc'di clion of a nn Irlmde bribed by conlisration to sedition, 
ill clef' ince of e sfose and to the entire drsti.netion of al- 
inosi ihe whole ]/ropneb;i r boov of the naiion, liie fatal 
effects ot Ui)s example mast be felt in enery e>'ntnlry. New 
means, new arms, new jnvlext'-, am funushed to ambition ; 
and new person- art; intoxicated with that p»>ison. 

8th. ■ . ■jagemesr. in suing for peace may 

induce the jrersons exercising powoi in France eironeou,-»ty fr> 
believe, that we. act from ni'cessity, and lue unable m eonlioue 
the wai : a persuasion winch, in the event ot an :icUm 1 peace, 
will operate as a fcmjiiaiiou to tiiem to eiw'v tliat-conduct 
whicii bioughi on tin: present war, neitner . n.an we have any 
of file usual .see.uities in peaec. in tlieit treaties, they do not 
Kcknowlcvlge ihe obligation of that law, whhji, Ira ayes, has 
been o .union to all Kurope. They have not di<* .sauie fcn- 
timentSj nor the same ideas, of their interest in the conservation 
of peace, which have, hitlierto, influenced ail regular govern¬ 
ments; they do not, in the same manner, feel public disir'^'ss, 
or the private misery of their subjects; they will not find the 
same'difficulty, on tlie commencement of a new war, to call 
tijeir whole force into sudden action, where, by tlie law, every 
citizen is a soldier, and the person, and properties, of al! ate 
liable, at once, to arbitrary requisitions- On the other fiand, 
no attempt has been made to shew in what manner, win ther 
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by alliance?, by force, military or naval, or by the improve- 
nieut and augnieutation of our finances, we sliall be better 
able to resist their hostile attempts, after the peace, tlian at 
the present hour. If we remain armed, wc cannot reap the 
ordinary advantage of peace in oeconomy; if wc disarm, wc 
be subject to be driven into a new war, under every 
circumsunce of disadvantage, unless we now prepare ourselves 
to sufi’e:, v\i(h patience and submission, whaler or insults, 
indignities, aiid injuries, wo may receive from tlijf insc.lcni. 
dorninceni.g, and unjust power. , 

^th. B..Lausf (he inability of Jhiumbling oui>e]-ves again 
to s<Micii peace, iu a uiduncr w'hich i-- a u cognition of the 
Fre.ich republic, contrary to all the principles of w'ar, the 
clanger of j)eace if obtained, the improbabilily of its duration, 
and the perseverance of the enemy throughout the interval 
of peace in their mischievous system, is not conjecture, but 
certainly. It has been avowed by the actual governors (4 
France, at the very mx^nicnt w'hen they had bcfuie them our 
application for a passport, I’iiey uht'se that moment for pub- 
li.-'hiag a State Paper, breathing the most hostile mind, Jn jt 
tlicy siiinulate, and goad us by language the most opprobiius 
and otlejisite. 'J'hey fiankly tell us, that it is not our interest to 
dc;-ire peace, for that they regard peace only as the opportunity 
ot preparing fresh meatis hu the annihilation of our naval 
power. By tnaking peace they dt' not conceal that it will be 
their ubiec(-^“ to wrest from us our maritime preponderancy j 
to re-cst,tbiiftb'what they invidiously call the freedom of the 
seas ; to give a new impulse to the Spanish, Dutch, and 
Fr-‘neh, marines j and to carry to the highest degree of pros¬ 
perity the industry and commerce of those nations,” which 
thtiy state to be our rivals,— which they charge u§ with 
unjustly attacking, when we can no longer dupej” and 
which they throughout contemplate as their own dependencies, 
unit^ in arms, ai d furnishing resources for our future humi- 
liatipn and destruction. They resort to that well-known and 
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constant allusion (jf tlieir’s to ;incient liiiiory, ly whioli, 
representing Franco as inoi'.crt: iFni.o, and Fngland as 
modern Carthago,” they aoci.*;'* os (jf nationa! porti:lv, and 
liold"EngUmcl up as an object ' > O* blr^ieJ ou! Iroin the fjco 
of thoeaith. They falsely a-sort that liic hairlish nation sup¬ 
ports, with impatience, the cfdilitiuaricc of the w'l: ; a::d lia^ 
extorted all his ^Majesty’s ovorruros for penro by coinp/ia'a.ii- 
and rejiroaclieand abo^o all, lu ! ’ii Fear j ‘-.^agc, hut. 
thronghout their oflicial iiote, iIk/ ^1 c.’:' th>' mosi uuu'l-cd 
adhoronro to that insidious anil intolerable pol c'' rtf duc's^s- 
fern, bv vehioh'thov, from tl(i* comn'<’!!ceiiirni of the if. o- 


lute 0 , sough’ to tO'uble find ‘^ub'.ert ail the v;c\erunv. ;:ts in 
Jiuropc 'i'hey stuvliously disjoin the laighsh nati jU iia iu its 
Sovereign. 

lOtli. I’oc.uise, ha'\i;'.g acted, throughout tlio rnursw' oC 
this awful and monientous i-ribis, upon tiu* priuclpa'-, horciu 
expressed ,3 and af<er having, on the present occ u-i< u, not on]} 
fully reu iusiderc'h and i< alousy examined their sou.ulncbs and 
rahditv, but grtiveiy aumdexi to, and sciuprfnusiy s.cig icd 
the meri*b of all those arguments which iuin* boon (uleied to 
induce a dereliction of tliera, conscientiously adheiiin; to, and 
tirmiy abiding by tbem, 1 tints solomniy record tiicari, in jus- 
vification of my ovvn conduct, and in (iiscliaia'* of the duty 
1 owe to my King, my Countrv, and general interests of ciyii 
Sorietv, 

W FNTWORTW FTTZWir.Ll ’U 



APPENDIX C. 


Though a reference to die file^ of the Morning Chronicle, 
from the first dawn of the Ficnch resolution, to the day of this 
debate, would sufHeiendy justify ihis remark ; yet it may not he 
wholly useless to exhibit a few pi oofs of its justice.—The Duke 
of Bedford, it has been seen, in.sistod on the uniformity of itt 
language and conduct, during the period in question. Two or 
llnve e.xtracts will suffice to prove tlie correctiu^s of his Grace’s 
assertion. In the dreadful scheme of requisition, which Mr. 
Pitt Las resolved on, .inci which our rcpr-;sentatives so cor- 
dially abet, no time is to be given for remonstrance. Our 
readers will see that it is to be hurried on with a degree of 
hasb‘. aimo't unparalleled in (he history of Finance. By 
the impediments which are flung in (he way of meetings, 

' II' IS UTTEULY IMPOSSIBLE foT the peoplf' io wcei and 
express their sentiments, in any way that can avail them on 
the occasion. If there was a single man in the country, 
who, in his heart, thought, that the Pitt and Grewviele 
BILLS were constitutional measures; this proof of thdr 
operntion, we think, will correct his error.” Morning 
Ckrofiiclc, Thursday, Dec.y, 1797’’ 




It is proper the people should kno\\"^ that they are not 
PREVENTED by the Pitt and Grenville bills from mect- 
“ ing in the Old English mnsUtutional mnnnar, and to take 
'' into consideration the grievous nature^ and alaitiling ten- 
tency, of the double, treble, and tjuadruple assessment with 
''' which they are threatened.” Morning Chroyiiclcy jXEmdug, 
Die. IJ, i;()7. 

** The rich trill not iv af/tiledhy the assessed taxes— 
“ e\en sh^juld tliey be more t!ian trebh il, they would not be 
scratchc'! by them.” M, C. Dec.'i. 

Tlie sUlc ot living, which our pritK' and vanity, our 
“ love of Cislho' , ixc‘I lis intr^xluccd, inu.st now jy/fA/ to the 
imperious iau.' uf nui '^silif." AI. C. Dec. 2. 

llefthipts ihe ab.soluLely poor, and tiiose who are so in 
** the next detO’ec.” \1. C, Dec. 2. 

V ' 

11 is ridiculous tosav, that tiie tax will not #^all with the 
** most nricTcilesssevtTity on the pooi,” M. C. Dec. 1 J. 

tt non-coniai nipt ion agreements.” 

If'\' at . uy .. ai-c onsamption agreements will br conitf 
common ” Af, C. Dec. 12. 

^ Non-con.snni])tiou agreements will bo impnulii.nlir 
during the ji/escnt year, ,\e.” AI. C. Dec. 11. 

If his G race could tlc.si rv uniformity in . iich language .nud 
conduct as this, (and many other instances ot .a <,lmilar nature 
might be adduced) he mu>l hare liad net merely the faith 
which icmovcrt mountains, but the spiiil \vhich leconciles con- 
traduxious. 

The Karl of Derby, it has been seen, Ussei ted, that the 
Alorning Chronicle was never employed tv> undermine the 
religious and civil estabhshments of the country, and that il 
was distinguished for its regard to the deLehcits of private life, 
and'by its disdain of all scandal on indiiiduals, &.c. It will 
not be denied, that constant attempts to render religion itself 
an object of contempt and derision have a direct and necessary 
tendency to undermine every religious establishment. As to 
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'itt'aitwlco'oiv'^W ft 'woixU be aii 

<j 4' ' ’■, . to them. If» howover# 

::ishtota,sk.to quote, qr even to refer to, mem. 

\he Eari ^ Dbrby will torn over the pages of the i 

;.0f the Public Journals for 1797,” «»! a .i.alogne, entitled. 

t« '^The i/amistv," and an Address, - To all the Bnush dea-^ 

iieisia Himland slaughter, tvho are under the rank of ensign,^ 

:^:«tll find ample ground, for retracting this hasty and mcomi- 

^iefateassetion. And. in the same colleetfon, winch is storked 

^'Vtih' numerous estracts from the Morning Chronick, h.s Lotd- 
:* abip will see an K-ai, called, “ Tlic Cries of Bacchus m 
'which the. mirae'es of the holy founder ot the chnstian faith arc 

■ ■bompared with those of the Pag.ni IJcity 1 ^ ^ . 

\ ^Vheii a solemn thanksgiving -vas m dered at St. Paul s, by 
•'our pious Sovereign, for the success of his aims, the Morning 
;f fchronicle was the first to ridicule this act of national devottpn. 

' “It is prob.tble that the French will hare a thanksgiving 
' .1 fhr their succccs, on the same day as we have onr's; they 
- <r will beat us, however, lor they have ncibcspierro's solemn 
'« thanksgiving for a model." Morn. Chron. Dec. 18. -797. 
li must he reinemhercd. that the Pagan Farce, which the 
M 'riiinir Chronicle here recommends to the imitation of Eng- 
. lishmen'^ was devUed by the atheistical philosophers of revo- 
. lutkinsry Fmnce, and the principal part it. it pertormed by a 
. naked .prosuinte, who p-rsonaied the Goddess of Reason ; 
while* Gobet, the coiistiiutioual Bishop of^Jans, altetided y 
rc 'iiis Cteigy. made a fornud abjuration of the Christian faith and 
«:.;iiiior8hip i iiaiing mercy of the nnton “ for having so long 
*< dec«*ived ilU'iu with the ab,surdities of the Jnipastor Christ, 
i,.'trial,a his pretended Fathe®, whose doctrines he now abjuied 

detesm'®" P™"''-''"S thenceforUi to 

m other Deity than Reas on. 
aist of December, the same paper ridienlefl reh- 
iif#,Mr. Wilberforce, who had recently.pub- 

K S^i-a'hfi6|t,on’,the,sobJ^ct. ^ ■ 

>voui4 have been an ^admirable coad-‘ 
cKAAtfii.o- thp liord was of 
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Si&meedfC whose seeking the Lord was of 









